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The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed, 
The following elections were announced :— 


GromGE Haxnet HasweLL, Esq, of Онима) or 
Birmingham. 
Heuseet Rice, Esq: of 12; Stanho 
Hvcu CLIFFORD, p of Pehanrr, Malay Bet 
The presents that. had been receiv vere di. 
‘thanks voted to the respective donors, "айм 
Dr. J. G. Garsow exhibited any г EU ^s 
_ Anthropometric Instruments. a "Ске 
‚ А рарег by Lieut. OU т. EL | titled 
| Notes on the ^: «ifs : 
Sir HxwnY Howogra, 3 
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J. Ence Равтіхотов, ж joined in the 
Mr. C. x т. p is Li: nc i Sir Haske ei 
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AE M T tt T. SoMERVILLE.— Notes on some SN 
мее "NOTES on some ISLANDS of the New HrBEIDES. 
| By Lieutenant Вот Т. SOMERVILLE, R.N. 
[wirE PLATES L, п.| t 





Tar New Hebrides group of islands, lying about 2,000 miles to 
the eastward of Northern Australia, are at present but T 
known either to the navigator or to the scientific inves 

Discovered by Captain Cook in the latter part of the last 

"eentury, and only visited at intervals since then by kidnappers, 

' sandalwood cutiers, béche-de-mer fishers, and latterly by 
* labour vessels " and traders, it i» scarcely surprising that the ` 
existing surveys of these islands nre of the most sketchy — 
description, and the information eoncerning their inhahitanta a | 
record of blood and evil deeds. 

Owing therefore to. the great uncertainty of their position, 
and the i increasing traffic during recent vears, both of men-of- . | 
war and merchant vessels, it was at length decided to make a 
systematic marine survey ; and to this end H.M.S.“ Dart "was | 
dispatched, in June, 1890, to begin operations there at the island - 
ot Efate. During the surveying seasons—June to December 
of 1890 and 1891 in these parts while serving in thé ^ Dart," I | 
made a few notes concerning the peoples of the islands 7% | 
тізімі: but I am largely indebted to Mr Macdonald, of 

— Hav nudi Harbour, Efate; to Mr. Michelsen, of Тойдо | 
Л Bland ; und to Mr. Gillan, of Uripiv Island, off the coast of 
D da Malekula Tsland—all Presbyterian missionaries, the two former 

мыза on now Christian islands, and the latter on an 
“чы. absolutely heathen one—£for much of what hereafter раа. 
a Their intimate knowledge of the natives, end especially of 
iair languages , renders them entirely reliable sonrees of informa- 
ion v es ing Ocennians, both in their savage and 


s borue in mind, however, that the habits of the 
g sometimes vary Neo Stn | 
k pise oa X ipo). Efi refer th Sh а amall 
nely, Efate Ире ы 
f [ catmot give any infor та et will сона АУ" 
^ of our field of V “inthe id nd word oi mouth from. 
| Rev. №. Gray, the missionary гези В Мавы, оп {Һе occasion 
-uf our visit there in 1890, bound to Буар y < : | | 
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Islands of the New Hebrides. $ 


Let me, then, without further preface, begin by describing, na 
far as 1 can, the rules of society which still "obtain in the non- - 
D 


Social Castoms. 


"In considering the social customs of the islands we 
visited, it should be remarked that the Christian natives have 
absolutely and violently chunged their ‘old habits of life, 
They who were once dirty, “naked, liventions, pol pinon 
cannibals are now quite the reverse; und very earnest believers 
in the Christian relivion besides. Beyond the general eondeni- 
tiation stated above, IT am unable to say what their various : ~ 

liarities were ; I glean, however, the following from Mr. 
Macdonald's book ^ Oceania,” with reznril to hia ‘converts of 
Elate, on thè subject of family relationship and degrees of 3 
 nifimity, whieh still exist in a modified form. TI ға тедди to м 
believe that the some customs are found in all the islands wé — ^ 
visited, but have obtained no certain knowledge on this point. 

When a man desires to marry—a mere payment of pigs for a 
. woman—his wife 15 invariably chosen from another tribe. ' | 

Their children belong to this, the mother's, tribe, and dott- Є, 
apquently the fnther does not take the same interest in them 
that; as we think, he naturally should, but rather devotes himself 
to his sister's children—{who, of course, are, therefore, his own 
 tribesmen}—on whom, if he has any property to leave at his 
death, he bestows: it, his own children being looked nfter by 
their tele ; thins matters right theniselves, however unnatural 
it' may seem. This is, of course, the result of polygamy, and, im 
such a condition of life, one сап шише it being very | 
convenient, тү. 
Tt has also been supposed to exist on the score of poly 2E Ж” 
or, perhaps on account of looseness of life on the part of 
wives, where the paternity of the children became doubtink— 
the first case, however, there is no reeord. o£ polyanc ry. ha 
ever been practised ; indeed it would be lodked on ш ЕШ 
day with repugnance ; and in the р — — | 
| ordinary jealousy of enn M 
events}—and the vendetta that invariably 
to his death—this theory sean tome 

























A child ealla all his ки | bis 
annta, " mother"; and hus fi "ster " 
im fact, one rarely hears опе сг liia given 
name; and often: the rid p sr зед ot a man 





calling P ашай ат, 3 | hun himself, = mother.” 
This pite d dh e^ Rie wae a Tan's real father ot 
mother a. ТАН IN | т | 
ور‎ AL x E. B2 
n n 4. i... 
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4 В. T. SowERVILLE.— Notes on sene 


Thus, at the beginni g of things, the members of a tribe—all 
by name * brothers " nd êk stera,” children of the originating 
mother of the А considered so nearly. related, that 
marriage within tribal limits came to be looked upon as incest, 
and to be punished with death. This idea still. obtains; 
although the reason for it has, of course, become lost: and no 
"doubt :t has been very beneficial to the health and vigour of 
‘the various races, by preventing close intermarriages, 

‘We may now leave Efnte and visit heathenry in the small 
but populous islet of Uniptv, lyme off the north end of 
Malekuln: for the greater part of the following information 
concerning it Mr, Gillan, missionary at that place, 13 responsible. 

The most noticeable features of domestic life here will be 
found in the curious segregation of sexes, and the superstiti 
dread of eating anything female Women are degraded (9 thes 
level of brute hensts, doing all the hard field work, and being 
made to carry load which appear quite disproportionate to their 
ugly-shaped bodies and thin legs. 

Let us followan Uripiv min from eradle to grave, and see 
how these savages live their life. 

A few days after birth a killing of pigs takes place, anil the 
child is, ng we would say in the Navy, "^ rated û min." Hence- 
forward he must cook his own meals at his own fire, and ent 
with men alone, otherwise death would mysteriously fall upon 
him. The fact of his being suckled, however, which often 
on for two years, is quite overlooked. The women dislike 
bearing children, as they are so much in the way while they are 
at work in the fields, and heavy to carry about ; so that, of twins, 











one is always neglected and starved till it dies : while a female 


child,if the population is thought to be gettin d так is 
treated in a similar marner—simply left to itie M 
for, till it dies. 


Circumcision takes place between the ages of five and ten, - 


Ав far as I know, pig-killing acoompanies this function, which is 
| .on as necessary to the continuance of the race. Before 
it takes place the hay nes naked ; but afterwards he is costumed 
like the remainder of the men, 
The naming of ter is an occasion of much solemnity, and 
e 
TE ] - û great ріс ikast. Usually several 






by, which consists principally inthe. wasio 
of the candidates Th a spn 'ecial fenced-round hut, where they must 
or I9 to 100 days. 
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these rules; and after such a change it is both a great offence, 
cand unlucky, to address him by his previous one. The change 
qs always aecompaniel by a large payment of pigs "Y tha 
candidate to the oll men who arrange these matters (thougt 
“the whole village enjoy the feast), and it is considered ond 
* ewagger" thing to be rich enough to afford it 1 have not 
discovered what rules govern the number of pigs and the length 
“òf tho “duli,” nor if there is any superiority of one name over 
another, but I suppose that such exists. 

Names cre sometimes sacred, and as such are not allowed to 
be pronounced by the owner ; it is nlways advisable therefore to 
ask a third person what another man’s name is, | 

After large religious pig feasts new names are often given— 
agit might be © birthday honours”—to those who have been 
instrumental in giving and arranging them. A ease of this 
occurred while we were at. Uripiv, when the caiefs of the enter- 

„taining village went into "donli" for a. period of thirty days. It 
should be added, however, that tle "duli" is not very strict; 
and the young men undergoing it have no superstitious dread 
of breaking it through in some particulars, but do not let the 
old men of the village see them do go, for it is they who institute 
anid keep the custom alive. 

The next occasion in the young man’s life is, probably, the 
investing of the belt, This latter is a broad band of nutmeg 
batk about six inches wide, which encircles the waist twice 
and is confined by a small strip of plaited grass bound outside 
it and knotted, An underneath strip of grass cloth or calico 

aupports the very seanty clothing of these natives, so the belt 
itself пику be considered as purely an ornament. 

It corresponds pretty nearly to the * toga virilis,” though it-15 
frequently, ond indeed usually, not attained (perhaps r 
lack of pigs) until a man is 19 or 20, or even older: it is never 
worn until.after puberty is reached. | 


During lifetime he often changes his name, always under 
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The obtaining of a wife is accompanied by many visits of 
arrangement aml betrothal, pigs bemg presented on each oocasion 
The wife may actually cost—her net price, that is—from 10 to 
20) pigs; aecording to her capabilities as a worker tu the yam- 





pateh (and perhaps beauty); but the whole cost to s husband, 
Anelud :g his visiting and betrothal gifts, is seldom less than ` 
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Gever Opportunity offers; the youth, usually before 
marrince, ones to do three years labour in Queensland on tha 


sugar plantations.’ In Malekula this is considered as giving the 
- &rue “cachet” of style to a man's education: and those who are 
— Figi or 214 have never been, will 







"The members of each cast 
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tend that they have, and vigorously learn mp s much 
окей English aa possible in order to let the “white men” 
hink so. Some of them speak remarkably well; and altogether 
We surveyors found it a most useful accomplishment ; those who- 
had had experience of English masters being of great value as: — 
gnides, carriers of baggage, and buyers of curios for us : in fact 

we never found them anything but friendly; and usually proud 





‘to serve ws—of course for recompense of “ tabak” (tobacco) 


When old age and decrepitude arrives, the Malekulan hus 
nothing to look forward to but burial alive. Should an) old 
man (or old woman) become bedridden, or too enfeebled to look 
after him- or ber- self, he is told, quite simply, that his burial 
wil oceur on such a day. — Invitations to the. funeral fenst are 
then sent out; and, dead or not dead, on that date the unhappy 
person is buried. On very rare occasions he ts, if still living at 
the time. of his funeral, strancled. Mr. Gillan, the missionary 


before mentioned, told me that he knew of an okl man who hed | | 


been buried alive no less than three times. He hod been strong 
enough to force his way out of his 12-inch deep grave, and them 
reappeared in the village, However, he was reckoned a dead 
man; and, as such, no one would give him food and, às liis. own. 
property had been divided by his successors, he could get noneot 


‘what had been his own. They buried him a second time, and. 


again he reappeared; until at Inst on his third interinent he 
died, too weak to continue resistance. 
We were able to prevent the living burial of an old man who 


had been bedridden for six months; but, as he died somewhat 


swidenly on the same night, I have no doubt he was strangle 
The extraonlinary thing is that these who are nearest to the” 
grave themselves are the most clamorous for the continuance. of | 
this barbarous custom. The young are by no menns anxious 


for it. 


At Aulus, a small mission station only twenty miles from 


Uripiv, where the customs just recounted are іп foree, the 


following practices, which appear to me 2 mere extension of the 
Uripiv ones, wre in vogue. [| believe, but am mot certain, that 7. 
they also extend to Port Sandwich, fifteen miles farther south, 
E never coulil cet the natives there to tell me about them- 
Here mankind is divided into ten castes, as one may сай 

them, corresponding to- age in- life: anii rT ae 
Tisig n caste that the duli" period od 

Tame if given at the same Th 
invariably a large Тетеей-іт Жм 


though the periods of isoluffigy oe 
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their meals otherwise, they also sleep together (when single) : 
thus differing from the Uripiv people, where one "^ Man's House” 
does duty for the whole village. 

With regard to women, they of course receive names 1n their 
youth in order to distinguish them, but there is no function 
with pigs or feasting, until, having arrived a£ à ще. 
they are sold to the highest bidder. The little girls, like 
boys, go naked until they are about five years old, when they 
adopt the woman's dress, an exceetlingly scanty strip of pandunua 

fibre matting folded round the loins, They learn in their girl- 
Tood all that fits them to be man's slave and toiler in the fields, 
and also the arts of mat-making and weaving, at which they 
are very expert. They are sold into ee at about fifteen, 
‘already showing signs of toil, though passably goodlooking; but 
four or five years later, having eine perhaps two children, ‘they | 
"are little short of hags, with stooped frame and pendulona 
breasts ; ап so remain, star more and more wrinkled and 
grey, until old ame and probably living burial fall on them, 
marriage, A woman's identity sinka ahswwtely, even aa far 
E desing the name by which she previously went. Noe lina then 
ao name. She is simply “the woman кешер g to such a. 
man.” The husband can do what he please wi is wifo, hia 
опаа], even to killing her, without fear of pate regentment 
No brother or male relative would seek vengeance, аз they 
would in the case of a man murder. In spite of the fact that 
nine out of every ten cases are apprehended, women frequently — 
run away from ‘their hosbands, They get unmercifully thrashed 
and kicked an their almost inevituble return, yet they often risk 






















husband and his friends, and if. possible killed. 

Women often go to ‘Queensland ax ns * labour," their fathers 
у, parting with them to the recruiting officer for consideration and 
Ё value received. They are mid to be much better workers than. 
the men and more easily governed, They always offer the final 

attraction to half-hearted recruits among {Де meti-natives to 

take a passage to Queensland on board a labour ship; and ав 

such are much sought after by recruiters, 

s -As for às I know, a widow. reverta to her own tribe at her- 
husband's death, nnd of course may marry again. Probably 
they have then some voice in the matter, as I knew one old lady 
at Uripiv: who was n person. of prent consideration, widow of a 
IC IA “chief, who lived independently, covered with beads and nrmlets, 
É: am. Lat the dances painted her face like a man and danced with 





it. In such case, the “ co-respondent " is sought for also by the T 
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Chief, | | 
474 was never able to- accurately gauge the actual power and 





, Position of chiefs, In the Christian islands (by virtue of the 

missionaries) they are certainly of some consideration; probably 
on account of having reduced their number to only one to each 
village or tribe, and thus increased their prestige; but im 
Malekula there are numbers of chiefs, so-called, who have no 
wuthority to speak of, and certainly no dignity, They are dis- 


d above the remainder by wearing a bangle, pig's tusk, _ 
es pl шр 1 


or bead, on the left arm; which, when made of beada, generally 
has a conventional face or “demits” on it, everybody else wear- 
ing theirs on the right arm. The chieftamecy is procurable by 
the payment of pigs for a feast, and thus is open to any who 
can affonl it .] remember a small boy of about ten years of 
ace who was n chief at Uripiv. 47 

They certainly do not understand being made answerable Tor 
the ill-doine of their “ subjects,” and look upon themselves as 
very injured persons when so compelled by men-of-war. 

In the Christian islands, on the other hand, they are begin- 
ning to feel like responsible men, though I have no doubt that 
formerly they were just the sume as the chiefs of the still 
heathen islands, submerged in the barbarous condition of social- 
iam, and quite unable to institute order, or command obedience, 
being not a bit better than their so-called “subjects.” It is 
most noticeable that as the type of humanity in these islands 
improves, so the power of the chiefs improves also; this may 
be seen particularly in Fiji and Samoa, where far higher type: 
are found than in the New Hebrides: and there the chiefs 
ulmost constitute a nobility. 

In the Shepherd group and at Mai, which adjoins it, it was 
their extraordinarily intelligent custom to nominate the new 
thief some time before the death of the old one; so that. on Шіз 
latter's demise, the successor should be already settled on his 
throne, and well versed in the arts of governance. A party of us 
from the “ Dart” accompanied the missionary (Mr, Michelsen) 
in its way a most impressive function; here were gathered 
together all the remaining chiefs of the island, five in- number, 
and here were also about three hundred people, who, ten years 


before, were deseribed ns ¥ treacherous cannibals,” and were 


F 


continually fighting, killing, and eating one another; but now 
clean, clothed, and in perfect, алтау, collected to assist af, the 


elevation of the sixth chief, 






e white men-of-war pec 


cupon one occasion, at the crowning of a young chief. Tt was. 


marched in procession with the chiefs, and had sents in what | Ге 


was the chancel of the big 


church schzolhonse of the village. 
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Islands of the New Hebrides, 9 
After prayers and hymns the old chief, who was giving up office, 


| пр, and placing the fingers of his night hand first on his 


own eyes and then on the head of the new man said, * Be thou 


Ti-Makati, God help you. Then all the remaining chiefs, 
joming hands with the old and the mew one, stood in a girele 


"with the missionary in the middle, and prayers were offered. 


‘The ceremony being concluded with a sermon and hymns, the 
earth ovens were opened, and soon the whole gathering were 
feasting on baked pug, the meat their soul loveth; while fowls 
prepared in the same way were our portion. It was a most 
pleasant and interesting ceremony. 


Tt should be said that the chief usually takes his crowned | 


паше from the village of which he is master, in this instance 
Макан. “Ti” corresponds pretty nearly to." The," as chief- 


tains in Ireland are styled, and in this case the whole name 


ludicrously resembles * The MacCarthy." 


Religion. 
As fur es one can judge, it would appear as if at one time the 


religion of the New Hebrides group, certainly as regards tlie 


islands we surveyed, had been the same throughout, Segrega- 2 


= 


tion hy island and village, aided by the fertile savage imayina- 


tion, has altered the cult to some extent, but the fundamental _ 
religion wes undoubtedly a worship of stones, some set wp for 





the purpose in *high places; but often the queer-shape 
Sae | AX ped 


eanie and coral boulders of the const in which resided tbe 
souls of those gone before, It wns, in fact, ancestor-worship, — 


Before proceeding to discuss it, however, I should like to 
mention ati interesting discovery I. made on a small vyoleania 
land called Mau, lying off the enst const of Efate. Here I 


* 


was shown by the natives a large stone lying in û fell on 


which was rudely carved an undoubted representation of tê 
sun and of the moon; the former circular, about 18 inches iy _ 
“diameter; and the latter an ogee eut square at the top, algo - 
about 18 inches long. The natives said that they represented - 
the sun and moon, and that “ole fella man e makum "; they 
certainly appeared to be very ancient. In the same field was 


another stone, set up like a small gravestone ; and, as it leaned 
over, its carved face had not become so weather-wom as that 


ТОЁ the other; on it was what I take to represent a akull 


As these stones were of a hard voleanio nature, and, as. uèli, 


- certainly could not have been carved with the eld shell and 


ұт 


b 
UN 
^. 


— 





tone axes of pre-Christian days ; and as, further, their worship- 
stones nover, ns far ns I saw, bore representations of the san or 
moon, this nppears to point to an earlier civilization, from 


ж 


10 
which these people have « 


lecraded in the same way zs their 
d селі seems to have done. 
| to their present worship (i in the heathen islands) 


| Ее beliefs of the now Christian ones, the after- 


І esu hypotheses were these:— 


In Einte (Mr. Macdonald says) the soul had to раза hmu: 
six stages of existence, after which it died altogether At the 





earthly death it arrived at the gate of Hades, which was 
Situated at the west extremity of the island, at. à place called 


Tukituki ("the very ancient "y and there eneountered “Зегиап,” 
the cannibal executioner, and his assistants, Vaus ("question") 
mud Maki (“don't know”) Lf it could not reply satisfactorily to 


these officials, it was handed over to Maseasi (“cutter out"), who _ 


vut its tongue out, split its head open, and twisted its head back 


side foremost. . " Seritnu " was the name of the man whos in ojd | 


cannibal days cut up the bodies for the feast, and th: the 
divine representative of this person was looked on a& the 
intlicter of the extreme penalty on criminals. In Efate two 





kinds of people were allowed. to pass unharmed inte Hades: 


those belonging to a certain tribe called Namtaku (a sort of 


yam), and "those who had printed, or graven, or branded, on 


their bodies certain marks or figures (tattooed) called * witiri* 


Запі" Кеке” 


— In Muleknla, the soul only dies three times in- Hates; each 
time setting more ethereal, and finally fading ont altogether. 
In its first state, that is immediately after earth life, it. inh: 





A Terion 30 miles below the surface of the ground, where it still 
bears “а semi-corporeal existence; and to which region the 


sacred men have often been on a visit, and consequently know 


АП abont it: Here the dead order the affairs of earth, nnd 


punish with death those who transgress; especinlly im this - 


Amatter of keeping them provided with pigs, ete. (whose ghosts 
they nourish themselves on), whieh are consequently sacrificed: 
воет from time to time by their descendants The souks 

 eajov this existence for thirty years, and then comes the second’ | 


death, and so on as mentioned above. 





The soul in this condition is known under the name of - | 


*Temate” ({Ancityeum), “Natamata” (Efute), “tamats" and 
“demits” in Malekula, and his official hieroglyphic is a conven-_ 


With regard te this place I may mention that in Uripiv I 


cbisinad 4 flute of bamboo which bore this, burnt om it, 


mpi by a highly-conventional snake, lizard, ray fish (n, | 


and parallel zigzag lines, which I was told meant water. 


signs are connected with a flood legend at Aniwa (vide Mz. .— 


Paton), but I could get no meanings for them at this place 
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Tsdernils of the New Hibride 


The face I have seen cicatrized on a man's arm, and it is alo 
оп larre egg-shaped piece of hard wood, in Ішу possession, · 
"which I take to be a “luckstone” The face is always called ~ 
^ deznits" and also occurs, worked in shells or beads, om the 
chiefs’ armlets, as before mentioned. 

Tn consequence of the advent of Christianity I am unable to 


5 ‘say whether in Efate “Natamata” was represented in the ' к а 
у 


places " by a-stone set up, but I am assured thot he was b 
к round the coast, Just to the north of Ente ете arises 
from the sea a strange volcanic pinnacle 400 feet high, from a 
circular base of about 100 feet diameter; this was regarded аз 
Nawota, the chief; and the native passing in his canoe bowel 
the head in fear and prayer. 


Mr. Mackenzie, a missionary in Efate, showed me some sacred ~ ^4 


stones, of about the size and appearance of a large curtain ring, 
apparently made of a dark-coloured limestone, very well and | 
smoothly fashioned, and of a mathematical accuracy of cireum- 
ference of which I bardly think the existing natives are capable: 


‘These were the gods, or luckstones, of three of the villages | 


converted by him; and of which, even in their converted state, 


- they were an afraid as not to consider themselves safe unless 3. 


4 they wert under Mr, Mackenzie's care and keep. 


In Malekula, coral rocks, generally of the slab order, and the _ ^ 
More curiously indented hy the sea and the coral polype the 


“better, are set up on end with a sloped thatched roof over them, 
the supports of which were, in one instance I cume across, 
carved to represent a man and a woman. This is placed in the - 
middle of a semicircle, and on either side of it are ыны 
wooden “demits,” each within a house of his own, consisting of 
a trec or fern tree trunk about six feet high, the top of which 
"hus a face of hideous and sometimes ferocious aspect, partly 
¢arved and partly shaped in clay, brightly and conventionally 
‘coloured. In front of these, as well as of the preat stone, 18 № 


‘rude stone altar, like a low table, of one stone supported on а um 


‘imaller énes. A “demits" stone that F saw at one villase had 
what E take to have been meant fora crescent moon and i min- — 
bow, both painted on it, this being the only instance of n. moon - 
-I have seen, excepting the anelent c eürving before mentioned. 

^In all our islands, worship seems to have. been conducted to 


<< the music of hollow log gongs. These are fashioned of bread 


Fruit tree trunks, 8 to 10 feet high, hollowed out, with а lang 
аш down one side, and ustally embellished at the top with a 
“ough face, I am assured, however, that no worship was offered 
deni, much as they resemble idols. ‘These drums are | 
send i ina rough circle, over the whole area of which they are 

nted, leaving just sufficient room for a drummer to each. 
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1 Each drum gives a different note when thu i with a bi “= € 
Ж wooden billet, the high notes being supplied э, small hol ow | 
LA logs Inid horizontally and beaten in brisk syncopated time w" 





the loud boomings of the bigger drums. Ona still night they x 
| easily be heard three miles over the water. А 
| A. the island of Leleppa, the one heathen spot left in Efate, is. 
—— o8 "mapea " (as these drums are called), which differs from any I 
_ saw elsewhere, being decorated with birds, figures of men, fish, |Ң | 
and mn devices, besides the usual faces, and coloured brightly — 
ai i. ns we = 


[ ж 
= 


Sacre Мел, 


T was never able to quite establish the qualities of the Sacred 5,7 
Men, but they undoubtedly exist; I believe itis am hereditary —— 
осе, which partakes more of the character of wizard and 
 rainmaker than anything else, The religious dances, shortly te 
be deseribed, were ‘apparently directed by these persons, but-no ^ 
particular reverence seems to be shown to them. While we — 0 
. were in the Shepherd group, the last native to ^ take tlie book“ — 
(turn Christian) was a sacred man, whose sanctity was such that 0 
_ "anything given to him bya white man had to be passed through | 
| the hand of a go-between. | 

In Efate, Mr, Macdonald says," Ifa sacred man even passed / (| 

û village where a death had occurred, ot a house where a ebili- 
had -been born, he would immediately take steps to cleanse | 
himself; this he did by a religious ceremony. A cocoanut was. ы 
split open, and a prayer or incantation said over it, and is — | 





(emits in a semücirele down one side and the druma some oo 
where near the middle. In the dancing ground, or “emik™ _ _ 
where the dance 1 am about to describe took place, there were 02 
- — ten demits of wood, five of which flunked on either side the = 
put central great coral stone, whose penthouse roof was supported 
by an unpainted carving of aman and a woman, cnr و‎ 


water sprinkled or poured over him and his tomp E" 
Another mode of purification was. to break a forked branch "n М 

-from à particular plant, and, after the. necessary prayer or ——— 
incantation, to draw the branch down the body and limba: 1 
sweeping away the defilement.” "M 

"I Dances, V AC 
MT a a The dances, generally religious or partly во, tnke p lace in. ) vi 
e the“ high place’ "оѓ деша, of which every v PORE E TE 
Er. generally a large circular or oval cleaning in the bush, with the s 
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[те = at stood & smaller carved human figure, apparently : aibi 37 | 
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1 _ Planted round the * emil " were, as usual, croton bushes and 
- üraecna trees, which greatly added to the beauty of the spot. 


Along the bush track, for about 50 vards before arriving at the 


ground, were set. up quantities of small flat stones like rough 


gravestones; which were placed, one for every pis that had 
en sacrificed on the ground. 

When a big dance is in prospect; as оп this: occasion, the 
demits are screened off by a plaited fence of reed grass, and 
praetices for the ceremony take place there nightly. 

We arrived at Uripiv, one evening, to hear that a grent feast, 
a “ Maki," was to take place the following day. This is a 
function which only occurs about once in three years, and as 
i large number of pigs—over two hundred—had been collected 
for the feast, it promised to be very interesting. 

As night came on we heard tremendous drummings апа 
singings beginning in the “ emil,” and, although it was pouring 
with tain, we decided to go and see what was proceeding. 
When we arrived a& the spot, on emerging from the pitehy 
dark bush track a most wonderful sight burst upon us. 


A black ond streamy sky lowered over the inky dark shadow 





of the great trees round the place of gongs; and gathered 


there were about seventy or eighty men, all nearly naked, who, 
by the fitful flaring light of blazing reed torches, which each 
one bore, brandishing about, were performing savage dances шні 
howling savage chaunta to the dinning of the gongs; their 


Білек wet bodies glistening in the torchlight as nier madly - 
| on the 


whirled. When our little band of white folk appea 

scene we were welcomed with a combined, screech and shont, 
and were shown to a pus where we might stand and look on 
at the practice. Bands of about twenty young men, in double 
file and holding hands, were chaunting to the gong accompani- 
ment, while with their flat feet tapping loudly on the wat 
ground they swung round the gongs. In the far darkness of 


e the other side we could see all the women standing, their 


entire faces painted bright red-lead colour. Their turn for 
dancing eame later on, but we were not allowed to see it. 


_ “Very good, now you go nway,” they said, so we went. Not, 


however, before we had witnessed one ceremony prefatory to 
the next day's functions, Near the gongs stood a quantity of 
long bamboos, about 30 feet high, from the tops of each 


of which hung a large conventional figure of some sea 


bird, perhaps a frigate bird, with outspread wings. These 


bamboos had been standing some time as we had noticed them 


2; 


a month or so before; however, now they were seized by a 





"n. 


| PEN them from: side to side, lncsening them in the ground - 


| 1 and finally increasing the sway, broke them down altogether, 


E they were then carried away. 


"Before going we were invited to the." Mali" of the morrow, 


which was to begin at about nine in the forenoon. Natives from 
all parts were there, havine heralded their arrival im their 
- «anoes by the blowing of shell conches. engaged 
dh the fonction were ' painted with red and hlack, but. not all 
Ан опе pattern, and all had on their finest rrrass- 


All the men 


tassehs, | 
_ “frills” and feather plumes, with which, and peste af 2. 


croton or hibiscus stuck into their belts behind, ne 


"brave show. 


completed the real business of the day 


The women were here as on the previous evening with their. 


_ faces painted bright red all over and stood apart in a group 


Logether, 


Alfairs commenced. by the appearance some distance off of ж 
baud of perhaps thirty men chaunting, and advancing im m- 


solid body at a sort of. joe -trot, making the feet tell together 


Hatly on the ground at each step, and at the same tme 
snapping their fingers loudly in time tothe feet. One native” 


‘told. me that this was to drive away “debbleum"—a parifica- - 


ton in facet They pass through the dancing ground and 
disappear by an apposite bush track. 


Shortly following came a second band, who, each 
а large banana leaf, passed through im similar fashion, d bat 
without finger snapping. These prefatory ceremonies dpt 
began. A large land 
gongs, and with unflagging energy 
tupa tattoo, not unmusical, while the dancing proceeded. 
‘iat, several of the chief and sacred men of the villuge, 


of drummers manned the 
Ев 


| f hose." ‘emil” this wus, to the number of seven: or eight, 


formed in a single open file, each armed with a conventional 


Spear, consisting of a long bunch of reeds tufted at the end and 
—.-amuch smoke-begrimed. These they 
сане to quiver while with a curious alow 





2 (staceato on the gongs) they made a series of serpentine curves 


+ village whose ground it was ap 
ever weapon ‘he ст find— 


of the ^ бишу 7 
of three shouts, 


all rM one end of thè “emil” 
ile they thus danced, a body. of men representing the 
| each armed with what- 
spear, club, or musket, 
tremendously painted up, and each bearing also one large banana 
leaf, It may be imagined that they presented o highkr — 
picturesque appearance. They faced the old cliiefs before — 
mentioned, drawn up in a solid square, and sang a savage 
nature, of many verses, cach ending in a series. 


ow hopping- Moye! е ГА 








| а elub or: tomahawk.. The real canse of death was зеш E 


n front of. the advancing band were three young girls who 
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had their faces entirely reddened, and wore hanging over their | 


forehead a fringe of snow white fowls’ feathers, soft and. Huffy, 
contrasting strongly with their black hair and. red faces 
Besides their usual waist cloth they wore on either shoulder 
a small roll of gmss matting, dyed magenta, with a deep fringes 
Of fibre tassels about 2 feet lone, and they also had on all the 
Shell ornaments, trade bracelets, Turkey red twill. and other 
finery that they possessed. In ane hand they carried a bunch 
of cocoanuts adorned in the following manner. The plant had 


been allowed to sprout from thé nut to a height of about 3 fee _ 


when the young leaves had been stripped, leaving only the 
back ridge of euch frond, and to these were tied at intervals 


amall fluffy white fowls’ feathers. The nut itself had the husk 


taken off and was painted in concentric black and red rings 
with a face painted at the end remote from the leaves, Fach 
woman cated two or three of these, which she waved as she 
danced from one foot to the other, 

After some delay and singing from the band, two шеш 


advanced carrying a large boar pig whose head had been | 


covered with red paint; they were followed by a- small boy, à 
chief (1 believe he was the donor of it}, who held a string 


made fast to the antinal. This little procession then ran once ~ 


round the gongs, which beat a wild and rapid tattoo, and 
stopping opposite the chiefs placed the pig on the ground) 
One of the old chiefs launched his (conventional) spear at. the 


pig's side and then, without hesitation, hurled it at the fencing à 


(it nearly hit me on the hend as I happened to be standing in | 


the way) at that part which concealed the * demits " to whom. 
the pig was to be sacrificed. The pig was then held by the two 
nien, while a third with a sharp wooden spear (now іп шу 

ossession) thrust it into the side of the unhappy porker io a 





depth of 3 or4 inches. The poor beast was then carried off, 
the fencing broken down where the spear had struck it, and 
bundled through to the altar of the “demits,” to whem he wis 
sacrificed, amd to whose roof post he was then tied up. 


‘This sacrifice was performed until each *demits hail his pig, | ? 


пвпаЦу а Ме опе. 
Mr, Gillan, the missionary, told me that these pigs would 
receive no more killing; they were, in, fact. conventionally 


` dead; but that when the time came for cooking they would. 
be ripped up for cleaning out without more ado, and that if 


| m seems probable) the pig was troublesome over this per- 
formance, he would be just stunned to keep him quiet with 


| 


bowelling. 


nw. . 
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When all the "demits" had this been provided with pigs 
the presenting Village made a circuit of the gongs, dancing and 
Chaunting, and then, seizing some old dried cocoanut leaf 
‘thatching, made a small fire with it and dispersed. 

Аз far ns I could learn only one village presented to the 





“demits,” Lut after this presentation several mare bands 


appeared who went through exactly the same functions as the 
others, accompanied with wild dancing, shonting, and firing of 
muskets. On these occasions, however, the pigs, much smaller 
ones, were received by representatives from another village, 
‘and were no doubt peace-offerings of some description. | 


There was no pains taken to spear, even conventionally, the 
small pies, thev were just taken by the hind legs and had their 


hemis banged on the ground. Each party made a small fire 
-Aiter its presentation and then dispersed. ’ 
We did not stay for the cooking and eating of the 





pigs, but we saw plentiful evidence of it next day im the 


entrails which covered the island beaches, and by dhe dis- 
misting lumps of pig meat which were lying in various 
directions near the “emil,” generally in the forks of trees, 
surplus from the gorge of the previous day, Although such 


 —matives os have been in Queensland well understand the 


tleanliness, humanity, and, above all, convenience, of the 


European method of slaughtering and dressing pigs, yet 


they will never take the trouble to practise it, The meat is 
Just torn up anyhow after cooking, and the entrails thrown away. 

Some time after the “ maki " I was shown at the “emil” by 
one of the natives, with much pride, the lower jaws of the 
sacrificed pigs, which with their hnee curved tusks аге “тті” 
ta the "demit" and cannot therefore be purchased. At one 
“emil” was a rack, sheltered by a most imposing roof, which 
was supported by fern tree trunks carved like demits, to which 


was lashed considernbly over one hundred such lower jaws, some ~ 


“with magnificent tusks, one even had two tusks, on one side. I 
noticed that now since the “sacrificing” all the reed screen in 
front of the demits had been entirely removed. 

For a long time after the feast, drumming and Ingubriows 


thaunts eoull be heard continuing almost all] night, supposed | 


to be in connection with the “maki,” but no one, not even 


themselves I believe, understand their reasons for thus 


worshipping. 
They say that they have no idea why thev do it—" Ole fella 
man befo me, e mnakeum "—their fathers did it before them, so 
EN cum: i the reason for it being now lost. 
pat tort Sandwich I witnessed the following “pig paying,” 
differing a good deal to the Uripiv affair just recounted, 
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The payment of pigs is generally the sign of a peacemaking 
between two villages who have been in disagreement, and is of 
common occurrence. In this district the function takes the 
form of a sort of sham fight in which the village which is 
fo pay pigs is defeated, ба giving a (conventional) pretext for 

| ent. 

Age end of- the” emil” had been constructed a kind of 
small fence about 30 feet long, formed by sticking ten slight 
Stakes in the ground and interweaving between them banana 
leaves to a height of 23 feet The end stakes were croton 
boughs with the leaves on, and the remaining eight were 

stripped and had the upper end pointed. On each point was 
stuck a coconut in its husk which was itself ndorned with a 
stiff piece of penne fibre about 2 feet long on which white 
fluffr feathers were at intervals, this was stuck into the 
top. ot the nut and waved in the wind. 

The receiving party occupied this, the fence end of the 
"emiL" and stood about twenty in number all highly and 
curiously painted in red and black, while several had tiny T rite 
feathers stuck at regular intervals over the right hand half 
of their woolly hair, giving them à most remarkable appear- 











Each was armed with two short stout poles of cotton wood, 
which were held upright in the hands, and ren one 
another so as to serve as a shield. The gongs | to beat, 
gradually increasing in speed and loudness, and as the crescendo 
was reached the shielded party ran forward holding their 
shields at arm's length, while looking guardedly from side to 
side, moving their shields to match, as if on the look-out fora 
foe, and advanced to the other end of the ground; there being 
no one there НЕ attack them they then retired bounding in the 
Air and howl 

‘This cantina with scarcely any interval for. about a 
quarter-of-an-hour, when there appeared at the further end the 
paying party, of equal numbers, but all painted in black only, 
and looking most diabolical in consequenve. Each man carried 
in his right hand a young cocoanut in its husk of a convenient 
біте for throwing. These advanced on the shielded party with 
threatening air and when about 10 yards off the front men of 
the party suddenly wheeled and threw their cocoanuts with the 
utmost violence at the others Had these not had shields 
many would certainly have received severe injury, as the 
cocoannts were all quite shattered on the shields, indeed, the 
accidental blow from a nut on such an occasion, which of 
course sometimes happens, is a fruitful source of real fighting. 

This engagement was renewed three or four мик Ын РИН | 

YOL XXII, 
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shouting and howling, until at last all. the coconuts were 
exhausted, and the shielded party gave a shout of triumph. 


ring a fine fnt pig. This was taken alive 


ETEN 









Jiaiumaking. 


T never actually witnessed the making of rain, but the follow- 
ing legend reached me from Ambrym, a ире island with an 
active volcano, which closely adjoins Maleky 
altogether heathen, or nearly so, 

Towards the end of 1990, just after the yam planting, there 


nad befallen an unusually dry season- so an inland tribe of. 
Ambrym went to its rainmaker and said, * Make ns rain, or our 2 


yams will not crow, and we shall starve.” He consented, and 
straightway set to work to weave a sort of hurdle of the branches 
and leaves of a tree famed for ita rain-producing qualities. 

This hurdle being constructed, it was placed, with suitahle 
incantations, at the bottom of what should have been a water- 
hole in the now dried bed of the mountain torrent, and it waa 


torrents ; we, in the “ Dart,” lying in Port Sandwich, close 5 
received a full benefit of it, as it never ceased for forty-eight 
hours, and the entire ; face water of the harbour was quite 
fresh to the depth of three or four inches, and so remained 
while the tide rose and fell four times. 

aking hurdle ten feat deep in hurrying water: and then to 
ing earth were beginning to slide down the hill sides, and would 

Now mark what comes of fooling with the elements} Noman 
of the hill country was able to dive to the bottom of he water 

le to pull up the hurdle with its weight of stones, во the 





e dried nullah was a foaming torrent, and the rain- 
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Tilands of the New Hebrides: ° о 
elements was recovered from. its watery bed and—the rain 
stopped ! | 


Morris. 


_ A short account of a species of witcheraft, in constant use 
among the inhabitants of the populous island of Tanna, шау, іп 


conclusion, prove of- interest. - It is called in the Weasisi-. 


dialect “ Narak,” and curiously resembles the almost. world-wide 
habit of revenge by which the death of an enemy is secretly 


through making his effigy in wax, sticking it full of 


pins, and slowly melting it in a fin 
To almost every village in Tanna there is a:snered man, who 
is hereditarily a Narak burner. Somewhere concealed on hia 


premises, in à spot known only to himself, is a “family” (as 3 


they are called) of Narak Stones, One of these “ families” was 
recently accidentally disinterred in his. garden by a white trader 
living on the island. Their existence had been forgotten, but 
they were immediately recognized as Narak Stones by the 
natives, who showed the greatest dread of them—so much so, in 


fact, that they had finally to be sent out of the island, and were 


deposited in the Melbourne Museum, where, I believe, they now 
remain The largest af them, “che father,” had upon ita 


The others, which were all smaller, were said to resemble parts 
of the body—an ear, a tibia, and so on: but this resemblance, 


if 

touched by «a tool. 4 

.. Such a " family " of stones, then, is concealed in or near the 
Narmtk burner's hut, and works revenge on whomsoever their 
owner will. The system is as follows: A desires reven 


illness or death—on B. He accordingly manag 3 to obtain some 
article that has been in close contact with м АН» skin of @ 


^ banana that he has eaten ; a eloth which has touched the aweat 
|. — of his body, éte, which is then carefully rubbed over the leaves 

And twigs of a certain tree, and is afterwards rolled und bound 
up with them into a sort of long sausage-shaped affür. А then 


surfuce natural indentations which (to the native eve and | 
imagination only) represented a man squatting on his hams. 


if any, was quite fortuitous, as none of the stones had ever ben | iiri 
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ee is a oie C ch peus patct te Narak = 


burner ; who, on coming to terms with A, 
near the stones, and begins to slowly burn the Narak stick, 


When the stiek begins to be consumed by the Are. B biona 


re to fall ill; and when it has altogether become ashes, he dies. 


_ The missionary assured me that he his only once known 


М Nurak-burning to inil- on an occasion when a Christian convert 


lind been the object of revenge, and that the other natives 


c2 


ts the sacred fire 
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d his immunity from it from the fact that Yabova must | 


__ be the stronger god. 


EIE 


The man who falls ill from "Narak-burning may always, by 
discovering who is burning it, and then paying more than. his 


e enemy to the burner, have the Narak stick removed from the- 


— fire, and so recover. A white trader living on the island has 


а. 


- had his Nsrmk taken twice; on each occasion lie has fzllem 
— Ml, been told hy his friends who was burning his Narak, oo 


— . have it removed from the fire—and on each occasion 


recovered. | 

I. enn only suggest, in explanation, that when a man falls sick 
he naturally immediately attributes his illness to. Narak-burn- 
ing, and then biclogises himself into getting worse, or paying 
his fees and recovering, as the case may be. | 

Allthe Tannese carry small baskets about with them into 
which they put banana skins, cocoanut husk, or any refuse from 
that which they may have been eating; in order to avoid its 
discovery by an enemy for the purposes of Narak, until reaching 
and crossing n stream of running water, which alone haette power 
of annulling Narak. A man who has taken another's Narik 
will walk round miles to avoid crossing a brook, and thus losing 
his lately gained power over him. 

Narak has so strong a hold in Tanna that all the continual 
fights and feuds on the island are attributable to it: and while 
the closely adjoining islands have been Christian for several 
years, Tanna alone, after sixty years of missionary labour, ein 
only show about half a dozen communicants as a result. 

I am glad to be able, in the few preceding notes, to place on 
record some of the more interesting features of n savagery 
which, at the present rate of decline in Efate and other islands, 
seems to point to a complete extinction—either through the 
introduction of Christianity, or by the present rapid dying omt 
of the inhabitante— at no distant date, — . 

A steamer now runs round the entire group once in a month, 
connecting at Fila, in the island of Efate, with the Fijian boat 
Tunning thence to Sydney, and thus to one interested in the 
ethnology of the very mixed races inhabiting these islands, & 

ge nnd comparatively unexploited field of no small value to 
science lies within what is, in these modern days of locomotion, 





an easy distance, 
Explanation of Plates I and I. 
г Рілти І. 


; Fig. 1—A Dancing Ground near Port Sandwich. 
Drums in the foreground, and behind them is a “ demits " under a thateh roof, 
nade prominent by the tall dead bambous rising in the background, — 
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On the Icft is the " tambu house " with two old men sitting in front, Here ate 
kept the “ fish " ond masks, “tambu hats," used in the dances, 


Fig. 2.—A. Group of so-called Mummies." 

These represent chiefs gone te the Shades and become "demita" They were 
brought on board at Port Sandwich, and were nid to be from ны: БА 
village. The tall ome on the left and the next lur have red skulis 
covered with sna-baked clay to make them look like faces. The body of 
the lurve one is made of bamboo frame, wattlad and dabbed, and ly 
coloured in red, black, and white, Но ‘holds in one hand a pig's jaw, andl 
a “fah "in the other, The smallest of all is entirely clay, or rather mud, 
and twige, amd his hend is founded on a cocoanut. The right band ons 


(with purs tusks) isa fern tree stomp with a baked mnd face, all brightly 
coloured, 


The “ fish " (so-called by the natives) ie mado gof wool, ami coloured: it is held 


in the кәмене кеніне, ! was ouly placed in the mummy's ta be 
р 


Praire I 
Fig. 1.—4 * Demits" at Uripiv Island. 
With the usual supporters with carved fsces—made of fern tree stumps. 
‘On the stone a.creseeut moon and s rainbow (7) im colours. 
Fig, 2—A “ Demita™ nt Uripir Island. 


The stone is the “demits" and the sttendant fgures—a man on the left of 


tha photo, a woman on the right, and (I fancy) an amhi-sexed creature in 
the centre nre, ая far as I could learn, accessories nnd supporters to the 
curn] stone, which isthe real object of worship. i 


NICOBAR FOTTERT. 
By E H. Mas, C.LE. 
[WITH FLATE mL] 


Recakpinc the origin and manufacture of pottery by the 

Nicobarese, 00 traditions are seemingly extant, but a belief exista 
that in remote ages the Great Unknown, whom in Inter times: 
they were taught by the missionaries to call Deuse, decreed that 
on pain of certain serious consequences—such as an earthquake 
or sudden death—the manufacture of pots was to be confined 
to the one small island of the group known to us as “ Chowra,” 

and that the entire work of preparing the clay and moulding 
and firing the pots was to devolve on the women of the com- 
munity: it is further related that many years ago a Chowra 
woman while on a visit in one of the central islands thought- 
lessly acted in contravention of the prohibition and attempt 

to make a cooking pot, but she forthwith paid the penalty of her 
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disobedience with her life. This incident has conseq quently been | 
held as confirmatory of the genuineness of the command and a 
Warming against any rash trifling with the restrictions, which. 


though imposed in. far-off times, are yet of importance bebe. a 





aring a long series of years having led 
exhaustion of the limited strata at Chowra, the requisite 
supplies of material have for many years past been. obtained 
from a spot on the northern slopes of Teressa; as this necessi- 
fates a sea-trip of about five miles, the voyage is only undertaken 
in settled weather. The duty of procuring the clay and the 
sale of the finished article constitute the entire responsibility of 
the Chowra men In respect to the main industry of their і Doses 
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. Indian pots! and jars purchased from traders who import > 


ihem from Bombay, Penang, the Coromandel coast and Burma, 
and these, though stronger than those locally produced, are fram 
their form—being provided with neeks— unsuitable for steamire- 


cooking meat, fish, vegetables and rice whic he might 
be equally well prepared in the home made side PR 
Тае Місошгеге pots are af six prescribed sizes, viz | 

: MeRACA-UETU-ol^, measuring about 27-28 in b ан 
lA: dentdha-lana-on] н 3 г 2 s на 





FF т 


_ | The Indian pote are of four sites and are made ani. з ы! 
the largest (tint) used for cooking rice, fish, pork. aud toile wee ee 


Егіз ет size (kochi) used for boiling pork, dri T Е, and for mixing the Pu (9) #: г; 


paste ; (e) the third «ize (Auta) рїш, T 
Ше fourth Еше (Асн), ата Бе intel! iar cs e i pork; while (d 
(ép. and york of iter kind. AIIthese pots are purchased azul kcpton Wend pei, 


cts which they р | i ont — 
eh engine profess to prefer, though lesa dumb ^, they however admit tla. 


facturers by p fear lost the should incur the resentinent of the leal. ES we ы - 


of thie large utensil js confined to tho old members ot tha community soe of 


whom use them when giving a feast. Youn ыы кт 
nia E | | ге 89 ng persons rarely if ever use 
pee sr жы tun ahi whatever the occasion may be, but they may e food 
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: hah-shoi-lama-ok measuring about. 18-19 inches aeross, — 
эм hat-shii-tama-pal , 5» 16-17 

3: ndsha-lma-ok E a AG. y 
Ba: itdsha-lama-oal ^ 2. 18-4 , 
eo: henpak-ngaich-lama-ok 4. 19-14 , 
4a: Aenpek-ngiich-lama-val „зеца, 

D: pexMeutiema dh, ^ 9) 2112 | 
БА: pandkenlait-lama-oul ,, = 9-10 


6: tafdl Five different sizes measuring od 3-4 inches | 
тош Ше mouth which are used for boiling water and eggs 


- "Tho largest of these pots is used only on feast days and for | 


boiling pork. Sizes 2, 2А, 8, ЗА are used for boiling 


pandanus, and cycas paste, on ordinary occasions, while Nos 4, 
44, 3, 5A, are ect for boiling fowls, rice, vegetables and for 


making čocoamit oil; it will thus be seen that these utensils 


| аге not employed for cooking fish, which ig prepared exclusively || y 


in Indian pots." 
As will be inferred from the measurements just. given the 


pots are made in pairs of unequal dimensions so that they шау | 
be fitted one inside the other, and it should) be mentioned that 


each pot has moreover a fixed market value. 
With the exeeption of the tafal, the various sizes are made 


with the lipa curving more or less slightly inwards; they may 
be deseribed as of an oblate-spheroidal form, and in the four 


medium sizes it is not uncommon for the larger size of one 
variety to correspond approximately im capacity with the 


smaller size of the next larger description, The reason for this” 
want of uniformity will be understood when the erude method. .- 
of manufacture has been explained, and it will be readily seen. (— 


that though not intentionally so made, or arranged, it is quite 
possible, with a little patience, to procure a nest tof the six sizes 


which will ft oneinside the other. Judging from their symmetry - 
Twas prepired to learn when first making enquiries on this т 


subject (1871) that these vessels, or at all events the 


sizes, were moulded with the aid of some rude form of potters- 


wheel and certain statements made to me by the natives of the’ 

central group confirmed me in my erroneous surmise as te the | 

existence in these islands of some such apparatus until I had 
^an opportunity of observing the process for myself. 

—  Inanswer to many enquiries I ascertained that the quality of 


nre called iilan and are extenwively emp loyed throughout the 

R: ОЕ ЖОЛУ luc hs purpose of cabot sila arabes ait. ГЫШ бози Бе жае 

аеннан % is formed by an upwanl eut with adka, Н 

| ‘and the mouth of the jar, permane iy kopt immediately below, receives the fow 
| Корер pap nk 
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Ж the clay used for the various sized pots is the same and that 


owing to the difficulty of drymg the unbaked utensils during 
the rains, the manufacture of small pots only is attempted at 
that season of the year. 

It was on the oceasion of one of my official visits to Chowra 


| that I was fortunate enough to have a chance of photographing 


and observing at close quarters the different stages of the 
manufacture, for it so happened that some women were busi 


engaged in shaping while others were firing previously prepared 
| pots! 


Havi prepared a quantity of clay by freeing it from small 
Eur other extraneous matter, and having kneaded it with 


fine sand until of a proper consistency, the operator seated 


herself on the ground and placed before her a piece of board 
on which she laid a ring or hoop (osiawa) about 8 inches in 
diameter made of cocoanut leaves neatly bound together, this 


served as a stand for a shallow dish (êtûn) in which was 


placed a circular piece of plantain leaf for the purpose of 
facilitating the manipulation of the clay by preventing its 
adhesion to the unglazed surface of the platter. With one or 
more handfuls of clay according to the size of the pot to be 
constructed, the base of the utensil was roughly shaped on the 
entána, then rolls of clay of the required thickness and 
previously prepared were built up layer after layer until the 
proper dimensions had been attained! The operator the while 
turned the pot round and round, shaping it with her eye and 
hand; the result proved that long practice had made her quiek 


. to notice and correct any defect in her work in respect to 


үйлөнү of form whether through excess or deficiency in the 
thickness of the roll. 

When the desired shape has been realized sufficiently to allow 
of the work being subsequently perfected the vessels are set 
aside on a raised platform to dry for one or two daya according 
to the size of the pot and the state of the weather ; the tajil only, 


* When I witnessed the pot-making a£ Chowrn, I was aceompani 





by two 


natives of the central group who, in spite of frequent visits to the inland. had 


never before seen the procesi, it not being customary with these people, and 
egpecially with the inhabitants of that island, to gratify idle curiosity on the = 
visitors uri strangers, hut to intimate, if necósmmry in pisos tenue, Qua VES 
mom wil be preferred to their company, or in the case of Ex wans to 
| Lo mialeud them or to attract their attention to some distant part of 


І a The variation amounting to an inch or more in the size of ots of the ame 
18 


dus io khe rule of лов аа. y emplav бог теријал ж 
s of these utensils: there bein pitis neu regulating the 


inches across the echa eriy shaped pot between 9 inches and upwards of 20 


mouth, would be tno large or too small to be in 
under one or other of the varieties af. ati = ur too small to be included 











штей for the tinal firing in one day. — . 

When a pot is deemed sufficiently dry for trimming and 
finishing it is taken from the platform and any superfluous clay 
án the interior is seraped off with a Cyrena shell, after which it 
is reversed and all excess of material externally is removed by 
means of a fine strip of bamboo (deana-tariang) which is 
frequently moistened with water—is are also the fingers of the 


potter—and gently passed over the inner and outer surfaces of 
the vessel in order to smooth them and give an appearance of 


finish to the work. The rim is alao carefully made of ns uniform 
& thiekness as is possible with so rude an implement as the 
danun-kariang. 

The pot is then replaced on the platform under the hut to 
harden for another 8 or 10 days before it is considered fit for 
the final process of firing. For this latter purpose a primitive 
kiln is prepared in some open space near the hut and bits of 
broken pottery are stuck in the ground a few inches apart, and 
in such a manner as to form a rouzh stand for the pot which ia 
placed bottom upwards with the rim resting on the potsherds, 
and some 4 or 6 inches off the round; in the space immedi 
ately under the pot a layer of fine wood ash and a quantity of 


cocoanut shells and scraps of firewood are heaped пр and then- 


a peculiar wheel-like object, called hiwat, of larger circumference 


than the pot, is laid on its up-turned base; against this nre. 
rested the branches and firewood which are to be lighted outside 
the vessel but which must not be allowéd to come in actual | 
contact with it, the length of these billets is of course 


regulated somewhat by the size of the utensil in course of 


When all these arrangements have been completed the fuel 
under and round the pot is kindled and the flame fanned if 


necessary by two or three women who, armed with sticks about. 


5 feet pas in both hands, act às stokers, proppins up and 
replaeing the burning logs until the vessel is supposed to be 
sufficiently baked; it is then carefully removed by means of 


the above-mentioned sticks, and left to cool upon a bed of fine 


ваг where, too, it receives the black stripes without which no 
Nicobarese pot is regarded as finished. This painting is a. very 
simple process, being accomplished by means of strips of unripe 
cocoanut husk about 1 or 2 inches broad, which are laid ап 
while the pot is yet hot; the stain produced by the acid juice 
- contained in the husk turns black the moment it touches the 


‘heated surface, and a few seconds suffice to paint the requisite 


Humber of stripes down the sides and alone the inner and outer 


edges of the rim; while so employed the artiste keeps the pot in 
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E. H. Max.—Nieolar Pottery. 


` position by means of a ‘cocoanut shell cup, which she holds, 
_ edge outwards, in her left hand to save her fingers from being 
burnt 1 


Finally, by way of giving a finish to the work, a handful of 
the moist strips of husk, wherewith the dark lines have been 
made, are passed over the entire outer and inner surfaces, with 
the result that the acid not having been completely extracted, 
imparts a peculiar light copper colour to the parts not already 
stained with a deeper dye. | Lu A К 
In order to identify pots it is a common custom to mark 
them before they nre fired with some device peculiar to the 
maker, care being taken not to infringe upon the “rights? of 
others by adopting any sign likely to lead to confusion, These 
" trade marks," so to speak, may be observed either on the rim 
or on the outer surface of the pot, according to the space 
required for their portrayal ; some sharp-edged tool, such as a 
ihe knife, or spear is used to make these desiens* b 








The aggregate number of pota made in the course of the year 
‘could hardly be aseertained with üny degree of accuracy, but 


having regard to the small number of hands employed in the 
work—it must be very considerable ; it appears that the largest 
demand is for the second and third sizes, and afterwards in 
order come Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 1: the smallest sizes fafdl are only 
sold in the neat little bundles usually containing five, which 


* "These implements are muude of different dimensions to suit the larser and 


smaller kinds of puts. The method of construction is as follows :— 





A cireular lump of clay, similar to that used for the pots, is placed upon a plat 

leaf, ond on it is luil as a pattern another apecimen, the outlines of which wre 

ME Semi pr the -— A o edges with a knife, the model is 
removed and a perfect duplicate tained, these. objects ame not. baked, 

und are not considered ready for use under six months, 

d n following are examples of “trade-marks " recently obserred on the rim 

of a -- | 
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are called “kamintep,” or “a set of five" — Experience has - 
taught the natives that to ensure the serviceableness of the 
pots for any length of time it is necessary to store them for a 
year or so in the heat and smoke of the huts; newly-made 
pots are therefore placed bottom uppermost: on the lattice-work 
platform (lent) with which huts at most of the islands are , 
furnished in the space under the roof where the combined 

action of heat and smoke render the utensils hard and durable, 
so that they may be reckoned as good for a year's service, while 
freshly made pots, or those which have not been properly 
seasoned in the above manner, have been known to“ fly” or 
become useless, if not at the first trial, at least within a brief 


No earthen vessels are made specially for funeral purposes, 
but it is customary on the occasion of a death, for the relatives 
of the deceased to place on his or her grave, two of the largest 
pots as well as four smaller ones; they are there left for about 
six months, and then thrown away into the jungle, together 
with such other articles, eg, spears, etè, as have been similarly 
deposite 


No porous pottery to serve for cooling drinks or any other 
kind of earthenware than that above described is manufactured, 
nor do the Nicobarese ever attempt to produce clay figures of 
men or animals, 
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Манси 21sT, 1893, 
Professor A, Macattsren, MD, FRS President, in the Chair: 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were rend and signed. 

The election of CHARLES JAMES LoxXGMAN, Esq. of 27, 
Norfolk Square, was announced. 

The presents that had been received were announced, amd 
thanks voted to the respective donors, 

Dr. E.. B. Trion read а paper on “The Tasmanians as 
Representatives of Palmolithic Man.” 

Mr. J. A. Brows, Dr. J. G. Garsoy, and others took part in 
the discussion. 

A paper by Professor Porrris on * Burial Customs in Modern 
Greece " ұғаз гейі, 

A paper by the Rev. J. MATHEW on "The Cuve paintings of 
Australia” was read. 
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ЕЛАНМКН ЛАОГРАФА 


Tepi tc ёрайсеос ӛггейом кат@ тйм кнаеТам, 
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Отйфойс дггейон, dprepoméwoon eic Tole мекройс Й elc TÀN 


жнағіам үрнемеусӛмтозм, тнрейтан ка! пара ті» кай Имбс "Ey. 


Анмк Ааа, қатаЛотон қата тійспім пібамотнта бм тйс @то- 


AE 


тітнс брұсібтнтос. Ат м той ёвімоо тобтоы Амата мі — 


££HrH8H À eÜpecic Әроосибтон керамейон ûrrelon n rû ûmê | 
той амотатоц окојгматос том dtd той Kupiou X. Tcocwra | 
бмаскафвемтом Мокнмаїіом татом. сунматігомёмез Báopu, "p 


прот ромен i€cc eic yodc !, кадше Еттісне кай oi METüAOI там 
KEpamicN ciopos ÈN тй арҳаіа 'Алеғсмлреіа, йс ai прдс Önd- 


j -- толас кай Rpt THC NEWTEPOC mûAetûc дміререші. Kal oF | | 
. #оино! сомїстамта йток\еспк@с ûmê Tie корифйс мёүр той | 


тіс фабос 8—16 ка! плефмом мётром @рукоб ёАёфошс ёк 


строәмітсон TEÜpaucueNGON кербмоом Дігілттійкарм, - *Разлаткаум | 


ка: 'ЕлАныком Мафдрион іттауйзн, дп тйс ктісєос тйс ПОЛЕ — 


ото “АЛе>ймАрош меүрі тіс üAdGcemc alrüc ûnê TON "Арай 5, 


Остос Аё ката TINGE сімді а ^oroc. M QN ÉNIOTE. та Ем төс | 5. 


аруаюіс “EAAHNIKOIC Tapoic ейріскомена Анкйа ёҳоисім dro 


KEKDOUCMENON TÒN пибмёма * ко) полад каобло том ктеріс- ы = P 
матозм ферсусі та fyne Emirnàec ёпємеубєіснс айтоїс. Влавнс стел 


én тос * EAAHNIKOIC тафо 4, коі ёч npoicropikoic тіс” Popeiou. ! 


Ебротне 2, 5 





* Вл. Сна. Belger, ім Berliner philol. нл, 1891 (eal. yop 
ж; nent, Кераыньм  Auai ӛімепігіннрін, 4 сга: 
үй! Mr, с. 3 xà. ші ің "Ан Айнинин impio Corrpüummm. 
jw vy 1874, T. ің, с. 215 ке, 
203 Негпапа-Бійшпег, Griechische-Pricatalterthiimer, 1882, c, 380: 
| Е Б e Blümner, air. 
men, dv Ferhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft far де 
өше бс, 182, с, 166 к. Мон in "Елла: суїгоосі тё симбитітіӛмені Tip 
тірш indimara ка} _ ФФ@смата: SMA où Edou raiou Airoc фёреми fi 
























Он the BREAKING of VESSELS 4s a FUNERAL RITE in 
MODERN GREECE. 


Translated from the original of N. G. POLITIS, уса а the 
University of Athens, by Lous "тев 


| Tux custom in question obtains among many peoples besides 


| cur own, and elsewhere as in Greece is probably a survival from Я nU 


the very remotest antiquity. Vessels either especially dedi- 
| eated to the deceased or else having been used in the funeral- 
_ rites are broken at the grave. This custom may explain the 
| diseovery of fragments of vases on the raised-step (Ba@pov) at 
the upper opening of the tombs excavated at Mycenne by Mr. 
Ch. Tsountas. Certainly libations could naturally and properly. 

ba made at this step. Perhaps the same explanation accounts | 
"for the huge heaps of. potsherds at Old Alexandria, where, east 
and south of the modern city there are mounds consisting 





exclusively,—down to a depth which ranges between 8 and — — 
J 16 metres—of Greek, Egyptian, and Roman potsherda be- | | 
` longing to various epochs andl deposited in successive layers | 


` beginning with its foundation by Alexander and ending with its 


capture by the Arabs? This rite, requiring asit did the fracture | | 


. of ritual vessela, serves to account—as some think—for the 
murmerous leeythi with their bottoms broken away which are 
found in ancient Greek tombs,’ for this reason, too, most funeral 


offerings, both in the tombs of Greece," and in those of prehistorie 2 


| Europe" bear unmistakable marks of intentional mutilation of  _ 
some kind. 


es Chr. Belger in the Berliner Piilologiscihe Wochenschrift, 1891 


E 0а, Inscribed handles of cases found at Old Alerandria, p. 3 ff. i 
Eco also the Afienaion, an Athenian periodical, 1874, voL iii, p. по = 

? Herrtmann-Blümnee, Griechische Privafaliertidmer, 1952, p. 390 

^ Herrmann. Blinmer, вр; сы, 
2 5 Olshansen, Ferhaadlunges der Berliner Gesellschaft fie ree ke, 
Г. ло чі To-day, in Greece, they eut all tlie hi “pes 
|^ dead, the current reason given is that this is done to guard = 
вы іе өте кем Foe poini fus 
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"Ew 'EAAda: wÜw 6pabowrai пН Амма бггета етгі тоб тарат ка! 
прф тйс сікісс, ката тия олом тоб мекроб, імауой А2 ка! 
жата тім блом, йк мЁруетаг Я @тикНаеюс помпи. "Атамтауаб 
cyedon rfc "EAAdAoc, Kod fin cTIPMHN ої мекроватта ката- 
Восс TON NEKPON, O lepelc ёкфыоном то графиком 5 Гӣ є 
ка! єїс Гӣм апєАєбсн 1, ётпуёғ ёті той тбфоо дАјгом бор ёк 
логика прос ТОО KOMIZOMÉNHC, `Нтс ттарайта üpaberai Kül 
Валле! Өрака ұбаматос: бмойос кп! 0} парстамемо elC TÒN 


ёмтафнасмбм момігоосі Өрнскеєртіқом кайком ма Айро ума 


emi той мекраб, Емфомобмтес: Обе сушрёе том, ЕтомЕмо 
oroc @мепїгыбстос т паланотать “ЕлАнмка МОм тш 
келейовті төіс перітихобсы. бтбтө сөзметі &тваллан ан 
гм". Ема; Х анон таратнрясеос о1с й тоайтн іеротелестѓа 
Им, облас “ЕлАны:{ерейс паралейте катё тон ёнтафихемён, AEN 
"кирон ond tHe €xmAHciac, Aidti обьема абтйс мне riNerm 
ём TÄ мекросімо йколоџбѓа F, 

"O Kipwc Edward Tylor écne werd боомастӣс moAu- 
мабејас катеһете тим бпарым таратАнсісон Eno тарда 
Хабіс тис “Acide, tic "Атрікӣє, тйс "Амєркйс, тйс Айстрамас, 
tmpépe: moAAde eÜouejc eikuciac ep) riw Aofacrw afrkec 
порєсҳом. @формим Ес тйм TÉNECIN. TON 0бмом Ема ©. 
Пар Иман Ж о! {ерєїс каї том Ашкфм оў Aorwarepot, Èpo 
TéM4ENOI пер’ тре Еммоюю TOU. éOjMóU, бпер ©тпАйамй монг 


Өрнскертікон моммам, бтокрімомтіц бті- еГмег CUMBOAIKI пара 


стасіс THe маХйсеоэс той бжуйуоу сбзматос гіс та стоуета, ét 
Фм Тыс! сочтевемёмом, тНм ГЯМ кой Tû бабр. *Н аАнаңс 
бмшс Ұныша абтоб eid) AUNGTÓN NOMIZOMEN Wd @чєррёөн ма 


Mpoouhadic йшб тіс іерасоліпс тім тымһоріушк осле A дайган пару 
ы ÜMUTHTHCUMEN GANON. 

5 Ген, Ші. 19. 

5 БА. прбс тос бАМИС Аїманом, Пош. Гат. v, T4. 

3 Kaif осот Г\ншсномєн моном {м Гертики тис ТТехопокя бс тиреп 
Мён. САЛМ іеротеместіп, GN cuncBizontar Bi Єттүшає tol ior ип тиб 
Магйчоу 4 Әрпісіс. 

" Tylor, Primitive Culture, 3rd ed. 1891. v, L c. 483-4. 
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"The present Greek custom is to break clay vessels upon the — 


erave, and also, as the remains pass out, in front of the dead 
man's house. Sometimes the same thing goes on along the 
| whole road followed by the funeral. Nearly everywhere im . 

reece the instant the dead is lowered into the cravethe officia- 
ting priest, while pronouncing the worda, “ Dwat thou art and 
unto dust shalt thou return; * pours water upon the grave from a 
vessel specially brought for the rite. This dome the vessel is 
instantly broken while the priest flings with it upon the grave 
a handful of earth. The mourners and bystanders at a funeral 
all deem it their religious duty to throw earth upon the dead, 
saying “May God forgive him (or Wer)" Thus they, without 
knowing it, conform to the practice inculeated by immemorial 
custom upon the ancient Greeks, whereby they were bound to 
straw earth upon any whom they saw unburied" It is note- 
worthy that this religious rite, which no Greek priest would 
think of omitting, has never received the sanction of the Chureh, 
and is nowhere méntioned or provided for in the. funeral 
service. 

Dr. Edward Tylor, to whose remarkable learning we owe 
proofs of the existence of similar customs among various Asiatic, 
African, American, and Australian peoples, offers many well 
considered hypotheses to acom 
enstoms in popular beliefs In Greece, when priests or enligh- — 
dened laymen are questioned about the menning of this eustomy | 
which they adhere to asa religions mite, their answer is that it 
symbolizes the dissolution of the soulless body into earth and. 
water, its component elements. I believe, however, that its 
real or whole meaning ean best be inferred after comparison with 
beliefs and customs of a similar kind elsewhere. А careful | 
scrutiny of these justifies the inference that this practice of 

! Genesis iii, 10. 

* Boe among others JElian, Var. Hist. *, 14. 

3 The only place known to me where the pouring out of the water snd the 
bresking of the vessel are omitted from the rite, otherwise punctiliously observed, 


i Gortynin, in the Peloponnrsus, 
! Tylor, Primifiee Culture, 3rd ed. 1801, vol. i, 483 f. 
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Rcx _ тйс амоволйс mpóc лла параплнси кай тӛс симафєїс atroic -> г 
7 Аотастас, 'ЕФєтйтомтєс МЕ мєт Zomtdcewe Tatra, cundromen - № 
а. ‘Gm Avo Hcaw ai кора! іміш ёз ом пройлає тб ёвон тйс 


2 Өрсісеос төм дггеюн. А.СН ға бті пам тб үрнсмейсам | 





22 прдс кабармойс тгріпет мб катастраоИ, бткос мн. ВевнАввВН ar 
Y. S ^ P ре a % і 


1 UBAAHC ypricecoc, kai MEDBH OÜTOC H TON KüBüpMN Емергееб > 
ка Е бъ tåpiepawéna еіс тойс wekpobc прёпе émicHc wd м 
- KürücrpéquwrGi Toc é&acpaAizurai rfc üqiepoceoc ó ckonóc, 
_ cnc @@ émaraiotro Gy tuydn érinero GAAW тіс ypHcic üíTÓN,- 
Ос л та ёп) той тбфоџ ёмагізбмема éwyvya inetigeto dn Ard 
Yl. m F a a Е; Ч a T. AN i : Быз, - 
— той 6üwürOU aÜTOÜ KGB[CTONTO UTTHDETIKQ Tip THALOMÉN(O мекрф, 


Y . і = * 
im etre ка) та скейн &тиснс бполамВамомема пара тос ката 
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so исін Anaic, прёпе ма катастрафахн, іма үрнсімейсбзсін айта, Ы 
1 Өмептніва бита прде ттасам бААнм урна. 
О, ‘0. прое тб протон паратнромен би кой ман, кавос та 
К пола, соичедісонта! кадармо! ката тӣс кнлєѓае, кой EN MEN TOIC 
E к кіруаіос үрбмеіс бі Етті TAN OIKIAN тоб пемеобмтос üqpiKkNOÜMENOL - 
ёкаёпїромто ката тч ёолон перірраімдмене блат тобто АЁ 
1. пробкето ён ürreiwc wepauejg 6i dAAWc oikiüc KEKOMICMENON, 
— n X Grreion éxaAerro üpAdwioN 1, Nin én пАстос “ЕлАнм= і: 
E “көс тӛпес й каварсс гіхетш ката тим ёпамолом: ån TÄC 















кнхвіас, CUNICTOMENH EIC NIPIN TÜN (гірді тб метасуомтом. — 
rec, бтіс дж еті тө тгАеістон гіметсі tw TH бікіз той мекроб* | 


Ех Копро Аё кат Егаіресін міттоосі тас уєїрас ёт абтой тобу қ 
B Палимбинс, ҥ, 65.— 5 yo. "Apicrog, New, ÊŞÊ: doc În werê TÛ dinê | / 


се“. 
| шыным! тб сазыт каборыос үйрім бполобеси тойс оікєісюс той тебёместос» Мм 
| Тебе, А. ӛрмімоя: тд йрмймон ётїйкто прёотн© Өїрїс тїс йй || 
mi “Аркторам, "ExxAncióz. 1033.— BA. ki Hermann-Blümner, op. eif. p. 365,.— * — 


е” Тері бысы кайаршон пара `Ршманис ВА, Bekker, Gallus, т. 11.0. 378. 72 


| 2 Корай, "Атакто, т. б, с. доҙ кі.-Іш. Прштодікш, Пері тіс map | 
Balin topic, “AG. TEGO, c. 13.—'O és Koosctosntinoutioke: “EAA, QIAN, CHA. AJ 
о Aerer, T. Wi. c. 139 (n Tzecué тїс Мшарёс ‘Aclac)—'Ez ibon at пн _ 
C Spupiae riwcocknucs TI TOCTO cuwxIETUP wai ён Toprunia, "A&imac, Tp- T 
| Дема ка: Жм тиі тіз | Қоңламшы.- бшбсіше ЖМ тїї TON yapan me 
Tace, ol 2Йамрубмека ёк кимас, wimrover dc yefpae, 13 ad шіятроч 

; ы” ой poster епәгрігонтты > ріптонсім ele THN стегит (Noel, Coutumes 
| mythes, ef trodifions des provinces de France, с. 94). “Овен кө тд 
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breaking vessels is based upon two leading notions or preocen- 
pations. (4) That everything used in the ritual of purification 
ought to be destroyed lest the efficacy of the purificatory act be 
annulled through the profane use afterwards of things employed 
in its performance. (b,) That objects given tothe dead must be 
destroyed, to guard against the possibility of their use for other 
purposes which annuls their dedication to the dead. Just as 
animals sacrificed upon graves are believed by primitive man to 
become, by their death, serviceable to the departed, so all chattels 
(which were also naively endowed with a life of their own) must 
perish by fracture or mutilation of some kind in order to 
serve the dead man's purposes, becoming through such mutila- 
tion unfit for living use. 

With regard to (a), the first of these notions, we observe that 
now, as of old, purifications are a part of the funeral ritual. 
Among the ancients all who visited the house of mourning, were 
purified on issuing out of it by water, which was sprinkled upon 
them out of an earthen vessel broucht from another house, 
This vessel was called dpfamov.' Nowadays, in a great many 
parts of Greece, this purification takes place after the funeral is 
over, ani for the most part its rites are observed in the house of 
the dead, whither the mourners return? In Cyprus, by way of 
exception, the washing of the hands takes place over the open 


1 Pollur, vii, 63. Scho. in Ariafoph. Neb., 895: " It was û custom after the 
dead had been borne to the grave for his whole household to wash themselves 


Why way of purification. Herychins, к т. dpddeuw: the vessel of purification 


(dpiiri) was placed in front of the house. — Aristophanes, KEeclerixzowene, 1033. 
See also Hermann-Blimner, op. cit, p. 355. For equiralent purifleatory rites 
ab Romo, see Dekker'a Galfus, vol. iii, p. 378. 

! Korb» Mircellanies, vol. ii, p. AME. J. Protodikos, Our. Funeral Hiler, 
Athens (1860), p.13. Publications of the Greek Piilological Association ob 
Constantinople, vol. xix, p. 130, mention the ritual ot Terme in Asia Minor, 
I know from private sources that this is the ritual observed at Gortynia, Athens, 
districts of France; people on returning from n funeral wash their hands, and 
the towel used to wipe them iz summarily disposed of (Noël, Coutumes, mother 


ef fradifious der provinces des Froece, p. 94). Here арып we can discern 


$ to prevent any profane employment of what has served for a rite of 
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| МУ. B. "Ex Айн Аё тйс Өрїкнс мїттомтш! êmî fo ммйматос пёмтес_ 
| - 0! cuNOAEÜCONTEC TÅN KHAEICN, тобто Аё тптоюбсм фс AETOUCIN - 
A. i. мн. Влетосі том мекром каб Опмом +.  Xaoóc А. ём і 
_ фаметаи И ёчмою тоб кабармой &м тотс "Аркамкос tiv 
paócecc Tow Ü&pidw қата тйм Марасм тіс мекрікӣс п 
Hw бАЛауоб бллбс ёенгобсіч ос катозтеро» Өй Гасмем, ы. « 
токе. плестос хоре тйс "Аркамас каї ём ата TÄ Гритблем a 
Acrovcin Gri «Gua mpocnepdcy TÒ Аєйрамо, Mpérer dméctoc ха 
парнс Ема качӣто Я ма (= міо) стаммо À мі лайка | СА 
_( = Айгиком) гемітн меро ка! ма тф уюбенс ато ты мё xpi E 
TOU Bpowon € ас7с тим алАн Й ydmou 'c тёгкомйр тоб сттой a 
соб H wgmpocrü 'c THN порта сой мё обАо Türreió H міса” с. Ae 
тос тёссерас дгкозмаїс тоб cmmioU dl wd спаснс таггеіө xal 
ма eime: Auc (— 8cüc) ¢ хорёе томе тб како топ nû wî — 
мас вра.» *Eniore of Aciciscimonécrepoi Хомошам блом = Ай : 
ómouAHmoTe THc оікісс їтйрүом Chop, édN тоун каї. BÉNE 2 
MOON прф тис оїкїас‚ мп ём тоайтн периттосе «тӧ nep т 4 
Ємат Врӣсю. (= враск), Hol pie esa Чурчстон, мїасма Tic. i 
olkiuc, kai npéne Мй тобто ма Xu амёскос, fua. кабер, Л 
бікіб, «piati скоџАнкийїге тб мерб » бтам MEA Th Acivan 
* Enicne yUnovc Td баор . nid To KoAd= A “па ка: 0 | 
16 emm?» "Je 
"Еж Аё тйс Аєйтёрас том бмаграреісізм [AEN "A 
| TOAAGH cund@era мартирайса тм ттєттоїйнєїм той Айай, pon Й | 
> : ix taic Opaucmencic Aarinoic Awp eiwar TIDOTIDIOMÉNON. Ali rûm, £ E | 
Е. мекром, кїї фт й ұбсс той Сһатос ele Tn rw kal ıi xara ў 
крон той Жет сем айт PUN M Oc of катал au 
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* 'O én Kowcrawnwounóher "EAA, фїһоА. сўАлогос, т; н. с. 549, 
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grave. The water-jars are then immediately broken, tom 
with the oil-jar brought there for a different purpose:! E. 
- At Aenos in Thrace all who have followed the procession to | 4% 
the grave wash themselves there. The reason they give for so = 
doing is “In. order not to see the dead man іп their dema?” | 
_. But an idea of purification is obviously embodied in this custom 
a8 well.as in the Arcadian custom of breaking jars while the 
‘fur eral goes by. This is variously explained in various localities б 
и aa will bo shewn below. In most Arcadian country places, and | 
: _ even in Tripolitza itself, the injunction is“ Ax qon aa be i 
come by your door, take a jug full of water, ora jar or some % 
= vessel, straightway empty this, pouring it from one end of the ~~ 
6: Street to the other, or else empty it om the cornerstone of your | ЕР. 
_. house or pour it out in front of your door, or halfway between Ф 
№ the four corners of your house. Break the vessel thus emptied | 
ДУ and say, ° May бой forgive him (or her) and may the harm thet 3 4 
> fell on him not find ws.” Hie 
— Sometimes those who are especially superstitious throw out all p 
x the water that may be st red anywhere in the house when a corpse | 
"happens to be borne past, and the reason реса cane e. 3 2 
i" thatthe water is rough,” that is impure, useless, —a pollution to. 
_ the house, and must therefore immediately be thrown vey Ê Î 
the house may be purified, “ for water breeds worms,” if letin 
e Gêr a corpse kos gons past. Meere bine 
_ their pouring out the “ water beer ааа а "M = 
_ “to get the house clean.”* ME 
From (D), the second of the two notions mentioned above, spring E ҚЫ 
аана fixed popular belief 
that the water held by these broken vessels was an offering to ж 
‚ the dead, and that the pouring out of it on the earth, together 
E ‘with the breaking of the vessel holding it, is the most effectual 
> (Ан bringing the dead into possession of their own, The 
б. Os. По Phiüeloris Жуз, Athens: (1874), p. 98, А, Бай 


 Cypriote Studies, Athens (1 p. 738. WM 
i бес тд. Үйі, р. 846, of the . dings af the See eae — 
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N. G. PoLrris.—74e Breaking of Vessels as a 


АнАбтато: трәпо: бпос Мі8н TÒ просфербменон б мекрде. 
“Өс ка) тара тоіс mAeicroic Aaorc, ӛкмдіа Матнретта! қа! 
парӣ тоіс "ЕлАнгім 4 AoZacia epi émBrocec THN NEKDCON ET; 
tHe pic кош н парЕепомённ тн Абаса TaUTH cunNGera tHe mpo- 
Mopac Tpomian eic abtotc, MoAAayod tic "EAAdAoc €ZaKxoAo- 
Вабсім Емагіточмтес тбіс мекрдіс, ос ём ВАА Timm маламва- 
момем 1. “Ewradea & @ркобмева м дмаферддмен бті еч таіс 


плестаю "Еллнмкаю убора Еті тріп Имеромбкта ÅNÓTTOUCIN 


EN Ti A@matin Grol éFepuyHcen O NEKPOC GKOIMHTON ALYNON 
Kal TrapaBérouciN бртоос қай Мігнмонм пАнрн бАптос%; "Ем 
Крітн бпотібетші Еті той тато/ Айгнчос бАптос ка! й істе! 
ексі нмёрас тєссаракомта Айт Ао боосон бті ката тм ұрдмом 
тобтом й wuy той мекрой ттерірероменн eic roÜc TÓTDUC eic 


обс 20 пореорёвн піме: ёк той бастас Екеімои Епачеруоменн 


тім écmépaw?,  "Ewiayot бмос Ансмомнёєїсас тӣс ёммоіас 


той ёбімоо ётласвн ёлАн мкаюлогіа, On AHAGAN TÒ Grreion 
той блатос ём т око тоб вамінтос урнамебег биос ПЕСЕ 
мёса 0 ли Волос, û 0потос « Гімета! сім мога кот ёруєта) мё 
перн тім чүпүйм той птеламіоо +». "Н dri ма тоб кротос ток 
Өраосмёмом йггеіом ёклокомто ої лаїмомес, бсо пертрёўоцо 








ZHTOUNTEC ма с0рос мі тйс Вас eic TÅN KÓAGCIN TÄN үшүйм 5, 
'Ем. Тритёла 3 ка! ём поллоїс ушоріос тйс Мамтімеїас тістей 
өшсін Öri таггеїа Өрабомто: прос ЕкрбВнсін той Харов Ka) 
апотротнм абтоб. Zuneipizovcm ёкєї ката тйн ёкфорём той 


! Tlap&esiis, "Ай. 1872; т. li. c. 143. 

з у. Merk Merhüwau, Aiguoc Juoriwoue, 1818, с. 273 (Македома). “Өт tå 
eMON топта крите? WOAAGyOO тис "БАЛдАЮС рииоскомнн ФЕ імас dam- 
Anto. 

* Bybilakis, Neugriechisches Leben, c. 67.—llawhpa, 1876, т. xvii. 
с. 331. 


“ Кат” ймсюинанм тоб Курию Г. Apocisn. —llapanAwcia "ролине im- 


m WOM o THC шы Әпор кежейсі тікті таггені їнї ын Пн кіс 
то Олор wai muri û оу той т«бмебтос. (ВА. Мііггіне, т. i, col. 97, 
320, 456.) 
* "Амтомиьюь Конте, с. 346-7— uon t еңшна блаліта: кпі віс тім 
Бабын mhNCüm ürrekoN TÓ M Aer 
Girer, éEmperuic К ёч Керкгра, 













Ж 3 M 43s. E 
пасее eoples, th “ 
анаган надам Henes the E 
tom of making offerings of food to them. These offerings аге сош- | 
monly made in Greece as I have recorded at length потек” 
| Tat it outy bo noted hero that in many placés a lighıtis kept bar, J 
it secutive days and nights in the chamber of the — 
departed where bread as well as a jar of water is kept in readi- | 
| ness? In Crete a jar frl oÈ water ia deposited at tho grave, where 
бэ, itis left for forty days, the belief being that during all that time _ 
EU ретке soul wanders over the haunts where it lived, and. | | 
` geturns every evening to drink of the water provided” Im Ж 
— — gome places, where the meaning of this eustom has been lost | 
_ «sight of, other explanations have suggested themselves. The jar | 
of water placed in the house of. the dead is for the devil to fall | 
a rice sa heen vo Av wade of tont 
тя dead.™ C Or else the noise of the breaking of the jar drives away — 
the demons who hover around seeking violently to drag off the — 
Au ead man’s soul to torments.’ E 
ras At Tripolis and in many Mantineian villages it is believed 2 
EA. that the vases are broken to frishten RT him | a 
M away. There it is customary for the more well-to-do to breaka | 
з 2204 Parihenon (Athens, 1872), val. ii, p. 143. < 


ON. -3 Ch. Megdanou, The Lantera of Diogenes, 1818, p. 273, where Macedonia is E 
E of. That this custom prevails widely in Greece I know from. private, 0 
nc sources of information. ^. 
p 2 Bybliskis, Veugriechischer Гебен, р. 67. Pandora (1876), vol, xvii,p. 341,.— HEAR 
Ú 4 This fact ia kindly communicated by Mr. G. Drosines, An analogous pre: 
a “sumption is made in many parta of France, where they empty all vessels in hes 
onler that the soul of the departed may not run the risk of falling in and being | 
‘drowned (see Mélusine, vol. i, col. 07, B20, 4268). M 
 & Ánionimdoa, Kreieis, p. 246 f. A similar significance is attached Ao tally к < 
5 чево of breaking earthen pote sa a part of the Great баа, Тыз іа 
ооренир " o 





















































роб мӣ Өрабосім, ої мём єйпоротеро TU. 
INON, Oj à аттеразгерді тмд кілемін лд: арал | 
om nic Bt pac тӣс оікіас, Н Эро THe дурас Tod Acmatiou én a - 
| TEAcUTHCEN ù мекрбс, A én d Amarin eeAcyon Йто ём 1 
omat тбзы бкомсмбтом, Tò ӛггеіом Өраһеі стемде сиггемиє 
P" є oH gine ‘roe Büwówror, cuNHÜÉcTüTG AÉ ruwH, dAAd mpecBüri - 
ers Жұоиса Имкіпм бм том 50 E£rüw* ес néon Өём ётитрёпетоі 
Е оъ авн о нео гінгі @мусуорог № Sees to Харон | 
(емі та paioun mè tò Харо») 4,-бпер à 4Анёёстєрөм,—Ануп _ 
_ ФОВоймеко: ёкМїкнїм TOO Xdpov, mpotimdacs ма асаа? ёс 
абтНн ттресбітня мбллом Ñ néon, Пістегона АЕ бті A Meme 
той @ггеюо, Екфоройса TON, Adpon, €acpadiza thw zany Tow 
аллан. Ка émAérüuci! Bpavonrec TO drreion -"Ехане mäe 
T ФПИрес, мморё Харо, мамтотос ! = (- һюй айтос)—ёнтабда € g 
єта! тй аггыточ-—« @ААомє бін міс паїрмас! = «бпос епбтен | 
TO кераміші, ётос, рё тере, ма спйсн то wie coU dw iuwdp- | 
Que!» (Hf «dw гамампис 'c rÓ cmím мас! e) F *ciepésioi Nd 
Єїсосте = (И - мі eiuacte | *) й «№ "uar asepésioi oi memoile - 
N «Enoc ydan, oi блл CIAEpÉNIOI | > (бпомаеітаі = ЧС Ема! = jd 
- Aérova X üri Bpabouci ró drrelow « rid мё CKiüzüUwE TÓ Харо,» 
9 - Мам т акобсн б Харос ка} на мым zuwüpóH, H end mH 
о марен плі о Харос,» H «rid ма win Занарон 6 Харос» — 
Шын. «м4 мН созен тілі карей ка ӨЛАн Bold" e vû enim mûç 








534 Д лли Н п ма мім пєйймн GAMOG I «pid wd meinoune $ 
aM ‚ @посёлоо!, * H «rid wd 'sar ol GAAO герої.» 1 






«га мі мим той перман пла,» Н «ма Ееспасн то како ‘etd e 
| керам той Xápou, H «rid nû púra tů како отд то сттіті міс,» 2% 
Непа м мн мас тахаіри ті қақб, H » "пі мі гісооме ol 
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2 Қат” йчаквікшсін тоз К.А. Ӯ. "AüumrrümoóAou, £repo трбто прос ёк- 0 
7 Фоймсн той Хароу көні тіс awAeinc cumetizowra. of Әс ің “Аркама | 
К н асан А йа ж, бетімен кілем uii 7 
bU Мур! 2 таушы, émATUNTEC с 4т8 каМімі тӛ спйсес, шәрі Хара, мі тә | г 

Өй мЗоресис,» й «серн oi mol "Емитуоб Aè ràe Mane н 
“жібе al xû sel трио кото а ті «орда mange acta 
| gre wd ie рос ао о û ele Hi оойм тло сірне (дса, H 
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19 иле jar: or іше оп Ње ге моа A the p 
people will break an old vessel or only a tile, before the me қ 
| fot, the door of the das amber, or eren inside tho mom M 
P where the body is laid out, which is the one where the holy | 





к (pictures are kept. The vase is broken by aome near relation or 
friend of the dead, in most eases by a woman. But she must bẹ 
rather old, over fifty as a rule No young person may do IS 
“ since the young have not the strength to measure . themselves | 11 
| aguinst Charon," some say. Others putit more plausibly by say- | 
т ащ that it is for fear of Charon's revenge that an old person i | 
4 preferred to a young one. This breaking of n vase is believed 
7. tó inspire Charon with fear and thus to preserve the lives of the A Sh 
-  gmrvivors. While in the act of breaking they say; Thou hast | 
taken one from us, oh Charon, thou numbskull, here he is"— | 
sos then they break the vase-—" none other shalt thou take!" OF 
th again : = As this tile ыйы, б: быгап, э be broken iy hose E 
© thou comest again” (or, “if thou enterest afresh this house 
For"). Or again: “May we (or‘you’) be of iron"! Or,” 3 
۳ - fone is lost, be the others as iron i" (ie, the others shall. be a4 
1 sk mg asiron) The accounts popularly given of this breaking | 
a ` of pots and potsherds is that they do it “to frighten Charon,” or 4 
2. 4 “that Charon may hear the noise and not return," or "that he - 
ae шау not come again to this house," or“ that he may not have ~ 
- diis will another time,” oe “that tın karı may be spo Chai 
Z ГЕ or “that the harm may fly from our louse,” er thet oe ш 
БЕ, harm may not find us again,” or “that the others may live | 2 4 
С "that no one else may die,’ “that the survivors may bide 
E. "where they are," or” may be lusty and strong"! 


Foe eA E Aged a following rnd е a a = 
отока, Sometimes they break the rod of the loom which i from c Hh 
- Hd to 3 metres long, saying “this rod hust thou broken, Charon, thou numbskull, — i 
-— but iron shalt thou not break ;" or, " may the survivors be aa iron." In Tripolis, — 
Ш 
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ар; Е а 
The j Breaking f Теме: as ч е A 
Aad м9 тф уебмемом кат@ rfc ймор тонрам £yovai "a 
E 01 то ёвмом тобто тнробмтес Oic TiwETO) And ма. 
b. ір c00H Н puyH Tol мекрай, ЕомНеюос йі Айгнмос тоб блатос 
| райета: пара тім Өйрам тйс бікіпе ката THN зоом тиб | 
роот. “Ew Xi АоЕАго0с! мём симфеомас прбс toùe BpriNoUC _ E 
тйс мекрезсімон ақадоцФіас бті етіпомозтатон rna карады | E 
Е; н VUYM yoXpiCMÉNH той cüwaroc, npóc макоб a abe | 
г. _ Рїптошсм Ыс тНн баон пыМма өггейа баатос бтам Е D 
Bo  Aeivawow Ex müc oikiac, ПАНМ Аё тобтои полло! том pinin kai 
1 ситгем(ом фіптомсі тоабта қай бтам мерунтаг И помпн трд тіс | 
T. eic Tí, Aib wd Apocicoun «тым лабра тис wuyHce той | 
`мекроб?. “Ең Ктр» АЕ қата тым ёккомАнм таб мекзоб | е 
ЕС. “Хімовам бӛең ка) бм Мёрүнта! fi мекрикН помп прое @на- _ 4 
gm. кас фик тйс фоунс той мекрой. Олоор кабаром ек "мин | 
T árreiów, ünep áu£cuc ріптомтес усмаї соктрівоос 2. Хочеві- - 
ьо mpocémr aóró wd Екуешсін ес тас 6AoUc катотпм тоё. 
ү мекрай ко! блом то ём таїс бАріас той оїкоо dmorerawevudNoN - 
` бАшр тпстебомтес бт уе. мамай мт: бпёпломем ём атф. 
тич амостагн маусарам, А йс бпектетмен том мекрбм 6 хам 
но ywuyorrommic "АггеХас *, A 
Анломбт пареуєта: ойто каї алАн, мибологткій айти, as 
77 (нас той ésiuov, Aric Gumc Emckorize THN KONGE кратойсам | ын 
C agan, Öri Tò быр eiai mpocpopd mpc TÒN эи ка! фт, : 
ENOMENWC HH Bpaicic THN ӛггеһом скопеі тім 4ғас м тис | 
Ото тоб мекрой урнісеюс тйс просрорӣс тайтнс. | 5 





















































\їиїтєро) ‘rid wd Adcouwe và Xüpn üx PumüpBw,. micrebONTer OT! à Xüpupw, і = 
- бы белсен на i nave Ad ümmc ünokrims САЛон тімі ік тіс птіс eue, 0 
. BAkmum TÛ пропрюмёном прое Мамом пйтой excision Өй фознӘф кі 7 
- 96 pori. 

* Pouquexille, Voyage. de la Grice, 1827, v. жі с. 147.— Притьмко 


ШО ор. cit. c, 13.—TÓ iun паретнрндн іт імой ін “Абінаіс xui TOMayot | 
‚тис ПеАотокинсоо. | 


к. КамеХЛАйин, Хнімді „Анам кта, “Adin, 1890, е. 338. 
_  * Enrripoc, op, eit, 
| 4 Локас, ор, ей. с. оу. 












pe: "Funeral Bite in Modern Greeee. 

а А spilled чр ба соем Î who kep ND 
ÜÉübserrance are absolutely firm in: their faith that it rehen 
departed. Usually à vessel is broken at the house door as the — 
eed On the island of Chios there is a literal 






























E ауасы duda RAN Be 
over many friends and kinsmen of the departed, when the puo- m" 
E cession passes their doors, empty vessels of water into thestreet | 
b ` dn order to ease the burning pains of the dead” In Cyprus, all 
along the read taken by the funeral pure water is thrown a 
“upon the ground for the relief of the dead, and the jars contain- | 
ing it are flung down and broken when emptied’ Another 
on Cypriote custom requires that all the water standing in house: 
passed by the funeral should be thrown away. The belief is 
| Sharon or the Summoning Angel of the dead (будас | 
армуоторл ha polluta ich sanding watery washing i 
„fhe blood-stained knife ued to slay the dead. 
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ы» ШЕ со. е рабе аер the water is | 


в 
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— an offering to the dead and that the breaking 
p “assures the sole use of the offering t 


with it, if he tries to come aguin, They believe instead cf making a new victim — 
n the house, heewill see this and begone in fear and trembling. 
| ù Pouguerille, Foyage de Га Grece, 1827, vol. vi, p. 147, s er E p 


с SS am orar ihi doir r irons tha’ wick йына ы іс қы бл 
0 
m 
t. 7р: 13. иаа аните бна аа ра Д ра МОК И 






т the Peloponnesus. 2% 
[000 FK. Kanellakes, Chiote Miscellsnier, 1800, p. 338. E 
3 Bangarios, op. cif. 4 Loukas, op: cit., p. 97. AE 
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J^ "fle Cave Parstincs of AUSTRALIA, fheir AUTHORSHIP aud 


— - Stestricasce. By the Rev. Jonw Marükw, M.A, Б.Т. 
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: His discovery was made a little to the north of Lake — 
"- spas, near the heart of Australia, and the description he — | 
| 3 | haa given of the style от ит, i, BULBS i о тс Жы " Pe 
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У E treatment ; they represent animals ¢ ielly. Та опе sketch there pe 
“1 соттоһютен, The artists haya АА 


зм 


E 
М power, but usuall 


Eat! 
"2 
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THE art of painting has been so little r ictisei | Pirinei 
of Australia, that to say they were ignorant of ib altogether 








_ with Europeans have given evidence of considerable imi 

deren: pictorial art has not risen higher than 

— rude conventional sketches: of men, kangaroos, emits, turtles, - 

— . Snakes and weapons; done mostly in charcoal and espe 

eut out on trees or graven on rocks. The linear 

_ Seratehed on the inner surface of opos sum rugs or carved om 

[1— EN end PN coloured + мі black or yellow ate of hé 

~ Simplest patterns, But at a places, v widely apart, 
|- COACH E] | 

- to the ordinary aboriginal level. The only localities, so faras I 

— ean learn, where this келет егіні аслан сеа снаа E 

_ the following : Depuch d, one of the Forestier group, on the 

_ West coast of Australia, in lat. 20^ 37' S. and long. 117° 4U Es 

Cape York Peninsula; Clack’s Island, near Cape Flinders on 

_ the north-east coast of Queensland : Chasm Island in the Gul — 

D of Carpentaria, and the Glenelg and Prince Regent Rivers, not 

7 far inland, on the north-west coast of Austruülia. - Mr. J, Brad- 
| slaw informs me that Lieut. Oliver, of H.M.S. " | 

T. ena survey expedition on the west. coast of Australia found | 

cave drawing on Feint island, near Bigge Point (lat. 14° 30" 8.“ 

long. 125? 3' E), and took some sketches. I do not know their | 


character. 


D s 
EN _ would not he for from the truth, Some of them after contact s 
К: к. ат 











In three places,a few miles distant from: ‘each m 


ne Giles found paintings of inferior workmanship and 
І the almost universal hand-prints, He Не notices сее 
the Roman numerals VI. painted red, tod dotted over wit: 










same race аз those who else 
lof their presence, 
E The paintings on Depuch Island nre numerous, bnt, ju 
- from the sketches made by t i 
E Are much inferior to the other grow ли point of subject 





+ is a rude attempt at lie inen 
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ieir discovèrer, Capt. Stokes, hey d 124 


® i. 
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Е * 1 dm a 















? with yellow," 
ы bam, 29rd June, 1821, when he acec 


"a white argillaceous earth which had been worked up into a > 
“ete.” Besides M нет BE dots, “the figures were _ 
E belts ;"* more-than one hundred and fifty figures had been thus | 


Кыч piason ‘of the bend ‘wen. fico the | ids 
12 a e natives of Port Jackson. The human. figures were 9 





| by ЖЩ 
Capt. Grey (now Sir George Grey), in March, 1838, on the M 
` Glenelg Hiver, near thè north-west coast of Australia, in ` 


its 3 
= by Mr. Joseph Bradshaw, in the beginning of 1891, at PE “3 


_ Specimens of art—the Depuch Island group issomewhat oe 
were produced by people of one and the same race, who were. яг 
"foreigners relatively to Australia. One singular characteristic | || 
indicates a unity in style of execution, viz., the decoration of AB 
the body of certain of the figures with dots, This was a feature | 


| о. rigin 
KR. ауе nent A | val ih PE D e | 
IBS eer ы 
5 y: "Journal of rpeditious of dia (in Мал. | 
7 Western and estern. Australis, 1837-0." " | 





Eu ovi Fi bini Je human figures have if 1; Е 

(Uer meia e el Е д^ 

In the Cape York Peninsula, the northernmost "id E o. "i 
eensland, Mr. Norman Taylor, when exploring, “ A 
lat. wall of rock on which numerous figures were drawn. The They Ж 

were outlined with ted ochre, and filled in with white The 
of a manu was shown in this manner, and waa, spotted | _ 








-At Clack's Island, paintings were Wiki Ae ie Cunning- ж 


| " They were executed upon a red. ochre | 2 
bed on the black schistus), and were dalinented by dots of — — 








hey represented “tolerable figures of sharks, turtles, 


dotted all over $, in dotted transverse: | | 





Those t Chasm Land wers dieovers by Flndem 14th Я 
January, 1803. They were painted with charcoal, and some 
Kind of red paint on white rock as а back ground, and n 
sented p« ses, turtles, kunguroos, and a human hand. | 
‘Westall found, at the same spot, "the ef і ion. of 12 
Kangaroo, with a file of thirty-two persons following after it. | 












Id-in his hand something resembling 


nude. 
The most notable of the cave paintings are those found 


125° 9 E, lat. 15° DIY S, and some near. the same | 
t River, in long, 125° 36’ E, lnt. 15° 40’ S, or soma | 


37 miles north-east of Grey's, 
"There сап be little doubt that all these croupa otf 











С I shall 


` four discovered and sketched by 
_ Grey's was the upper part of a nude (or apparently nude) human 






tively. 
now restrict my observations to the two most impor- 


form! embracing full face, arms and trunk; the mouth not 
delineated, or probably worn off the painting. This figure was 





` executed upon the sloping roof of a natural cave, the entrance 


to which was 5 feet in height. For the sake of effect the back- 


of the work seen by Grey, Taylor, Cunningham, and 





r Bradshaw. Figure I. of 


| ground had been coloured black. The total length was 3 feet 


6} inches, the greatest breadth 3 feet 11 inches, the 


eyes being black, a halo of light red was depicted round the 


head, 


its continuity being interrupted by the neck; triple 





el dotted lines of white crossed the halo from the head. 


4 = ` outwards at regular intervals. All round thé halo, rising from | 


its outer nm, there were wavy tongues of flame done in a 
darker red. The outline of the halo was dark red, that of the 


eyes yellow, that of the nose red. The trunk of the body, 


from the level of the armpits down to abont the waist, was 


marked irregularly all over with red ticks, bearing a strong = 


resemblance to Sumatran writing. (Plate IV., fig. 1.) 


Grey's fig. IL. (Plate IV., fig. 2) is also of a human form, and z 


done on the roof of another cave. [tiscladin aredrobe, reaching | 
from the neck to the ankles, and having MEHR SEG The: 


total length of this figure is 10 feet 6 inches: the face looks 


right forward ; the background of the face is white, the mouth _ 


being indicated by a red streak. No nose appears, the proba- 
bility is that the paint has been worn off by d : weather. The 
eyes are outlined with yellow, which is bordered with a thin тей 
line. Surrounding the face, there is a broad band of yellow 
outlined with red, and outside of this is a broader white band 


or halo also outlined with red, and interru attheneck. The | 


hands and feet are coloured dark red, The figure stands nearly 


in the military attitude of * Attention,” the hands, however, ` 


being separated a little from the sides, Immediately over the 
head on the outer halo or head-dress are six marks, placed in a 
horizontal line ot close regular intervals, bearing a general 
resemblance to plain Roman letters. To the right of the figure 


are three perpendicular rows of small irregular rings, seventeen 


in the line next the figure, twenty-four in the middle line, and 


twenty-one im the outer line. To the left and eloaë to the _ 


shoulder are two marks which may have been intended for 


bitte beta y have to represent this figure clothed with a tight- 
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similar rings. The upper one is like a crescent with convex 
side up the other like a horizontal ellipse, the upper left (to the 


- observer) quarter wanting. For a view of coloured prints of 


these and other paintings seen by Grey, I would refer to his 
Morth-West and West Australia, vol i, pp. 201 e£ seg. The 
colours employed in both Grey's and Bradshaw s discoveries 
wore red, blue, yellow, black and white. In Bradshaw's there 
was also brown. | | 

Various conjectures have been made’ regarding the origin of 
this group, some of them rather wild. These paintings have 
been referred to Phcenicians, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Hindus 
respectively. Mr. R. Brough Smith thought that with the 
exception of Grey's fig. L, the authorship of which he considered 
doubtful, they were the work of natives of Australia “ unassisted 
by any knowledge gained by intercourse with persons of a 
different race." As lone ago as 1846, Mr. Hall sought to 
identify fig. L as Amoun, Cronus or Jupiter. He says that one 
Hindu who was shown a sketch of it, called it Kons; another 
called it Koodar or Kadar; and a Victorian Black called it 
Pundyil, a deity of the Victorian natives On page 36 
Mr. Hall identifies this figure with the Hindu Siva; his 
conclusion, I believe, is correct, although hardly justified by 
his premises, Now, however, we have got fresh light in Mr. 
Bradshaw's discoveries, and when viewed in conjunction with 
them, it is all but certain that this figure is intended to repre- 
sent one of the Hindu Triad, viz, Mahadeva or Siva (the 
Destroyer Time), which is sometimes portrayed with a halo 
round the head. wh 

With regard to Plate IV., fig. 2, being much struck with the 
resemblance which the marks on the head~-dress bore to the alpha- 
bets of Sumatra, I have tried to decipher them, and I believe the 
result issuccessful. By comparing the characters on the painting 
with the specimens of Sumatran writing, given in V. D. Tuuk's 
“Tes Manuscrits Lampongs," I made out the first four letters to 


1D AI BAT; then I found from Marsden’s “ History of Su- ~ 
matra "" that the Battas of Sumatra applied the name Daibattah | — 
to one of their deities, and that the Cingalese have a cognate | 


name dewiju ; the Telingas of India employ the word datwimda, 


the Baijus of Borneo, dewattah, ete.—all to designate a divine | 
bsing. I ultimately succeeded im deciphering the whole 
inscription to read DAIBAITAH. The following considerations. 
leave, I think, no room for doubt as to the correctness of my 
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Аршы и ОА окр B | 
2 и я оп the Probable Origin and Antiquity of the Aboriginal Natives 


a “History of. Sumatra," p. 2290. 
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EXAM. Aw 
L $ aot :the authentieated letters are. from V, D. Tuuk's - s І 
> painting with perfect accuracy, and that it was in perfech | 
КА Г preservation, the characters are :— ж 


Бс - M 
| Gal Tih L€ 4 
‘My interpretation is D AT B AI TAH — Б 
Cl KR. fi нина ШИШ 

ably corresponding forms in “ Les Manuserits Lampongs." » i 
Forms of da are c, “хл = ie (and CZ (like above) on. AS 


толас, 
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pp. 96 and 101). 35% 
"Forms of ta are Ç7” < (co is given by other writers, ||| 
4 _ therefore 1. is the persistent part of ta). %: 


isthe common for ba, see alphabets pp, 139-142, 0| 


TM. ds given as ai in alphabets of Part V, of MS. A. Sr 
E In alphabet drawn from Part I. of MS. A (p. 139) there are / lic 
24 two forms for “h,” of which V» placed on the right of another wr D 
1 - consonant represents final * hi" and like the vowels with which — 

| wt seems to be classed is smaller than the conson еи ‘Wee 

ou character ag written will be seen in Part L of M3 A, and in- a 
| seme cases the lines are almost touching at the angle. Ne x. 
CH A considerable amount of information is available abont this | УМ: 
x mythical person. The Battaks (or Battas) of Sumatra “believe _ 
p in the existence of one supreme being, whom they name Debati 
U Hasi Asi Since completing the work of creation they suppose 
fim to have remained pertectly quiescent, haying wholly com= | 
ПА: mitted the government to his three sons, who do nob govern in ae 
| Person, but by Vakeels or proxies." The proxies also get the || 
Ма," title of Debata with a modifying worl, so titia the generic i ы 


LÀ 
d t 













24 кеа (© Daiva, fate), and may, be compared with: divus and. 
divinity. | 
КУ Mr. Bradshaw saw fifty or sixty rd or | IE 
ly. _ Paper read before the Royal Geographical Society of Australia, 
m. ue il when referring io the cave paintings, he __ 
We è. Coleman's “Mythology of the Hindw," p. 964 ef seq. ой 
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their und and Significance, 





-  sürface of some of them were drawn in fresher colours smaller — 
— . snd more recent scenes and rude forms of animals. “Іп оле | 
| RES paca we on saw ulphabetical characters somewhat similar 2 
to those seen by Sir George Grey." 3 
| Of Bradshaw s discoveries, Group I. (MeV. fig. 1) comprises 78 
\ five human fieures coloured brown,a snake and kangaroo coloured | 
Ted, snd legend in characters manifestly of the same type of alpha- A 
е et as those in Grey's painting. There are are also m red two _ 
| personal ornaments detached: one of these consists of four 
concentric circles somewhat compressed horizontally, with | 
‘three discs of like shape, one in the centre and one at each side (| 
‘of the outermost ring; the other is a band in the shape of 
бр зот Dom fus «pp pero cl tue А е “ЖШ 
four es projecting upper о cure, 
а ct this is no doubt a . ses 
uen of an elaborate and massive earring, as will be shown ШЦ 
"The human figures have long caps on the head! Three of | , 
them have yellow collars evidently representing gold. One has ШЕ 
‘a-girdle with tassels at each side, and armlets at the elbows, | 
from which there are tassels depending, The limbs are роо) ; 
| executed, both as regards shape and proportion. Total le Ч 
i of scene, from right to left, 12 to 15 feet ; ‘greatest height, 6 to 9 C! 
= feet. Бг 
— .  roup II. (Plate V., fig. 2) represents two female figures ! 
in brown. ha oud ie in eredi pratum the bed Gurmed fo cma idit - 05H 
ao as to show the face in profile. The full front of the body | 
shown, the arms being extended sideways. From the kneesdown- — 
panda hes not hoon sketched. There are aurmlets at the elbows; ~ 
c. sand tassel-like ornamenta down from the hend. The M 
222 ether figure is in an attitude. f swimming or perhaps suppliea- | ^ 
— ion, The side of the body is seen, the hands being extended — 
Жү in front. Е eee eet ee | 
к Both ws hnve on long, heavy-looking A erocodile- | 
i ed stretches across the picture behi the human |Қ 0 
= figures, its length is abont 10 fort; tba ik ad Боб ааш a 
Se) Phe erect female figure is about 6 fest in height E 
Lo Group HE (Pinte VI, Во. 1) contains n bright red figure | 
4 Tudely representing the upper part of a human form. The head 
` desurmounted by nine detached yellow та It has three arms _ 
у ûr flippers; two red ones where arms would naturally be placed, 
кс ‘and extending almost st right angles from the trunk ; the third | 
- ann is brown, it reaches upwards and outwards from the left side, — ғ 
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48 Rev. Т." МАтнкт.—ТЛе Cave Paintings of Australia, 


and at its extremity is a skull coloured brown, with eye sockets 
and mouth leit blank. The body is enlarged and rounded at the 
lower extremity which rests on the back of a larve serpent, the 
head of which mses and projects outwards on the left side of 
the main figure just under the death's head. The serpent's 
mouth is open, its eyes left blank, the head and neck are 
coloured yellow, the rest of the body a dark red, the colours 
meeting in a zigzag line with acute deep angles. In frout of the 
rather amorphous red figure is a human figure without arms. This 
is of a brown colour, it stands bolt upright and on tiptoe, the 
feet reach a little lower than the body of the serpent, the head 
is within the head of the red figure, the latter forming a foil. 
The brown figure wears a head-dress, has a girdle round the 
waist, and broad bands or rings on the legs at the knees: from 
both sides of the head, of the girdle, and of the leg bands 
tassel-like ornaments are suspended similar to those already 
described, giving the appearance of being made of knotted 
twine, generally with three fringes at the knots, sometimes only 
one or two ends or fringes. These articles are all which tha 
figure wears. From the lower side of the solitary right arm, 
and from the throat of the serpent, there hang similar tassel 
ornaments of a dark brown colour. The greatest height of 
this painting i3 about 8 feet, the greatest width about 5 feet: 
Group IV. (Plate VL, fig. 2) has for baekeround what is evi- 
dently a huge symbolical painting of a sun-god coloured red. 
It appears to be placed in a horizontal position, the bullet-shaped 
head is formed of three concentrie circles with a small dise in 
the middle. From near the upper part of the head, detached 
rays extend outwards. The head rests on a short neck, which 
rests on the middle of the convex side of a cresce nt-shaped 





device meant for arms, This consists of two endless bands, 
one within the other, bent to form a crescent. The concava 
side of this crescent rests on the sharply-rounded curve of the 
outer of three similar bands, one within the other, the six enda 
forming the termination of the trunk, and completing the 
symbolical figure. Drawn perpendicularly across the trunk, 
are portions of four human figures, one complete except feet 
and arms, another mimus feet and having the extended 
upwards in an attitude of prayer, the two others minus arma, 
neck and feet Each of the first two has three of the tassel- 
tipped cords or ribbons hanging outwards from the crown of 
the head. All are furnished with belts round the waist with a 
м at each side, 

iL seems tome that the most important of these groups are 
Nos. Land TIT. The characters on Plate V., fig. 1, are al he se ] 
type as the Lampong letters, and at once suggest Sumatra ag. 









| the native home of the artist. This yt i муп ттк | 
natoTy letterpress 


— - 34s manifestly of religious significance, It might mean an: 


head. Coleman's “Mythology of the E 











by an inspection of the plates and ex 
the end of the " Batakseh- Nederduitech Woordenbock,” 

H. N. Van Der Tuuk. In Plate VIL, fig. 1, is an ear-ring 
worn by women, the resemblance of which to the spiked orna- 


ment in the Australian picture is so close as to leave no room 
for doubt that they both are delineations of the same kind 
of personal ornament. And from Van Der Tuuk's plate, we 
learn both that the ornament on the Australian picture was 


not completed and how it would have looked when finished. 


In Plate XXII of same work, there are illustrations giving us 
a clear idea of what the tassel ornaments in the Ee 


pictures are meant for. The figures in Plate VIL. may be com- 


pared with the corresponding Australian ones, 


I have no lanation to offer of the human figures in 
Plate V, Bie. l. I would just draw attention to the fact that 
the arms of one, if not of two, of the figures are skeleton arms, 


à pretty sure indication that the picture is symbolical The 
head-dress of the small figure beside thè kangaroo is sur- 
‘mounted by what appears to be a head. 


In Plate VL, fiz. 1, the large red figure with its accessories 






or nothing but for the three most striking features, the skull, 


the serpent, and the rays, From time immemorial in mythology “ 
‘the serpent has been a token of divinity, ancient statues or — 


tings of deities were seldom without it. In Indian mytho- 





3 logica paintings Parvati (or Kali or Devi), the consort of Siva, 
із Rely represented as wearing a necklace of skulls, or 


one or more skulls in one or other of her hands, or 





mder both of these circumstances. One or more serpents 


y ae usually associated with this goddess. As Parvati 
~ she huas only two hands, under other aspects the hands are 







| In oors Hindu Pantheon, Plate 27, Parvati has a 
from each ear, one телі {һе neck, and Қары” dun 
In Plate 29, Maha Kali holds a head on the tips 


and in each of the two lower ones she suspends a head by the 
hair; she also has on a necklace of skulls. This is the most 
venerated goddess of the Hindus, as being most to be dreaded, 


and most requiring to be propitiated. 


Plate 29, gives an Avatara (or Scene) of Siva, seated on 
folds of a serpent, the head of which surmounted the | 
head. This figure has four hands, in one of which she holds 
a head 1 ‘the | iT, Another mark of Siva, is a halo round the 
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orefinger and thumb of each of the two upper hands, "WS 
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‘Parvati is represented under the form of Kali, the consort of 220 
T Siva, in his destroying character of Time. In Plate 19 she is | 
- shown as a personification of Eternity trampling on the body of 54 
T Siya, her consort, Time, in one hand she is holding a human | 
> head. Hindu pictures in which the god is represented sented _ 
220 trosslegeed with his consort on his lap, and his arma around , 

_ her are frequently to be seen. sae 
These references, should, I think, be sufficient to identify | 
Plate VI, fig. 1, as a combined representation of Siva and Kali. | 

A conjunct view of these paintings leaves no doubt as to the | 
nationality of their authors, and the significance of the best of ET п 
them is tolerably clear. It is obvious that there has been an | a 
attempt to present pictorial fragments of Hindu Mythology | 
in the confused form which has been developed by naturali- = 
zation in Sumatra. The attributes of both Siva and Kali his at. 

;. eonsort are allezorically expressed whatever the names шау | 
© — have been by which these deities were known. to the artiste | 2 
- Daibaitah, with his three sons and their proxies may bea -— 
version of the Hindu triad which has been f ly elaborated — — 
perhaps unconsciously by the Sumatran mind. One is naturally — 
curious to discover what the three rows of rings on the right | 
of Daibaitah and the two marks on his left may sy nboliz& . 
29 In these, also, there is an imitation of Hindu sacred alle rorical | 
№ art. Cv 
EM n Moor’s “Hinds Pantheon,” on Plate 40, there із а figure | 
ee of Devi, at the side of which there are two perpendicular аг 
E. rows of oblong marks, some oval, some rectangular, five in each 

ЕЕ ги. _ MERE 
mu On the same plate, Bhavani (or Devi) is represented with ~ | 
% |. two perpendieular rows of oval marks, three in each row. On 7. 

T Plate 41, two different representations of Devi have, round Һе es 

border, the one a string of imperfect circles, the other a string 2 | | 
__ Composed pady of cireles partly of squares — A third noture | d 

_ of her on the same plate has a border of circles at the bo ن‎ a 
~ and near the head are a crescent on the right and a citeleon -~ ” 
the left, manifestly symbolizing the moon and the sun. Othe __ 
plates of Devi have rowa of rings at the bottom, with a 
crescent and a circle near the head. There js doubtless ag 
close a relation between the circles on the Australian. 
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Dr. Adam Clarke says that the o o 0 ; ong the Hindus is 
_ A myeue symbol of the deity signifying silence, which seems 
|| the two marks standing apart near the left shoulder of Daihai 
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their Authorship ond олайлы Stas 


tah may symbolize the sun and moon, is rather bold and » 


unwarranted, but from comparison with the Hindu pictures one 
cannot help a surmise that this may be the case. 

The artists of these extensive works must have spent an 
immense amount of time and mental and physical energy in 
their execution, the first impulse being probably imparted by 
religious feeling. One cannot but believe that there were a 
number of sacred men among the ішішісті 1 
and that some at least of these caves upon the decoration of 








which skill and labour were so lavishly spent, were shrines 


where worship was offered. Just under the roof-tree in 
atran temples (7) (Sepo), there is a carving of a human 





"head called buwaja-buwaja, ic, the + figure of a crocodile, 


because in earlier times and evên still in primitive places 


instead of a man's head the figure of a crocodile is placed in 


that position'—this is interesting as suggesting а sacred mean 
А ымға: even to Plate V., fig. 2. 
ver influence these re igious toreigners may have 
exerted in the neighbourhood of the Glenelg and Prince 
t Rivers it seems to have all but faded away. Mr. 





‘William Froggatt, of Sydney, N.S. Wales, visited the Glenelg 


Bisse in 1887-8. The aborigines could give no satisfactory 
account of the paintings, but said they were pictures of the 


_ “ Nauries,” black evil spirits whom they were afraid of This 


ignorance as to the origin of the pictures goes to show that 
they must have been done at least a hundred years ago. As 
Tégurds the " Nauries," Mr. Joseph Bradshaw informs me that 
*the only religious ceremony practised by tbe Yuons (in 


— Kimberley, N.W. Australia) is an occasional corroboree in 


- ж 





S s 


- honour of Nari, of whom they cannot or will not give much 
Wy information, but ascribe to him (or it) the creation of all things 


long ago" The name Nauri may prove e means of obtaining 


_ further light upon the relation between the Sumatrans and the 
- "Australians of the north-west coast, 


The rite of circumcision was probably introduced to Kane 


tralia by Sumatran natives, a view which is confirmed by local 


_ distribution of this practice. The making of hand-prints upon 
rocks in red mostly, but sometimes in black, which may be 
‘considered universal in Australia, is probably a practice derived 
from the same source, for Capt. Grey (now Sir George Grey) 
Eee and arm done in black, and Flinders’ party saw a 

ted presumably in red. In India the print of a hand 





* | а to be emblematic of taking an oath. 


Tt is not too much to expect that careful investigation may 


Т ex pou EIE ҮНҮН, Van Der Tuuk ров 
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52 Rev. J. Marnew—The Cave Paintings of Australia, — 


demonstrate the religious beliefs and sacred or mysterious rites. 












of the Australian aborigines to have been largely inspired and 
shaped by the settlement, of people from the island of. Sumatra 
deeply imbued with religious feeling. 
Deseription of Plates IV—VI. 
Prars IV. 


Fig. L— Bock painting discovered by Sir Ө. Grey, executed on the sloping mof 
of a natural care (р. 44). 
Fig, 2— Ditto Ditto (p. 44). 


Prats V. 








Bradshaw. 
Tig 1—Two fandia figures end a croocdila (9-47). 
Pure Vi. 
ы. y^ ud roughly representing the upper pari of a human form 


Fig. 2—A ug үшінгі үлі o eun od (p. 48). 


Dr. Trion exhibited a collection of the rude stone imple- 
ments of the Tasmanians, showing them to belong to the 
olithie or unground stage of the implement maker's art, 
How that found among prehistoric tribes of the mammoth 


the world. Fragments, or rough flakes of ert or muda 


never edged by grinding, but onl 
with another stone, and есіні ің 
handle, served the simple purposes 


ing, cutting up game, and sc 





their remote corner of the world until the present century, and 
their stute of civilization thua becomes a guide by which to 
e of that of the prehistoric Drift and Cave men, whose life 





аи though рема in arts the rudest of 
savages, were at most only a ige below other savages, anil 
do not disclose any depths of lity SEMINE иман) 
and social rules prevailed among them ; привре 
efficient and even copious; ое 
Which the spirits of ancestors were looked to for help in poser 
and the ec was called the "talking shadow." Such facta 
make it ene that neither antiquity nor savagery reaches to 
really primitive stages of human life, which belongs to a 
















period in arene. end being on the whole the lowest known in 





Tasmanians appear to have as up this rudimentary art in 


0\1 and France depended on similar though better | 


Fig. ME REDE fügures, & anke and kangaroo (p. 47), discovered]. ` 





Тағай of fhe duthropategical Таже, Fal. ЖАТ, Plate IF. 
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Journal of ihe Anthropological Institute, Tol: XXIIT, Plate T. 
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FiG. l. TDrWIDURL  FAlH-mHi^G 
WORS LY WOMEN. 





Fic. i, 
HEAD-DEFSE WORN OVER THE HAIR BY WOMEN. 


CHAPLET FOR FOREHEAL, 
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FIG. $. WORN ON TIHE FOREHEAD BY A BELDE. 
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К Alphabetic Key. 

) Anacinhez — Ee,einmen — £reaineach Ti, din dl. 

A q, аш Ла Аа, піва. B e, ain all. О о, о іп о. 
U u, oo in fool, U mu, coin foot. Oo, ofinoil. — 9j iini 
Q o,oein ho. Uu, uinus Эх, ошіп онт § 5, er im herd. 


[V.B.— This Inst vowel is written S 5, and is only used in foreign words in 
translations or otherwise introduced, and is sounded as ear in earth, Its printed 
iorm might be represented by Š as a capital and 1 as a small letter.] 





Art the consonants of English, save w and g, are in use, and have 
their proper sounds only ; thus, c is hard like 4, g as in ‘lag; ie 


not used in Yahgan, but for these we have separate letters ; thus, 
E gis chin *chap, 3 f is gh in “she, Tt is fh in*thin'and B d th 


in *the, K k is the eh of the Germans, 1,1 the I! of the Welsh, - 


‘Tee is an aspirated and trilled r, N a is an aspirated m (almost kn), 


W y is ng in ‘sing,’ У is я іп ‘pleasure,’ or the j of French ; whilst 


“2isthe common 2. Three marks, written over the vowels only, 
sometimes unite, as: * = Au, and “= hy, Samples in English words: 
Ji, worth; iz, years; à, ewe or you or yew; й, Hugh, or hew or hue; 
ú, who; á, hay; à, way or weigh; à yea; és, hair or hare ; 61, ware or 
wear, èn, where; uz, ooze; Ùz, yews or use; gz, whose ; dt, hob; of, 
wash; óc, watch; ôt, what, | | 
Consonants in Yahgan are frequently found doubled, and are 


and their sounds always precede them) are: "= h,* = y, "= w. These 


it, and the latter with that which follows, thus: Ucea, a lake, also 
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ш ‘an expression of pain ; at-ta, to cut, to snip, to pare or peel ; M 
- grow, produce fruit or seed ; uffa, пр there, far up, further up; ür-ri, 


` to wade; òrri, to splash (as a seudding shoal of fish); ulda, a sore; - 


— ulla, to land; illi, to bathe; umma? isn't it so? ummji? didn't I 
- say so P im-man, uncle, mother's brother ; unna, everywhere; innie- 
alan, in all the upper or inmost parts of any room, also the western 
parts; inni, my elder sister ; $a innüalan, my elder sisters; uppuj, 
- m sea egg; tuppi, to pay a formal visit ; um-mu/, the common 
- harberry. 

Sometimes three consonants are found together as tstiq, paint, 
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exceptions with respect to ende of three or four syllables, that no 














—  pasint-brush ; tstukgqmata, to give by mistake, either the wrong 

| thing or to the wrong person; tstufata, to blow hard in squalls; 0 

—  ggjsinanalaguna, to offer to help; cguma , materials for plaiting. 4 | 

+ On the other hand, words often consist of vowels only, and three. , 7% 
- oreven four vowels are found together, as: Bi, stone; sija! it is a E 

i ` stone! sia, a young one ; sijamalim, the little ones, the brood; a, X 

у mouth; écja, a little mouth; Jim it ie the mouth, or, it is its mouth; b 

` fijo, jenlous; und'uejja ? has he gone up ? neji, he has not gone "re 

Д up; und'uejoa, will be во up; und'uejjelea ? will һе до up again ; 

—  furna eunjuna eja, eall him quickly; Helecsa conjima, eall him 

— again; ueagia! why, it's a man! uagunnu! I wish it was a man, or 

* a male! 

1 

" THE ACCENT. 

222 Generally dissyllables are accented on the first syllable, as: Muca, | 

M long; pátuk, wide; srur, a tree or log; ata, take; ji, call; gamu, 

to bring or carry; muni, stop stay, dua, to wind; ûla, to unwind; 

<  muno, to carry (as sticks on the shoulder); ріс to spear; mem, to 

E hurl or shoot ; na, a fiy; ena, winter; crsi, summer, £e. Some are 

accented on the last syllable, thus: Up-pef, the sea egg, the burr of a — 

plant; whilst upuf is wise; uruf,a tree fungus, There are so many | 


rules can well be given, yet more frequently than not the accent is on 
the antepenult, as: Aeupu[ata, to split through ; Dagupataguna, 
to level out, spread out, to hold open or out ; qnan cuggrata, there 
is a canoe on the water; qnan вол бақа the canoe is pulled up 
on the beach; cupunaca, snow; belaca, rain; fafu, to bark at, bring 
to bay, keep at bay (asa dog). Asi in Yahgan we use the acute accent 
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to represent the vowel-mark A, we are driven to substitute something! is 
in its place, and hence we subseribe for it thus : aci, to strike ; Tif, 474 


narrow path ; dfula, dog. 


RELATED. LETTERS 


Are such pairs of letters as interchange. These arer aind f; t,d | 
and +; pand f; cand k; gmd k; as for example: Ura, to ery; 

eu[-muta, sha is erying ; aeupqru, to split; aeupn[ata, to split up | 
or through; tagi to give, becomes aimu átak, I have given ; tuk- _| 


lubata, to give several; unda tukgjata? is he going P annu eutuk- 
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giota, he is giving; teu, to serape; cunna ikejata? who is scraping? — 


| ata; to take, take hold of, to take by band, to bring or carry, . 
.. becomes annu gur, he has taken ; éturcelqmus, after I have taken; | 


 Éturgelafin, after Ihad taken; unl f, I have not taken; apu, to pull 


Í 
% 


up by the roots, becomes anny caf, he has pulled up; ufélsena, pull | 


up another; ufgqmata, to pull up the wrong one. 


Again, in the inflection of nonns and adjectives these same rules р 


аге observed, thua : "If, narrow ; £paei, the narrow one ; suk, painful; 


sueqei, one in pain ; ürur, a log; üruta ju sa üftagua, you make me Ж 


one from the tree; uf, the fireplace, qpun, at or in the fire-place ; 


apupi, to, or into, the Ёге or fire-plaee ; qpundslum, from the бге ог | 


fire-place ; ugur, house; ucan, in the house, st home; ueqtuypj, to the 
house; cunjin a # ueqt-ya, he is my kinsman or house man; cundjan 


mueuterpjamalim, they are kinswomen to each other; (uii mueurü- - 


malim, we are kinsmen to each other. 


Тнк Анттстк 
Properly is wanting, but its place is supplied in the following way :— 


Ua, тап, сере, woman: uqein, the man, cepqcin, the woman. Unenegta, ~~ 


& man is coming; uqein cueqta, the man is coming. Lumbi, black. 


luf, red; humbin {a sa-tqgua, give me a black one; lumbiqei io 


sa-tagua, гіте ше tha black one. Similar! y, lufo and lufąci. Similarly, 


царі, two men; napicin or тасірі, the two men. Similarly, uqcindjan 
eucqta, the men are coming; and yandjan encqta, men are coming 0 
(plural), Similarly, cepqpj, and cepqeipj or eepapicin (dual). Thos, | 


in the plural ctpandjan, indefinite, and etpqeindjan, definite : 
njomalim, the men (plural); ezpjamalim, the women ; ciñaljamalim, | 


- tne children, 
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E Novss ЗА 
Are of all kinds, monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and polysyllabic; they 
7 — end either with vowel or consonant; they are original, or derived 
7 from verbs and adjectives, A few samples :— 
E Wf, a fishbait ; uf, the hearth; uf, bone necklace, also semen; 
» uf, the band, or finger; üscul, the fist; wfengin, thumb, also the 
| larger claw of crabe ; uppuf, eurrant-bush; uppuj, sea-eggs ; apuf, 
~ spittle; guf, the smaller end or point; fun, the larger end or butt 
— end, the root end of a tree: ufta, hair, such as grows on man's 
| head, on the horse's tail and neck; acela, short hair, such as grows 
ol the human body generally, also on the skins of animals; (fun, | |0 
= beard, whiskers, moustache; tell’ acelá, eye-lashes; fip' acela, | 
) eyebrows; Glofan, the hair of mussels, by which they attach them- 
—. selves to stones, also other hair of the human body not enumerated 
above; jian, wing-feathers ; uftucu, feathers; dubim, down of 





| birds; si, a stone; (ùf, a stone; lsi, a block of stone; Iqfa, rocks, 
specially such as are flat and have hollows under them ; Iqguris 


O Toks, bold rocks, large masses of rock; Gracur, precipice, cliff; 
_ if, a ridge, from if, narrow; potacun, an old spread canoe, from è 
2-00 patuk, broad, wide; áfuk, gravel, shingle; Gfqgun, a shingle beach $- 
— 5 рік, яға шіні; suscuna, land mud; uffealan, the. upper creeks of 
E a bay or river, from uffa, high or far up a bay ; tata, a handle, from 
_ «ta, fo take by hand; асе, ап axe, from éaco,to hew down a 
| tree; tiu, & bed, from fa, to lie down; gzqmmu, plate or dish, from 
ы gumu, to carry as meat on a dish ; ggja, anything used for striking 
|... with the point, as a spear, dart, harpoon, &e.; tumena, the place of 
22 descent, from meno, to deseend; tueja, the place of ascent, from 
7. . meia; ggjama, a spade or any digger, from gjama, to dig; atama, 
"б food, from atama, to eat ; tatama, things used in enting, also place 
—. er time of eating; tatuslla, remnants of a meal, from tqtytlla, to 
— dese of eating. Similarly, tjélla, remnants of drink, from tjsla, | 
| taleave off drinking, from ula, to drink; tstumedlla, things left j' 
_ after part have been removed, from tumena, to take away, and = 
tstumrella, to leave off taking, and leave part unremoved ; tagupuila, 


_ what is left unkilled, from acapuna, to kill and базара, бо leave — 
; off killing. And so I might go on for many pages, 


| 22 Атлестіуке, 2 
Like substantives, are of all descriptions, but are not very numerous, 
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They generally preeede the noun, and many serve also as adverba. А 
They nre all made into nouns after this manner :-—Mycn, long, tull, 7% 
Е ; шцедо, the long one. Matu, sharp of ейде; matuapj, the | 
м two sharp ones, Mura, sharp of point; murqcindjan, the pointed a 
| ones,  Arumba, naked; qruümbqeindjananima ütudupea, I will | 
| clothe those who are naked; 4rumbqnafindjan, those who were ry 
naked. Adjectives are readily made into verbs; thus :— Asi, steep ; 
iqsina, to mnke steep. Abjla, strong ; mtuabjlana, to exert oneself 
to de anything with vigour; muabjlan'-ctega, to row with force. 
ا‎ maqabjlanaci, to strike with foree. Luf, red; lujana, to be а; №. 
tufunata, to get red; lufunuregtaca, to grow redder; tulufana, to 
paint or make red; ыны ыда аа ы Qus ed. not to | 
ж. alter its colour, or destroy or remove it ; lufymutu, tobe red. Said af — 
Г. a person seated, or of any object somewhat prominent; ns, cuna sian | 
‹ lufumutu ? who is that seated there ?. Said of one who is of a reddish _ 
tinge; lufumuni, to be red. Said of a standing person or of any very | 
prominent object; hufanru, to be red, said of any prostrate person or 1 | 
thing; also, culufanratacun, a red line or band ; culufungqratacun, © 
a red line, streak, or band, on the water. ^ 
Degrees of comparison are as follows :—Luf, red; üfa luf, redder; 
luf css, somewhat red, or redder; {m luf, very red ; {m luf dpam, | 
very or exceedingly red ; maneana luf, reddest, or vae red. E 
Use of udjeotives:— Теја ыу, having a red face, or red face; tellq 
lufa, one who has a red face ; tellq lujfaei, the red-faced one ; luf ua, 
n red man; luf царь, two red men; luf ujamalim, the red men (pl.)5- 
— -— ma lufa, the red man ; ua lufacipi, the two red men ; qa lufqacindjan, | 
the red men. ‘Eca, little ; ; maecqpj, two little fellows or things which 
5, are together ; жаран, little fellows, said of a group of sueh, — — 
- with none among them who are not such; écjamalim, the little — 
ones (= teqeindjan); beqpj, two little ones: éeqcipj, the two little 


ss onea; écuncta, to grow or get small, to shrivel, diminish, or lessen; | 
б éeunureqtaca, to grow less and less; focunata, to make small, 
p diminish ; taeunursqtaca, to make less and. less; maacqna, to make 
—..  wueself small, or say one is small; tiacqna, to break up, destroy. "45 
p Phaosovss E 


— Are numerous, have three numbers, have all the forms of, and are ' 
__ declined like nouns, or rather nouns like them. "They areas follows:— — — 

XY "E, I; fa, me, to me, for me; {асіа, to me, for me, me; jacjipj, | 
che with терә to me; for me. Dual, ipj; ipicja, obj. case. Pl., jan; 
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p obj. case, janavima, or jananicja, Poss. of above :—Sing.: fa, my ; 
facin, mine; ipicina and ipicingein, our, ours, Рі. : {апашпа ог 
janoningcin, our, ours. — ' 

2nd pers: sing. sa; dual, sapi; pl sam ; obj ease, seja; dual — — 
sapicja; pl. sananima, or sananicjipj: poss. sine, sinqein ; dual, 5 
sapicina, sapicingcin ; pl. sananina, sananinqein, | z. 

ard. pers.: sing, mast, fem., and neuter, eunjin; dual, eunda. |00 
pl., eudjan : obj. cases, sing., cunjima, cunjimieja, and cunjimicjipj ; 4% г 









































dual, cundacja and cundacjipi; pL, cundjananima, enndjananieja, 

—- andeundjananicjipi; poss., cunjimina, eunjiminqein; dual,cundacina, | | 

| cundacingein ; pl, eundjananina, eundjananinqcin, 4 
Note—Āpan added to these obj, and poss: eases makes them very | 
emphatic and restrictive, and may be translated ‘only,’ or ‘very = 
secording to the sense, às: fa dpan, my very own, "ч. 
Other personal pronouns:—Ancin, he or she there = that one ы 


there; from ang (adv.) there, in that place; obj, angingieja; | 
poss, ancingi, or ancim ceqeim, or ancingim, San, he, she, it; from 
sian, there: this word is used for objects or persona lesa distant 
than angin: obj, stangi, süungieja, süanciejipj; poss, айа, 
siangia, sñonçiqčin; dual, ancindai süanda; obj, -daiejo; pl, 
ancindjan, süandjan ; obj, prefis the primes ancgin sian to these | 
two parta, -djananima or -djananicja, | 
'The Yahgans, in the use of pronouns, always indicate the position "j 
of the person spoken of, and have such special elass of pronouns in 
all forms complete as the foregoing. These pronouns are derived 
from adverbs of place, and from prepositions, and other pronouns. 
Thus: Ufa, be, she, or it; referring to an object at the upper end 
of a wigwam, opposite the door, or a person up at the head of a | 
creek or valley. Inga, he, she, or it; a person or object on either 
side of the wigwam, and within it. Ura, he, she, or it; in the wig- 0 
wam, at the door end. Ela, he, she, or it; outside of the house. 
Also, these are of three classes, having reference either to position 
with respect to the person speaking, when they begin with sa, let — 
poss. personal pronoun ; or to the person addressed, when they begin 
with s or si, from sa, ‘ you ;? or to the person spoken of, when they = - 
begin with cunji, or cigi, from the 3rd personal pronoun eunjin (or | 
cigin, ‘his’ or ‘hers "). | 
| The other part of these pronouns are made up of the prepositions 
__ Üagu or eqyu, on tlie upper or higher side of ; eillu, on the lower side | 
or end of; mats, on the north side of; cutatu, on the south side of; | 
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ец, on the west side of; muci, on the east side of. All these 
pronouns are perfect, having the three numbers, obj. and poss. s 
eases, just Hke other pronouns. 23 

I will here give a few examples. In translating into English we 
should simply render these place-deseriptive pronouns by ‘he, shy, E 
they ; him, ber, &e. ‘Samugi, be, &e., eastward of me; simugi, he, | 

` &r., east of you; eunji mugi, he east of that place or person, and | 
near it or him, but always beyond ; "Sacagu, he above or higher up. | 
than me; seqgu, he above or higher up than you: eigieagu or eun- | 
jicagu, he above or higher up than him, like cicimuci. 

The inflexions are regular; thus, famugi, he; Samugi'ngicja, him _ 
her; wanmeingia or -giqein, his, hers; Samugindai (аша mens 2 
| р them ; 3 Sumugindacina -qein, their. PL. - 
gindjan, -јапапісіо, «ima, them ; -djananingein, theirs. esie 
Sacagu, fneqgunci -gieja, obj sagungi, -gia, -qiqein, his; seqgu, | 
seqgungi -gicjm, gia, giqein, &e. The above are also demonstratives, | 
having reference to the position indicated by the preposition, and — — 
mean ‘ that, there.” x 
Demonstratives. EN 
"Қап, this, here; ват, that, there; angin, that, there; сап іп, | 
that, there ; uffa, that, there: see what is said of this word above,  _ 
and of these following: inga, that, there; ura, that, there; tla, | 
that, there; inna, that, there (has reference to higher position on 
the beach or the land); eta, that, there (refera to place lower on the . 
land or shore) These are also infleeted like other pronouns for | 
number and case. Thus, Jan, this; dual, gandai; pl, sandjan ; 
obj. Fang, -gicja ; dual, Sandaicja ; pL sandjunanima, Sandjananieja. — 
The poss. is regular : Sangi, stangi, xancia, 79000, -daieimu, £e, &c. | 


Reftectives А 
| Are os follow :—Mnam, ‘self,’ with reflective form of verb; thos, 
ufagu, to eut; mafagu. to cut oneself; ámafqgruda maam, І eut | 
myself; amafqguda uf, I cut my finger ; eufaeuda [a ùf, he eut my- 
finger; еєшша]д ыйа ùf, he cut his own finger; cufaguda сісісіз Ші, | 
ће еп his (not his own) finger; comajqgudy maam, he cut himself, — 

Тарап, used witi the pronouns, somewhat altered, makes them || 
reflective ; and this form in the pl. makes it more emphatic; and " 
üpan added still more emphasizes it; and jm prefixed to this still | 
more again. Thos: étupan, I nest or by myself, or I only ; ; obj, Р | 
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| борошо (no obj. or poss.); étupsalo-qpan, I by myself alone, or I 






and įm Нирәша арап (по poss. or obj. case), means my very own 
_ self; šo pon, my very own, Similarly with the other two persons; 
| thus, sa-tupan, seja-tupan, sing-tupan, and the other more emphatic 
forms; also, eunji-tupan, cunjima-tupan, eenjimina-tupan, eunji- 
-- ming-üpan, and (m cunjiminq üpan, his or her very own, and no one 
elses, 
| Also: Cigicja, him, her (obj.) : (this form has no subjective; it is 
. rfletive ; cigina, his own; cicingein, his own; cigingtupan, ciging- 
2 Арап, his or her very own. Similarly, in the dual subj., cepj, they 


ч 
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. very own; pl, cùon, they themselves, by or of themselves ; obj., 
cùmima--itja; poss, cùonina ; Cùocingein, their very own; cyoningpan, 
their very very own. 


There are no reciprocal pronouns, but their place is supplied by 
special inflection of the verb. Thus: mucusi, to wash oneself; 
tumycus, to use in washing oneself; ftumuenasifin, that with 
which I washed myself; étatumafin, that which I ate; saig- 
mucusifin, that with which you washed yourself; tstycusijin (a, 
that with which he washed me. Also, etueusifin, he whom I 
washed; satueusifin, he whom you washed ; tucusifin, he whom he 
washed; mueusifin, he who washed himself; ci étumucusia ? with 
what shall I wash myself? ci étycusiia ennjima? with what shall I 
wash him ? eutueusigjataeun, he who is washing; cumucusigjatacun, 
he who is washing himself; cjtacun, he who is walking; cytuf- 
itacun, they who are walking; {dugafin, he who was walking; 
qnan cugqratacun seja átstagwan, the canoe which is afloat I will 
give you. ' | 


Further Remarks on the Pronouns. 


Besides the forms and inflections given above, there is the 
following Bingular class. Pronouns may be. subjectively singular, 
dual, or plural, while objectively they are of a different number. 
~The verb in this case indicates the objective by the number of the 
pronoun. Thus: dtagada sapicja nif, I gave you each a knife; 
‘Stagupicinda sapicja njf, I gave you each two knives; Gituda sapicja 


Г tipeiti; post, Sutupan, mina More emphatic form of above: 


| of my very own mind, without the least incitement from anyone; 


themselves; obj. case, cepicja; pos., erpieina -qein, q-Gpan, their - 
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nif, I gave knives more than two to each of you. "Saqpi san, these — 
two are mine; $qtupan fon, these (pl. are mine; sapicingp] $am,. 
These two are yours (sing); sinqtupan gan, these (pl.) are yours 
(sing.); eieingjotacun sina, that which is in the basket is youre; — 
amague cutjikgjatacun sa, the sweet things im fhe basket ura — 
Interrogative Pronouns 
Are: Cunna? who; dual, cunnai? or cunnay? (eunnjan? pl.) ; obj- 
 ecunima? or cunicja? poss, canma? or eanengein? or ejnna? or 
| сіппасіп? dual obj, eunnaieja? pose, cunnacina? рі. obj., | 
қ eunnjananima ? cunnjananiejip] ? or eunnjananiejo P pl. poss, .- 
eunnjananina ? or cunnjananinqcin ? “Tt 
Cunji? which, or what? dual, cunjiqpj? pL, cunjidjan. Note.— _ 
~ Closely connected with the above cunji is a small class of words, - 
where between question and answer the sama difference is observed 2 
in each couplet. Неге they are: Cunji? which? епей, that, such | 
ап опе; cutupj? whither P cutupj, thither; cullum ? whence? | 
eullum, thence ; cundgm? how? cundgm, so. Here are а few > 
allied words: CI? where? in what place? also, to what place? | 
cumudua? what is it? what do you want? what's up? what can | 
i& be? cumuduup,? for what? for what reason? crtamaguta, for 
no particular reason; ulaf, for nothing, with no object, freely; 
ulaf culaf, for no reason; ulqf eulqf mapun, same as ulaf, 
only stronger; apa? what? how? what of? what about? ара | 
| eunjin? how is he ? what of him? apa sa? how are you? what of | 
| yourself? apuma cunjin? come now! tell me, how is he? ap'ji! - 
I don't know! I don't think I will, or I don't think you will, or 1 - 
| don't think he will or I don't know! I don't think I сап, you 
| can, he can, or I did, you did, he did; apala! ah! what of it, 1 
wonder! I don’t think I, you, or he will, or did; apacun! well t 
and what of that? or well! and what have you to ay? or well! and - 
what did you do? apa? may? thos, apa Qj eqtacu? may I go? 


1 Е 
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Vax: 


In Yahgan, as in all American languages, are relatively more im- 

portant than they are in European languages. In Yahgan the verbs 
| naturally class themselves into four sets: Ist, those which end in | 
ў u; 2nd, those in à; 3rd, those ini or à; and lastly, those in ji — 
The two first comprise nineteen-twenticths of all the verba 
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айдан. 


Among the ten thousands of verbs only two are in their roots 


f monosyllabic,” thouch some few аге only of two vowels, as, for 

instance, üa, to bite; im to sew a bark bucket or cup, or (2n4) 
‘to fasten the many-notched spear in its shaft by binding it in ; fa, 
. to repair a canoe by resewing the seams, Very many arè of three — 


| letters and dissyllabic, others trisyllabic, others polysyllabic. They 


m. are very fully inflected, and are very ausceptihble uf Com position with 


each other. Many of the verbs are so cl inged as to be scarcely 
recognised in these eompositions, as perhaps has been already ob- 





| T srel; for instance, tjila, to leave off drinking. In this word 


x 


m. 
mm 


m e 


E 


pO from tdi, to feed ; Glupjaia, I shall fall, from lupi. 


E 
- 4 


the į is the verb, derived from ula, to drink. Uféla, to draw out 


— more, as carrots from the ground. Here the uf is the verb, coming 


apu, to pull up by the roots Ata, to take, becomes gur, he 
takes; ura, to ery, becomes cuf, he eries; qeu, to rake out (say 


| mussels) from the fire; cqk, he rakes out; ula, to drink; cul, he 


drinks; dátul, I drink; sul, you drink; urj-loa sa eunjima, let 


| him lie down alittle longer. Here £ is the only sound which repre- 


sents the principal verb éa, to lie down. Yet to a person knowing 
the euphony and interchange of sounds of Yuhgan the verbs are 


— very traceable. Thus uf would be recognized at onee to spring from 


üra, to ery ; ur from ata; uf from qpu; uk from qcu; ucszna from 
iia; and so on, Uin 
In the first class of verbs, in y, the future is formed in ua; thus, 
tagu, to give, átagua, I. will give; alt, to eat eggs ; üdluo, I will eat. 
The 2nd class, in a, form their futures in ea; thus: ĉa to lie down; 
ateoa, I will lie down ; ura, to cry; áturoa, I will cry. NA 
The 3rd class, in i, form their futures in 4a; thus: cugi, to go; 


- Geugis, I will go; mugi, to put on one's head a band, eap, or any 


headdress; (2, Toenter, go, or come into a room); dmugia, I will go 
or eome in, &c. ; usi, to pluck; átusüa, I will plock. 

The 4th; in ji, make their futures in До; as, Gt?jqo, I will feed : 

Infections of tagu, * to giva." 
I. Present. 

lat pers. sing., Gtak dual, ipa tak pl, fan tak. 
2nd, gy satak s Sapa tak » san tak 
3» м cutak » "ulqgupi ^, cutagusin 


` = These monosyllubie verba are : 0d, i6 go for fuel ; GOR; to be at work making 
& canoe ; Oba, I will go for fuel; cuccamuta, he is at work шшще а ков, 
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T. Baipurs.—Nofes on the Structure of Yuhgan. в. : 


Oba. I. The first one or two EES UES Hoon at coke ke ieee = 
pronouns shortened, or slightly changed. In the third pers., tha 7% 


pronominal prefix eu is from the 3rd pera. pronoun eunjin. Тһе 


verb indicates the number, pj being dual from cumbjbi, two, and 


the ‘sin’ is the sign of the plural, derivation unknown. 
Obs. 2. In interrogative forms, the Ist pronominal prefix is £ I; the 
rest are the same as above, only in the 3rd pers. in each number the 


eu (pronominal prefix) is never used. These two rules hold good in | 


all subjective tenses; as £bqgusu, should I give; tqgasa, should he- 
give, not cutqmasa. 
Obs. 3. Annu preceding the above tense, all the inflections being 
unaltered, is the perfect tense; thus, Anny tak, I have (just) given. 
Obs. 4. Anny preceding the form underneath, means the same as 


above, without reference to time; thus, Anny Gtqguda, I have given, 


also, I did give. 
| II. Past tense, 
lat pers. sing., Gtqguda dual, ipa-tqguda pl., jan taguda, I, 


you, or he gave 


Sud , y, sadaguda pq sapa-tqguda p san taguda 


urd ,, s» Ccutqzuda » cutqgupivinda н cutagusinda 
TIL lst Future (will or shall give). 


lst pers. sing, Идель — dual, ipa-tagua pl, jan tagua 
?nd , »»  su-tugua » mpa tagua n San tagua 


Grd » , сшйашцца ,, сшаццрсіпев „ cutagusinoa 


Obs —'Tlhe above means the ‘future," closs at hand. If time 
further distant is intended, then na is affixed to the above form right 


' through. 


IV. 2nd Future (am about to give). 


‘Jst pers, sing, Gtqguanda dual ipa-taguanda pl, (an taguanda 
nd ,  ,  se-taguanda ,, sapa-tqaguanda „ san taguanda 
ded , —— ,  eudaguonda ¢ cutqgupieineanda ,, EERE 


ап 


Obs. 1. Annu, preceding the above forms, makes them very 
papers, | 


* [n verbs. beginning with vowels the pronominal prefixes аге dotes: has ; 





> Gtatea, satea, catea, I, thon, be will tke; {p-sap-atea, catapicines, 


wt, on, they will take; jun-sun-atoa, catysined plural, we, ёс, де, 
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Obs. 2, Unda, preeeding the above forms, makes them interroga- | || 

| tive. The only irregularity is in the first pers. sing. and the 3rd 
реге. of the 3 nos lst sing., {nd’ басца, shall I give; and, as 
before remarked, in the 3rd pers. the pronominal prefix is lost, thus: | 
unda tagua, will he give? undo tqgupicinea; undo tagusinea. i 

Obs. 1, above, refers equally to the emphatie and interrogative forma, Се 
Oka, 3. The past tense in ‘da’ with unda preceding, after the Ж 

same manner as in the future tensee, and in the past interrogative = = —__ 





form next below, means much the same as the form below. += > 
V. Past interrogative (did 7). UM 

| 3 | SUAL. та 

Ist sing., jnd" Ztqgara? und'ipa tagara? pl. und' {an tagara е 


2nd , unda sa tqgura? undasapa tqgara? ,, unda son tagara di 
ard p unda tqagara? dual, unda tqgurqpi? „s , unda taqgusinaca? — » 
Ole. 1. * Ca* affixed to this form, and other like past tenses, and | ^ 
*aca" to forms ending in da, in past tenses, whether interrogative a 
or positive, make these tenses more past; in fact, without this affix, 
they are rather present past. | $ 
Oba, 2. From this last form in ‘ura’ participle is formed, thus {=> 
a ga tqguracun, that which Jou pays me. 


e VI. Imperative Forma 
=. | — are numerous, but the following are tlie principal :— | 
| Tqgsena, give, sing.; tagsenqpj, give ye (two); tugsmmisino, | | 
give (pL); tagua sa, sing.; sapatqgua, dual; taqgusina, pl, lees 


strong than the above; ва taguan, sing. ; sapatqguan, or tagusa- 0 
pinna; dual, taguasanna. This last form is strong, and decidedly || ‹ 
future; as, you shall give. 3 
Obs, 1, The form for the third person ‘let him," ken is buta 0 
regular inflection of regular verbs, which are all formed by simply y* 
prefixing the letter ‘uy.’ Utagu, to let give; átutqgua, E will beg — LM 
give; eutaguda, he let give; utqgsena, let him give; utagupunna, % 
let them (two) give, or let him give two. sa! 





VIL. Subjunctive Forma 
Present (when or if I give). 
lst. sing., étagumns dual, ípa-tqgumus pl fan tagumne 
274 „  sa-tqgumus — ,  sapa-tqgumus — , san tqguimua 
Sri. , — tagumus » tagupicingmus ,, tagusingmns 








the present past; thua, "Etula tagasinda, if I had or should have given. 
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T. BuipaEs.—JVotes 


Present, No, 2 (should or if I should give). 
Isi sing. Giula tagasa — dual, fpo-tula tagasa pl, fan tula tagasa 
nd ,, satulatqgasa „ sapo js „зав waste 
3:4 „ tulatagasa , tulatqgupiecinasa ,, ішіп tqagusinasa 
Oha. 1.. The addition of ‘ca’? to the verb, as *tqgasaea makes 


Oba. 3. Another form, regular, a& the above, and with much the 
came meaning, is, étula tagasjnda, present past, if I had given ; étula 
tqzasindaaco, past, if I had given. Future form of above, 'Etula 
taguan, sutula taguan, tula taguan, if l, you, or he should or shall 
give; future form, stronger, étulu, sa-tula, tula. taguana, if I, you, 
or he should or shall give. | 

Ohs.—In all these and other forms, where “é" is tlie pronominal 
prefix for I, there is no pronominal prefix in the third person. 


Past Tense, Sulyunctive. 


‘Etagafin (aca), ipa tagafin (aca), jon tqgafin (aen), when or 
(aca), when or which you gave; tagafin (aca), tagupicifin (aca), 
tagusinafin (aea), when or which he, &c., gave. 

Obe.—'The form in ‘aca, is more past than in ‘fin,’ and the 
former has also reference to a stated time, and the word ‘then’ may be. 
used: as, "Etagafinaea, then when I gave, or the time when I gave; 
or the thing which | gave; ‘Etqgafin, or étqga/inaen, also refer to 
the person to whom the thing is given. — In this last sense, and also 
when referring to the thing given, the time of giving, or the place, 
is prefixed to the verbs in t, as, é-tetqagafin, the person to whom 
I gave, the thing which I gave, the place where I gave, the time 
when I gave. 

Other Forma. 
Apa såtula tagu? what do you say to giving? ара qj Чада? 


-may I give? or what if I should give! what do you say to my 


giving? Similarly in the third person, apa cunjin tula tagu P dual 
apa tulo tagupicin? dtulo tagua, I will give (conditional), [ will 
not wait, or hesitate longer, &c.; адас cun gan! ва-{ддцасип 
fan! eutqguaeun san, this is what I, you, or he gave! 64 tak, I will 
give, I have made up my mind to give; ap’ tala tagu or tagasn f 
or! what if I should, or shall give?! eutukgjatacun! see, ho is 
giving! Gtukgjatecun! see, Lam giving! 
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Negative Forma, ^ ^ 


These require the pronoun in full after them, and have no pro- 
nominal prefixes; thus, Tuki [, I have not given ; tukiqei j, I did. 
not give; tqzunnac’ {, I don't give; do tagunk, I will not give 
(now); cla tqgaüna, I will not give (by-and-by) ; ét unnaeqnafin, = 
when I did not give; éstaeunnaeqna fin, he to whom I did not. 
give; étukinqmus, when I do not give; étula tukinasa, if I should 
not give; ula tagiva, or yla togicunna, don't give (now) (by-and- 
by); cula taguda, don't gives 


Unda балаға? has ће given? or, did he give? unda agupicinara ? 
dual; unda tagusinaru, pl of same. "These forma are made more 
past by adding ‘ea.’ When shall I give ? cunji-iqra Éaguana ? 
when did he give? cunji-dqra taguda when will he give? cunji- 
dara tqguana ?—Tucqcimunda scja £qsuana nif ? shall I give you д 
the knife this evening? tqueqgimund: | seja £tqzuda njf? did I give \ 








you the knife yesterday ? TUR 
N.B.—Here, and in other instances, the tense of the verb alters) | 
the application of the noun either to time past, present or future, м 
‘Thus also: Gcy moalun átqgua, I will giveanother day; dey moalun = 
átaguda, I gave the other day ; aeu ámafanna áeillea, I will lawe 
the day after to-morrow; acy áma[unna баша, I left the other _ 
day; ámafunno ágiameo, I will dig to-morrow ; ama[utina åja- Я 
muda, 1 dug this morning; cunna tagara? who gave? eunnaitqgu | 
or taguda? (dual) who gave? cunnjan tagara, or tagusinara ? who - 
gave? cunna tqgupicinara seja njf ? who (sing.) gave you two = 
knives? cunna tufapenuda gan ? or, better, cunna gapenuda ал? | 
who used this sling ? bavunda la tagwa eunjin ? will he not give, — 
think you? tukindo cunjin ? has be not given? unda tukgjata” 
is he giving P tukingali, lest he should give, (Le) in order that he | 
may not give; étukinoali, lest T should give ; sa tukingali, lest you = 
should give; tula tukinda ? has he not given yet P TX 


Muf, derived from mura, ‘to hear,’ is benutifuly ingrafted into 
verbs, as follows:—Unda tqsuamuf ? does he say he will give? 
eutqguqmuf, he says he will give, ur I hear or heard that he wil - 
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give ; cutqgumnfunda, he says or said that he gave, or T heard that 


he gave ; satqgumufunda, 2nd pers, sing. of above; ditqgyumufunda, 
Tst pers. mng. of above; cutagupicinqmufunda, they two, &c.; cutq- 
gusingmofunda, 3rd. pérs. pl. of above, 


Besides the foregoing participles there nre these following :— 
'Etukyjatacun, that which I give or am giving ; satukgjatacun, 
2nd pers. as above ; cutukgjatacun, 3rd pers. as above; Же, Же. 


" Cutumwkmnutaeun, she who is sewing, or sitting and sewing; 


Cuvilinjtacqpj, they two who are walking with boots on their feet ; 
eumugimutaeun eap, he who is sitting down with a cap on his head; 
{dugafin, ho who was walking; eutagzjadugafin, he who was speak- 
ing ; gċtsièlafin, the summer last past; atuèlun, after any meal; 
atuinun, befure any meal (lit. not having eaten), and after having 
eaten; thus, étatgélqmus, after I have eaten ; étqtuinqmus, before I 


lave eaten; eupurinzjataeun, the lines, Бан: bands, parallel lines of 


any kind, lit. the lines, rows, bars, &e., which aro extending ; 
cancatacun, the line, row, bund, &c., lit. that which жылы. in a 
continuous length; thus, culufuneotecun, the red line, row, bar, 


c&e. ; cjiguniatacun, the white line, row, bar, &c. ; cucufginiatacun, 


the dark line, row, bar, &c. ; culumbeniotacun, the black line, row; 
bar, £c. 
Singular, Dual, and Plural Verba 


are a speciality in Yahgan, and simplify its syntax. 
The dual verbs are an inflection of the singular, but the plural 


аге bo a very large extent totally different from their singular forma, 


In transitive verbs the singular verba are only singular objectively, 
the dual verbs are only dual objectively, and the plural verbs are 
only plural objectively. They have in all cases the singular, dual, 
and plural numbers subjectively. But with intransitive verbs those 
which are singular, dual, or plural are of course so only objectively ; 
thus, бстісйа, J will embark; whilst, like all intransitive verbs, it 
has a dual and also a plural; yet more generally the strictly plural 
verb tumupi, * to embark," is used zs ita plural $ thus, jan tumujnida 
tueqeim, we will embark to-night, 
| С ий 
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68 Т. Вагрека, —М№оѓез оп the Structure of Yahgan. . 
Singular, Dual, and Рїнта1 Ёёты, lat Transitive. ' Р 
Singular. = Dual. Plural. E | 
tagu | tazupi | ащ to give one, twa, three, 
or more things | 
ata ар] | tumena to take у 
dqeueja daguejapi | tumenueja | to take un 
tumrna tumengp, | tumemena | to take down | 
tucugi tueugipi tumeeuei to take on board е | 
ҥш ешр tiga to put in, to lÎ 
gumulata — | gumulatqpi| gumalun E take out, as from a bag = 
usata usatapi us to pluck out, pick р 
gulata gulatqpi gulu to pull or draw out б 
yteca utecqp] iselila to put down out of the 
пілтрі otupipi йшй to put on board | 
tünga | tuürqgupi | іңшейғанц | to take ashore 
neung ueungpj — | uqlu to let an object or objects - 
| | stay in the water ; 
uwmmunata |ummunatgpj muna | to take on one’s shoulder 
magų mügupi luffa “н + produce, give | 
éigato éigutqpi | éaca to hew, eub down a tree 
| Ог trees, in 
JIntransitives, 4 
арш аратар Ы. mama | to die | N 
ба біні upjafane — | to lie down (to sleep) 02 
mut mutupi шак tty to sit, to be, be alive = 
muni тїшїї palana to oo be, wait, боце А4 
cuna cunqpi aln to ‘Gee Бай, be on the m 
: |. water, be. бе 
entaca, eqtaeqpi — | ұма to go afoot i 
enc оце tumupi | to © Y vessel, nahore, or- | 
icemen iermrapij іш | to e in a» berries in a 
uu tecin Шесіарі üsellra to be, as a thing or 


These principal verbs are very 
and aceording to the number of 
the pronouns ‘it," * them (two), 


Ctiguda, I put them thi 





largely used in composition; 
the verb ‘objectively,’ so would 
"them, be understood, Thus : 
Gticemuds, I put if in; Gticemypicinda, l put them 


icemstng, put if in; iermsrnapi, ғә) 
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them in (dual); tjigyena, pat fhem (pL) in; cumudua tumuty | 
eunjin? what is that she has in her hand? cumgdya tumutup] | 


eunjin? what are those (two) things she has in her hand? 
cutumemuta, she has them in her band; ûiigaten, I wil eut ii 
down; cunna čigatapicinaro san? who eut down these (two) 


trees?  j üfigatqpieinda, l cut them (two) down; { Giacuda, I cut — 


tihem (pl) down. 


Сомтовппоя oF Worpa, 


To understand this subject one must know what sounds have 
-mutual affinities; and the remarkable regularity with which such 
interchange is striking. They are as follows:—k into е оғ g, 
r into t, f into r, Ë inte p. The first are finals. Again, when a 
ends a word, and y (i.a.*) begins the next, these coalesee into j, nnd 
the two words thereby unite; thus, ten, emall, and üfca, island, 
become fejafea, a small island. ‘Eco, small, and the affix 4, ‘it is,’ 
become ieja! it is small! Also à means ‘mouth,’ and therefore 
ісіп із also ‘little mouth." Again, when similarly a and w (or^) 
coalesce into ө, ая Gla, all, and aftaga, do, become tleaftagu, to do 
all; ülealu, to emt all the crabs, from üla and gly. The aspirate 
in Yahgan, though strong and well observed, is not recognized as a 
consonant; ie, when it begins a word, the former word, if it ends 
with a, drops this a before the aspirated a of the following word, 


just as though there were no aspirate; thus, fc’ dja, a little voles > 


Ec’ ufa, a light wind. А, however, is the only final thus dropped 
Observe well the following consonants which interchange. 


Composition of the following Verba. 


Muri, to go in; manatsicari, to go out; meno, to go down; yeja, 
togo up; dna, to go past; tuürqgu, to go ashore; eugi, to go 
aboard, &e. ; qgulu, to fly, leap, jump, &e.; qgumugi, to fly into, os 
bird into a wood; to fall into, as & boy into a hole; to sink into, as a 
senrt in the mire ; qgu-manateicari, to spring or fly out; qgumsna, 
to fly or spring down; agul'ueja, to By or spring up; agudna, to 
Пу ог spring past, to jump over; qguirqgu, to leap, or fly ashore; 
agucuci, to spring aboard; qgundeco, to spring or jump or fly 
across, as a man across a river, from yteca, to put down; qguneuna, 
to jump overboard, to alight on the water as a bird; aguiinari, to 
— y down into or jump into the water, from Gnan, to swim; qgundqty, 
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to make a series of leaps or flights, from datu, to run ; - qgzuljnal, to 
Пу through the air evenly, from {na, to walk; qgupuen, to fall or- 
spring into the fire, from pucu, to burn ; qgundeea, to spring upon, 
as a lion on his victim; to leap down, as from a horse, wall, ce, ; 
qgupgqmata, ta fail to n5 over; qgurlla, to leap or fly once more. 
After this manner thousands of verbs are eompounded, which multiplies 
the words of such a pliant language indefinitely, some verbs refusing 
compdsition, where others take it. For instance, tagu, *to give, ' will 
not compound with any of the foregoing save the last two. Yet all 
these compositions must appear as so many words in a language, ая. 
many of them stand for totally different words in other languages. 
Thus inara, ‘to gnaw,’ makes énuJélla, to continue gnawing; шїп Ша, 
to leave unconsumed by gnawing, as dogs the skeleton of an animal ; 
hence, crnu[éla signifies a skeleton. Again, isa, “to chew, becomes 
ево, the cheeks, or chewers, which they really are. Again, cissa, 
‘to pull,” combined with tra, hard, makes clssitya, stiff, difficult to 
bend, inflexible ; cissufcili, slack, easily bent, pliant, soft, The verb 
сева, ‘to pull or draw,’ like a host of other words, enters very 
largely into ermposition in the following manner :—Uisseta, to pull 
along, to draw on to some place; cissaeja, to pull up ; ceissqmrna, 
to pull down; cissamanqteicari, to pull out; cissqmuci, to drag in; 
cissqteca, to drag a thing to another, so as to be on ib to drag 
across; cisenarqgu, to drag ashore ; cisspanari, to pull into the 
water; cissqpueu, to pull into the fire; claseana, to drag past; 
cissqeugi, to pull into a boat amy living object; cissqtupi, to hoist on 
board; cls#yacqna, to pall down, as trees down & steep bank ; cissuala, 
to pull out, undo, as a piece of knitting ; cissjaja, to poll over and 
cove (also cissqtjafa); cissqarqpy, to pull up, as a boat up a creek, 
by a line; cissqispaata, pull awry, or co ns to be no longer straight ; 
cissumma, and cissummata, to rend, tear, to pull to pieces, as a 
garment; eissuqturi, to pull down, as, for instance, the higher yards 
and masts; cisequnna, to draw, as a horse does a cart; and во оп, 
ad libifum. 

Again, verbs are greatly increased in number in the manner in 
which they take to themselves great numbers of prefixes and affixes, 


Ferh prefixes indicating going or coming in certain directions, 


The Yahgans have verbs (as cqtaca, go or come; cugi, to go or 
come by any conveyance, as on horseback, by canoe, or carria 3) 
which have no regard to direction, When, however, the Yahgans 
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- eompound the verb go with otners, ns, for iustance, *Go bring me the 2 

-  phild;' they then indicate the going and its direction, by prefixes 
according to the direction; and these prefixes are the prepositions of Ш 
location, for the most part, Thus, eu, or cl before verba in y means 
to go westward to do anything, as aeujüa seju, I will come and > 
eall you, When the direction is east, the prefix is mut or muta or | 
mutj, according to the initial of the verb; thus, Gmutj-Qa means, | 
Jst, I will go and call, from ji, to call ; 2ndly, I will go and bite, from , = 
uc, to bite * muteaftukiqmul, he says he will not goto work, from — — 
üftagu, to work; and mutqtsueun' [n, come and stay by me. When | | 
the direetion ia north, the prefix is ma or mqt, fram matu; anil K 
when it is south, the prefix is eut or cuta. Again, when the 
direction is upward, the prefix i ія сп ог епа; thas, cumyta, come up 
and sit, but cqgjin ja, come up and call me. When downward, 2 
the prefix i is eup ar eupa; when outward, mqn or тала; when 
inward, it is mut or muta, as amutqmutya, I will go in (bome) 
and sit down. These prefixes have other definite applications ая 
well as the above. Thus, the prefixes ci, ou, or equ, which mran 
im composition oniy to go westward, also mean to geb np, either — 
when lying or sitting, to do anything. The prefixes mnt, muta, also m 
mean to get to. do anything well from custom; in this case the verb | - 
to which it is prefixed takes the affix ta. Ma or mat, besides the 
meanings given above, alo signifies, û a prefe, to go or come | 
ashore, to remove from aif the fire to its confines, as the hob ; thua 2% 
matumut’ ja sespan, put the kettle for me on the hob, or from off | i 
the fire to its confines, Further, they refer to direction to either uide | 
of the wigwam, even as the prefix cu refers to its door end, and cu, 4 

. ej or cag to its upper end, Cut or cuta, as prefixes, further mean 
to go out, as on a bowsprit, or to the edge of a eliff or branch, to do | 
anything; also to go out from shore, whatever the direction. = 
These prefixes form a most important part of the language; and _ 

as they are all used with every verb, simple or compound, they again E 
multiply words without limit. а 


- АйутЫа Ferb Profices, 15 


These are, according to the initial letters of verbs, either t, ts, tu. | 
J perd wos instance further than to remark on the form in tumq that, _ 2 
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it is equivalent to asking, telling, or getting another, either actively 

uF passively, to do something for one, Now in Yahgan there is of 

course a verb goqli or gqligu, to tell to order; but when the ordering 
is for oneself this verb cannot be used, but the prefix tomy takes its 

place. Thus, áceali gjsinanea seja eunjima, I will tell liim to help 
| you, but Gtumugisinanea cunjima, I will get or ask or tell bim to 
help me; cutumugisinaneamuf deja, he said he will ask you to help 
him; sutumugjsinaneamuf ja, yoa are, he said, to have me to help 
you. 








































Other Prefixea and Afire oe 
Are almost inexhaustible, but T will only mention a few more, Aga 
| аз ап ах means one's own, or for oneself, and dou, for, on behalf of, 
~ another; thus, tummkügu, to sew for another; tumaeqmu, to sew B 
for oneself. Zqnara means much the same as diu ; thus, tumm- er 
Jqnara-tymacea sa jo, you had better get me to sew it for you. ors 
Similarly to fqnara, mqnara is used, and means to do, without D | 
reference to others, independently of others. Асц, from aci, to strike, — — | 
means, as a verb prefiz, to do with a blow of the bánd, or any weapon 
or tool; hence, acutasana, to trim a tree of its branches, to roughly ecd 
shapen anything with an axe.  Aeupuno, to kill with a blow; aena- 2 
Janta, to break off or in two with a blow, to chop off or in twain to |0 
chop through. Similarly, dqgu means to do with the hand, as dast- М 
tsqna, to hold firmly ; dagutqeana, to clear with the hand ; dagupuna, i 
to put down a person in wrestling, to thus throw down; gi (1) to "n 
do anything with a point, as by poking, sticking: (2) to do by the 
action of the sun or moon, &c. ; gipuna, to kill by a thrust; gijata, | 
to spear a crab or other object, and so get it; gjbqeqna, to dry as the Le 
sun. ‘The prefix la, or 1 before vowels, means as well as others; £e. — 
besides them, too, also, in return, in reply to. | M 
The prefix ‘la,’ which always immediately follows the pronominal 5 2 
prefix, indicates doubt, and anawers to our words, perhaps, think, | 
may be, its likely ; Glalaeqtacoa,; I think I will also go. Hete the == 
‘Ia іа think,’ the “la” is ‘also.’ Ula or ulap, before vowels, signify | 
dissuasion or negation. With a future negative it means not, and | 
becomes “éla аша” іп the Ist and 2nd pers. sing.; thus: Шар 
LO adük,I will not strike; sulap aciük, you shall not strike ; Шар 
_ сіп, he will not strike. Ula or ulap, further signifies, to do without 
` being told, of one’s own mind, on one's own responsibility ; thus, 
átula tqzua, PI nevertheless give, or I think I bid better give; 
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йар atu Жап! I had better take this! ar, am I to take this? x 
Tu prefixed to verbs, signifies to cause, induce, make, to accuse, say, | 
X infer; thus: io ea. tuacida cunjima, you caused me to hit him; 4 
tutqfanec sa san, put a head here (as in a pieture); eumudu' jasa | 
tufüünatudna P why did you accuse må of being proud f tu- ula, to 
give to drink, nlso to drench, make drink ; tuatamoa, to give to eat; 
ae aa to inflict pain, to give pain, to burt, from the intrans. verb | 4 
'ageana," io pain. Mu, as в prefix, signifies, to make or cause a 
oneself, as myamafagu, to abstain from food, to make oneself 
hungry ; muturina, to cool oneself. Tu, prefixed to the above mu, || 
- signifies together, to cause another to do for oneself; as, átumutu- i 
/ . eusida seja, I asked you to wash me; átumuatuda, I let (him) eateh 
me; eutumuateamu[ scja, he sara he will let you eatch him. Au GF 
a рыбу, signifies may, might, could, would, ought; Sa acqiacea, | | 
you ought to go. It also means ‘still,’ as. 4 amuta, I am still; eu mut | 
san, he is still (sitting) here. * A, as a verb prefix, signifies, what 
has been, a former but not present: state; thus: { átaguda, I was 
going to give, or I would have given ; saü-taqeafingit' *an, this is 
just like what you gave (me), meaning that the thing given, 18 no 
longer in possession ; s& dcjda £tul ufcainu, you would have gone up, 
i I had not forbidden you ; here the* overthe u, is the representative of | 
the prefis à. The prefixes g or gi refer to the time, place or other ~ 
circumstances of the action, and are to be variously rendered by then, | 
there. 
. Verbs beginning with m, eu, or gu, p, and ^, require tu; verbs in | 
e, g, unless followed by Wy require $; those in g f, q land , require © 
gi or ce; those in t or d, require t& A few examples :—Verba be- 
ginning with vowels, simply take t; thus, tuca, from nea, to sew 
& canoe, to sew then or there; ш to use for sewing; hence, any 
article or material used in this work; again, tatueusi, to wash at — | 
muy time or place, to use for washing, from tneusi, to wash, trans. d 
verb; tumucusi, to wash oneself ak any time or place, to use for thas Ж 
object ; hence, vesael or soap, flannel or water, used in this work; 
also, the place or time of the action, and go on with the rest. A 
These prefixes are also used, and make a total difference in the verb; | жа 
thus : atyélla, to eat more, to go on eating, to eat again, but tatuélla, 
to leave uneaten, to leave off eating, hence, remnants of s meal ; again, 
with the affis eqmata, Tilkgqmato, to pat things in plaee of other __ 
things ; but tstiikeqmato, to put in things with, or on top of, or in | 
addition to, what were there before; dufgqmata, to put on a garment - 
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E instead of another; tedufgqmata, to put on a garment in addition to, 


— er on top of another, and so on in numberless cases. 


Reflective and passive forms of verbs are formed by prelixing 


т, ша, ша, or my to the verb, according to ita initial letter; thus: 


tueusi, trans., is mucus, to wash oneself; and tumycusi, to be washed. 


|  Ufagu, to cut, becomes ma[agu, to eut oneself ; tumnafagu, to be, or 
- get cut; thus: átufqgua seja ufta, I will eut your hair; ámafaguda 


ufta, I cut my own hair; átumuafaguda, I had my (hair) cut; áma- 
faguda maam, 1 eut myself. 

Verb afires, are euch ав take the tense endings, These, like the 
verb prefixes, which take pronominal prefixes, are Very numerous, and 
І сап here only enumerate a few; they are of great consequonce to 
the language, and are largely made up of verbs, Ist. Ata or ta, as an 
affix from ota, ‘to take one in the hand,’ has many uses and meanings. 


Г. оа ty sunh veia aa о ОБ ұлым to take; Dupa, to 


put on oneself any article, such as a cloak, cont, vest, shawl, shirt, 
Èt; dypata, to take away by wearing amy such article; cili, shoes 
or boots; cilia, to boot or shoe oneself; cilinata, to take away on 
one's feet; muci, to wear on one's head, or to put on в сар oF 
wreath; mucaata,to take away any such thing on one's head; magn, 
to wear round one's neck, ns any necklace, or neck band; mugata, to 
wear or take away round one's neck; atega, to row, or paddle; tatu- 
gata, to bring, fetch, or take away, a canoe or boat, by paddling it. 
The above words also mean to fetch or bring, as well as to take away. 
With other verbs, this affix conveys the idea of reaching to, arriving 
at; as, atuguta, to come to by canoe, from atega; illaata, to dip one's 


body when bathing, to be or get in a bath, either by sweating, or m 


soaking rain ; detata, to eateh up to in running, also to catch as a 
runner; atugata also means to eateh up to, aè one canoè to 
another; detata from datu, to rum. "The use of the abjectively 
singular verbs in ata saves the use of the neuter pronoun if, for 
which the termination ata serves ; thus; ; ysatsena, pluck it (a feather) 
out, from usi, to pluck ; бырай аба, Т will sew it, from tumaca, to 
sew, and gumugata, to plait it, from gumacn, to plait. Ata or ta 
also in many cases further conveys the idea of finishing off, as in the 
last two cases, and also in these following: Üftegata, to finish, from 
ujtugu, to do; ysata, to finish off a basket, from ust, to pull out ; 

lupata, to finish off a canoe, from Iqpy, to make a canoe ; ufaata, to 
turn or drive back, from uffi, to drive; tullaata, ошай. eatch, from 
talli, to drive; ujugnta, to sever, to eut olf one, from ujuazu, to cat. 
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-I have before instanced the uae of the- affixes eqmata and èla, with | 
and without the adverbial prefixes, Ella, when éca follows, signifies 


todo a little more, or a little longer; ar, atytllea ea èco, eat a little 


more; uléllea sa со, drink a little more; üftukélloa so éca, work n 


little longer; еңіс іөа sa êra, siy a few more words. Many 


instances have already been stated where a verb compounded with. i 


another aa ite affix serves as an adverb; as, for instance, atuk- "dna, to 5 
JJ gh, 2 


paddle past; dur-jna, to ran past; mand-dur-jna, to run thro 
as through a tunnel; man-uk-qno (from uen, to throw a spear, or 





shoot an arrow), to throw through, to shoot through; typeamugi, to 
cast into, asa dead dog into a hole: manijna, to walk about ; tulla]na, - 
to chase hither and thither; mugajna, to wander about from house to 
house, to go in and out; tecidqtu, to step from stone to stone, as 


when fording a stream. 


The affixes, mutu, muni, palana, mazgqtu, fna, епи, ё, teca. or 
deca, are very extensively used, and have various meanings, according 
to circumstances; thus: cumukmyto-cun uf ta tucun, she who ів 


seated and has ush (bone necklace) round her neck, is my wife; | 


ámnuk-muta sina, | am wearing your necklace; canna mukmut’ жа? | 


who is wearing my (necklace) f eunno eutqmutu? who is sitting 


talking ? eutamuni, to continue talking, to speak generally ; cutanea, | 
to speak when lying down, also to persist in speaking; Uftqgieasa, | 


continue to work, = üftukmunia sa. Cuno, as an affix, means to be 


afloat, or on the water, as átuentan-eunuda sin' qnan, I spoke when — 


T was in your boat, or I spoke from your boat; cunna eutanjnmuda ? | 
who was that who spoke ns he walked ? tjik-teca, to put down in | 


readiness for a person some things in a vessel, as a wife might berries 


in a cup for her husband; tamukteca, to sew on as a pateh, to sow И 
and put down or away, as one does a garment one has finished. 


Ecamandeca, to write upon ; moanariteca, to swim ashore; qgundeca, — 


to jump across; otukteca, to ground as a boat when rowed to shore ; 
also to come or be come ashore. 


Joining of verb to verb is a great peculiarity of Yahgan, by which | 
the structure of sentences is grently simplified ; thus: I will 5 тр 


and (tell him to) tell my wife to teach you to make baskets, 4 





trajmqnun-jetanea $a tucuncicja sejas Cupagiagul Қай {а | 
potatoz, go down, dig ont and fill for me some potatoes ; deutu- 
mujaminea eunjima, I will go up and ask him to give me some | 


work to do. 
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ADVEEES, Prerosrrioys, CONJENCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. . 


As they aros largely (together with prepositions) supplied by pre 
— fixes and aífixes, ao we find. distinctive adverla and prepositions few, 
| Yet they are important parts of this language. They sometimes - 
7 соше before, sometimes after, the verb. Here аге а few: Ulaf, for 
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nothing, for no-special object or reason, freely, in vain, for nought ; * 
ulaf-eulaf and ulaf-eulaf-ulapan and ertamogyta are very similar in ig 
meaning to the above, Crdamafu !—cemanm ! wlüch mean wonderful!" 


it was very wonderful; thus, comaam Gtiouda, it was a great wonder = 
that T managed to walk, as a person might say who encountered very b 
great diffieulty ar danger in so doing ; cuttaeun ! as cuttaeun ütjnuda! —— 0 
how cleverly, wonderfully, I walked! eja, quickly ; dfu, slowly; jma, 
well. Almost all adjectives ean be used adverbially. "Ufmanu uftagu, 
| to do anything cleverly; unnaco affqgu or üftqgunnaeqna, to do 

anything badly; istumulq gjama, to dig deeply ; qrugat-eaftqeu, 
to do badly or awkwardly ; écenftqcu, ta do a little, or in small W 
measure; ümuabil eaftaeun muan, I will do that work with Vigour; SS 
Gmyasinan-jamacea, I will fight bravely ; mussüüt'-eafqgu, to do 
anything lazily. 
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Adverbe of Place. 

Etu, enu, ingu, ely, eastward, westward, northward, southward ; | 
eta, inna, ingo, ela, there, position in a place east, west, north, south 
respectively, In English we use indefinitely for these beautifully 
distinet words "over there, there, neross there, yonder, up, down 
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there,” and point or look in-the direction indieated, These Yahgan ЗЕ 
terms need no auch help. Etacupj, enacupi, ingugupi, elucupj, on J 


the east, west, north, south side or end of; also, behind, on the 
other or this side of, according as it is north, south, east, or west 
Г of it, These last four words are also adjectives, as elueupj ufa, the 
> south shore. Similarly with the above, and by us so indefinitely - 
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; ef things; thus: rt Sacillu, ct Халис, in Sueqgu, ing’ samqtu, el 
- Semutqtu, rta sipgilllu, ría. simui, inna seqgu, ingq simqtu, cla 
sentat; also ur’ eqgu and ury scn, uf Saeqpu and uffa seqpu, 
| Sasilup famugipl famatupi, S$umupi, Sagutamapj, sacqgypj, 
| *ugillup), simugipj, simgtupj, seupj, stamatupi, sceagupi; uffugupj, 
_ on the upper or inner side of ; elueupj, on the outer or sem side of; 
- alum, innalum, ingalam, elalum, ural uffalum, from the 


- 
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i! "с. 
| rendered by “up there, down there, over there, across there, yonder,” = | 
_ We, Yabgan has series of words indicative of the relative: positions | 
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east, west, north, south, west (when near), the npper end of. In. ч 
close connection with the above are the following words : Саре | 
muiacun, the easternmost (island) ; ejürmatocun, the westernmost; 
ciaumatacun, the westernmost; maamatacun, the northernmost ;- 
urugupjudsium, wufusupindslum, etacupjndslum, enucypjodstam, р 
ingugupjoisham, clucupjndslum, from the west upper, east, west, E 
north, and south side of; etaeunupj, inward, under, underneath, | 
downward, i іп underneath ; üganupi, upward, пр; aspi outward, 
outaide; iscrpj, at the back of; ufpan, last, behind; ùn, first in 3 
front of, at the head of ; Та, а verb prefix signifying ‘first;’ thus, | 
ájá-dqtua, I will run first; asin, out,- outside ; ügun, on, abosa, № ; 
over; chacun, in, made, under, ES. 
Prepositions follow the nouns they affect; thus: ucurcagu, above | 

| the house, on the higher side of the house; ueurcillu, below, on tbe. 

| lower or beach side of the house; ucurmatu, on the north sile ot 
the house; ueurmugi, on the east side of the house; ueureutqtu, . 
on the south side of the house; ucat-asin, outside the house; ucur- | 
ügun, over, on top of the bota «8 
Conjunctions are few, and are used as follows: he amd I, cun-da - 
ipj; they and I, cundjan fon; James. and John, Jamz Jon'’nda; 7 
James, John, and Henry, Jamz, Jon, Enri ndjan; deun, also, E Т 
ағ, хап deun, and this; James and I, Jamz nda ipi; Jaumes, Jobn, | 

and J, Jamz, Jon-ndjan fan; so also, John and he, Jon nda cunda; | 
John, James, and he, Jon, Jamz ndjan conijan; James and you, Ё 
Jamz nda sapi; James, John, and vou, Jamz Jon ndjan san. Mutta, E 

but, used when contrasting: but I am well, [mutta {ma і 
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ADDENDA. 


When I began these remarks on Yahgan it was not my intention | 
to have ропа во fully into it, and I lind the former part is much 
briefer than the latter. I will therefore make a few additions, 

Terms for the phases of the moon: Aru entra, the new moon; lit. - 
now returning southward, the new moon being in the north, but. be 
ginning to march southward; patuk, or eupapotaguna, full moon, | 
referring to ite width ; also, sülqerzpa. "These aré all. "Two other | 
words mean * moon, as, ünnuea and ünian. For many things them | 
is a redundaney of terms; furothers, tarms are wanting; thus, thereis | 
| no word for *parent,' tbe one word tucu answers for *husband" and 4 | 
| ‘wile,’ cunjin for * he" and "she, ùf for *hand" or ‘finger ;" a chill, _ 


or baby (male), cjaala, cufona, fula, Gmymotra, fatacumara; a | 
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child or baby (female), ejijalqerpa, eufangerpa, fulqcepa, fatacumarq- 
- etpa. Lum, the sun, also isteeus. (i, jaf, stone) All vegetable 
productions which attract notice either aa a nuisance or a blessing 
have nomes; bot others have no names. The different grasses have 
_ distinctive terms, and one general term, The word ürar, which 
— properly means ' the stem or trunk of a tree," has to serve for ‘tree’ 
also," there being no other word; yet there i& a word for *a log,’ 
whieh is gulla, and ‘a drifted tree trunk’ ig ummak. For the 
foliage of trees they have distinctive terms; thus: dnis, the foliage 


































ol Fagus antarctious, and Jupja, the foliage of the evergreen beeeh, and ^ 
—-  wufeuttq lruf, that of the ufcutta or winter's bark, and lew, that Р 
ofthe Letadura, Мшіагаша із Өне large leaves of a marsh plant ; I 
jana, a giant moss which grows in [anas or flats, and used as a i 


washing material For every kind of bird they have distinctive к 
terms, os also for animals and insects, They recognize many kinds % 
of kelp, for which they have terms; thus: suf, kelp generally ; 42 
agik, the true kelp; foun, leathery kelp; piaja, a kind of kelp; РЯ 
üfuma, drift kelp; purri, green seaweed, 1 | 
| Whilst the Yahsans have no numbers beyond 3, it seems to 
| me that they formerly had, fram three words, now used indefinitely :— 
Т bla, a few, some, more than three; eupafpa, the lower or last finger; 
wad patak, all, all gone, the last. It seems to me that these теге 
originally the numbers 4, 5, and 10, Were the other numbers ! 
(6, 7, 8, and 9) fortheoming, I would have adopted the former; 
but as it is impossible to concoct these, we must also let the others 
drop. The terms tiry, meqyu, àmali, Insi, bundasyigi, all have 
reference to indefinite quantities, meaning ‘many’ and ‘few’ in | 
different degrees, The Yahgans have no divisions of tune, no worda a 
for‘ year,’ ‘month,’ &c, no divisions of space or weight; yet they 
have terms indicative of the seasons, and what ia in season; thus, <. 
besides ceai, dinisluf (red leaves), ena, and arina, ‘summer,’ autumn,’ "m 
"winter, and 'apring,' they used other terms. There are no terms о 
for parts of a thing; it is impossible, for instance, to say *two and | 
а ҺА ог * twa halves,’ “a third, *a quarter,” | 
A sample of verbs made from adjectives :—Patuk, broad or wide; 
patagundecu, to decrease in height, to fall abroad, widen out; pata- 


Былина, ёо get wide or broad; tupatagunata, to spread, extend, 


«Пи there isnospecial ward for tree, yet when speaking alit with respect to ita 
woul it is culled Urur, but whew with respeot to ita folis ge it la called uis or fulci, 
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stretch ; upatagumiunî, to let stay in a broad state, not to make 


= 
E 


$ Г 


narrower, or remove what is broad ; upataguella, to make wider, қ 


to flatten out a little more; acupataguna, to flatten with a blow or | 


к 


with the hand; dqgupatagana, to spread out, to hold out ог down, 5 


and thus S flat; patageneuna, to be on the water extended 












(said of any Hat or spread object); patagumuni and patugunzg, | " 
said of any flat or spread- out object, к. 
A List of Kindred. m 
I Your His or Her 
'£dgbuan dabua | cicimun, or |) J 
"S rnnum жіп” Елі cunjimin £u- |[ father | 
Cutoas, tqnuü, | ujuma sun li 
'Edabaan ino) or sina | cedqbin, or b 
Cutonserpa eunjimin 4 q- | mother 
Танцйсера bin | 
"Sa tutun &a-tueun ertueun husband or wife — | 
Жа шасерап sü-maqegpan ermmüecrpan базалық; 
"Қа шасып &ü-mieun cemaqeun | 
Galan, or sa {ш | jamun eüjamun | idet brother 
inni, of Sajecpan | sin jeepan ейістреті elder sister | 
Ufua, $a mucus | ufuürin, sin ma- cetufuán, ez- | younger brother. 4 
| E Tsim I] 
"uferpan, 3a ma- | &in uferpan, sin урав | younger sister 4 
сымсграп Macwscepan а 
'"Eccadabin | tea Оды retain t aunt's mother's 
‘Edqmapuan damqpua cedqmqpun aunt's father's 
Immanan sin imman eigimanan uncle's mother’s 
: | | brother 
"iS'indqruán ein батцап eigindqruán | unele’s father's 
За üturun sin üturun eiaturun nephew's sister's 
‘Sa dmanqmgeun) gin Gmangmg- | ceamangma- | nephew's bre | 
' cun сап Шеге әб | 7$ 
Есғрөсзімғып sa erpeaturun | etetpegturun | шесев sister's — 
‘Sa dmoangmaer-| sadimangmace-| eramanqmag- | niece's brother's 
жы рап серам dangthe 
S'ufun bus uan ectusan err 


За gulqanan 
Ға пиеціляп 
За miaqeutasqer- | s 

por 
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Т. Burmors.—Notes on the Structure of Yakgan. 









, ' 


Your. His er her. 


Aly. 







Ba dafinaca ва dafinacan — | etgfinqea cousin (male) 
5a dafinneqerpan sa. dafinaeqet- | esdgfinacqer- | eousin (female) 
"5a moegeun ва шағып ermaeqgun — | father-in-law 
Ja musqerpan — | 8 maeqezparn  etmasqerpan mother-in-law 
7T$u masqguinmi |sa masqzuinni | cemosqguinni | daughter-in-law 
‘3 alamun sn' alamun cetalamun brother-in-law 


‘Sa eepalamun — | sina éepalamun| ececpolamun | sister-in-law 


"e tumagu«la-|sa tumaguda- | eetumqguda- | step-father — * 
ryan | | ruün | mruaün =a 
Sa tumaqgudara- | sa tumggy, &e.| cetumqgu, ke) step-mother 


сера: 
"Ха Нипоеми 
Sa tum@erpan 


| so. іцтасып 


Tamqgun — |erhunqgun 
su tumqctpan | 


cetymgerpon 





E 


[For ux notes wih bibliography see “Mission Scientifique du 


Cay Horn,” 1882-3, vol, vil, (Paris; Gauthier-Villars, 1891.71 





Some Notes on Native West African Customs. 
Ey С. Е. Бсотт Елиот, М.А, ЕЛ8. 
I wis attached to the Sierra Leone Boundary Commission. as 


botanist, ond in the course of our journey along the boundary of 


the English and French spheres of infinence at Sierra Leone, noticed 
4 few traits and customs which may be worth writing down. 

The general life of the people is remarkably similar thronchont 
this distriet, which extends from Mnhela, at the mouth of the 
Scarcies River to Farana, on the Niger, about. 10" N. latitude. 

Rice, cassadn, and pigeon pea are the nmin articles of dict. 
It is beaten out in wooden mortars by women by means of n 
smooth pole about 5 feet long and $ mebes in diameter, which 
is raised 2 or 3 feet by both hands and then let fall. | 4 

Their dress is universally the cotton cloths made by themselves 


out of the plants grown in almost every village; it is carded by 


nn instroment, probably imported, which is very much like à wire 
brush about 8 inches by 9 | 
aris | у: 

The cotton is dyed blue by indigo, which is lnrgely cultivated 
for this purpose, a is often marked by a white pattern produced 
by tying portions of the cloth together before dipping it in the 





inches and woven on an ingenious 
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Т 
- solution. The dress of girls from the nge of ten to puberty con- 
sists very often of a string round the waist with a small piece of 
leather mm front and a long tail made of string behind, 
The dancing dress of the women is very elaborate, often of 
velvet or ornamental cloth, spotted or striped cotton or tartans; 
sometimes the skirt is ornamented with small bells which are 
made to sound in time to the music, nnd on these occasions a 
band is fastened across the breast. In ordinary life the women 
wear a single cloth, which ix either folded round and tucked in 
under the armpits or more anally round the waist, leaving the 
breast exposed. EN | | 
Amongst the Fulas, the hair is dressed in a very elaborate 
fashion, х 
The houses are usually circular, and the walls are mada of dried — 
mud which is coated inside with fresh cow dung, and often | 
varnished by the Juice of n Plant called yetté (Opkiocaulon ciz- 
suümpeloides). Inside, these huts have often raised benches, seats, 
rice jars, and beds made of dried mud like the walls, 
The roof is of thatched grass, and is supported on rafters which 
roject 6 or 5 feet beyond the wall, nnd are supported in part 
y a row of upright sticks at about this distance from it; there is | ^ 
therefore, a circular verandah outside the hut which is often made | 
into little rooms outside the large central apartment. This form  — " 
of hut ts both cool and fairly rain-proof, and. well adapted to the 
country. E - 
The laws of the people are chiefly Mahommedan іп origin, and 
display but little variety so far as T saw, They seem to have n 
king in every village, and are, as n rule, very faithful to him; his 
power does not seem great, and he seems rnainl ly to net as judge | 
. nnd medintor in their quarrels. There is always an orator attached | 
ы to every chief, who does the speaking, and every village hns ita ў 
council house or palaver house, Oratory is in fact their main 
v amusement, | 
The marringe laws nre simple, and divorce is produced by the — 
husband simply telling the wife to go home, or by the wife leaving | 
the husband of her own accord. Slaves are held universally, but 
are usually well treated and allowed to work two or threa dava - 
week on their own account. | а | | 
Cireumcision is accompanied h Various ceremonies, and during — — 
their course both sexes esta ЕД bush and dé mot aix with 5 
ordinary life until it is complete. There is a gront deal of musio | 
and dancing when it ia over. At Коба I saw thia going on, and | 
noticed an instrument which I saw nowhere else. This con- | 
“sted of eight or nine perforated dises of wood about the sie ofa | 
fve franc piece, which were madè to rattle on tha string of & 
wooden bow. Tho three girls who were perfor. g wero hand- _ 4 
somely dressed and carried white wanda about 5 fest often | 
with a bell at the top; these were stamped all over the groun hind 
—-  imside and outside the hut with preat energy, with apparently the 
|_| object of thumping every part of the foor so as presumably te | 
EX Тош хх. à 
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induce the evil spirits to lie down quietly below. A young man 
secmed to direct the ceremony, which apparently went on night 
and day with intervals for rest. The ceremony for boys seemed 
ағы Medias parently by families, and is qr 
Property in Inn & арр tly by families, and is quite. 
definitely owned. “At firat siz it one would suppose that the jelda 
or every village are owned in common, but this is not the case: 
the climate is so favourable, and the popolation through wara and 
slavery so low, that there is usually nn abundanre of food, and 
anyone who is hungry goes to the field and takes what he requirea ~ 
anywhere, But if there is famine or searcity, the rights of the ~ 
diferent families are carefully maintninod. — 27] 
__fis far as religion is concerned it is very difficult fo form апу | 
idea of what the natives believe, One often seex little. offerings b. 
and curice attached to a particular tree, and in tho fields there is 4 
often a miniatore hot 2 or 3 feet high, which contains various 5 | 
teeth and other things supposed to propitiate. spirits. The | j 
wearing of amulets on the arm or neck 1s very common even with ? 
educnted natives, and in the Limba country every hut contains 
various odd nnd peculiar things of wire and shells, de, which are _ 
supposed to keep it free of devils. : v d d 
The gall of the crocodile is supposed everywhere to have 
magical properties and to Vo ЖЫ isonons, and none can 
See without the presence of a chief's deputy to get this 
яфаиесе. i : | у 


Mahommedunism is, however, rapidlyoverspresling the country, — 
and these superstitions will probably soon die out. ate 
The Yalunka people at Falaba and the virions ie from 
this place to Farana on the Niger, are the remnants of û tribe 1 
which appear to have once been both numerons and powerful, | | 
The villages above referred to appesr to have been before the 
advent of the Sofas large and populons towns; the ruins of some | Ñ 
are nt least a mile in diameter, and ab least four must have been | 
onze inhabited by 10,000 people each. Now there are at the most 7: 
favourable computation a very few hundred cf these people ~ 
remaiming; as will be seen from the language, they seem. to be of 
Mandingo stock, an addition of ** ina" or na " to the words of the 
Sofa надо being practically all the difference existing st 
Their history is & very common one in this part of Africa ; 
after having established themselves along this road, which ix the 
mnin highway to the interior, they became rich and powerful, and 
were grent obstnelea to the of caravans. They used to 













detain and lander any traders passing through, and being at a 
lower altitude and in à more un enlthy locality than the interior 
tribes, wert unable to resist the Intter, who annexed. their wealth 
ns ea the pur. T Ж E | 
.hey are not Mahommedans, and seem to be permitted by the 
Sofas to subsist on the condition of living practicalty in shiners and 
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They worship devils, and in particular one special divinity which 
resides in a certain stream a few miles from Falaba; we wero 
invited to witness a function on this spot, and according to report 
sacrifices of cloth and beads were thrown into the water and dis- 
appeared. Our interpreter told me that they believe ina future 
life, and when anyone is buried pray at the grave that he may bo 
‘shown the road to heaven, provided he has done good in his life- 
| anisis, and the marriage ceremony is simply 





time. They are polygamists 
one of consent by both parties. At present they are in a very 
degraded condition; disease of syphilitic orizin and drunk 
is very common amongst them, and tbey will probably soon dis- 
appear altogether, Their only good а seeing to be that they 
are Industricus and they display some skill in iron-working, but 
this latter pursuit is practically destroyed by the presence of the 
Sofas as lords of the country. | 

Thus their history may be summed up ns follows ; an offshoot of 
the powerful, henlthy Mandingua before the latter became Mahom- 
medan, increasing to a population of certninly 200,000, and 
becoming wealthy by their position on the trade route and their 
own industry, then becoming corrupt and physically degraded, 
they fell an easy prey to the Sofa robber hordes, and are now 
rapidly vanishing out of existence. 

"ruis is is really a summary of the regular course of events in all 
the numerous tribes on the west coast, and affords ntcomment&ry omn 
the character of Arab rule which is of immense value nt present. 

(The MS. Vocabularies which accompany this Paper may be con- 
sulted af the rooms of the Institute.) 





b By Шоккь есік, 
h: Chargé de Mission Scientifique da Gouvernement Francais, 


Porrewr is the rule amongst the Matabeles, and the King Lo 

Bengula has eighty-four wives. The marriage ceremonies and 

customs differ greatly from those observed by the other South 

African tribes, When the father of the girl has given his permis- 
mion to the marriage, tho intended husband killa an ox or a sheep, 
_ according to his means, and sends or takes part of it to the village 

of the young woman's father; coming outside the hut, where the 
р latter lives, he screams out “Here is meat for your child.” The 
Р. young men of the town then come out ond drive the herald away, 
but һа is soon brought back and every one feasta on the meat; ` 
G2 
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` When the girl goes to her husband, most of the young girls of 

Ж? village accompany her. Sometimes, when he is wealthy 
enough, her father gives her an ox or a cow to take with her, and 

— when she comes to her husband's place she has to take some dung 
| of the animal presenting it to the bridegroom, who washes his. 
7, hands with it. The bride must also bring with her a kniabash 
" filled with water and beads, and when she comes into her future 
n husband's house p ee over him and his people pM 
ut the beads on her head; then, placing the kalabash in front of the 


E A1 ч 


bridegroom, she ‘smashes it with ber foot: this seals the mar- 
riage.* | | бт 
The girla who have accompanied ber are PME with places of 
NI rest; the bridegroom slaughters an animal, anda dance with beer 
D drinking takes place that night and the following day. The day 
> after the bridesmaids go and collect wood in the veldt in the 
morning, the husband gives them a. goat to ent, and then they go 
m.. home. 
E Contrary to the custom of most African races the husband does 
ET. not here pay for his wife before marrying her, but when his wife 
EU bears a child it belongs to her father unless her husband pays to his 
father-in-law cattle varying in number according to his means. 
X, Sometimes—although tins is seldom the case—a will go and 


б: ask for n girl, giving then cattle to her father, but that does not 
Bt dispense with the usual payment after the child is born. | 
e "When & woman is ЗЫ her bughand has a right to claim her 
— — sister or her next nearest relation, No relations are allowed to 


marry unless very distant—but the relationship is only considered 
on the man’s side; in fact the rule is against aes anyone 
with the same * isibango " (surname) ; for instance, n Kumalo can- 
not marry à- Kumalo. 

Another custom is most strictly observed : a man can never look 
at his mother-in-law or at his wife's sunt, neither can a woman 
look at her father-in-law, А шап con also send one of hia wives 
away if he does not like her, and she can then marry another man. 

Before marriage women &re nllowed all freedom. When a 
man is dead his widows usually become his brother's wives. 
although it is not compulsory on the women; and if they choos: 
they can marry again, but in that ease the new husband must pa 
his father-in-law if a child is borm. 










Burials: 
. As soon ns à Matabele ia dend his relationa tie the corpse in a 
blanket or a skin in a sitting position. The relations cry and 
howl, and the бере in the village come and join them. А рта 
is dug outside the village—there is no special vie 
15 covered with stones and bushes. 






This custom only takes place in the case of a young girl being married, 


of burial—which 


the funeral the near Telations and whoever has como imo 
contact with the corpse must go out of the town and stay away for Р, 
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F ТАҒЫ until they have been doc 
town has separate huta outside for this purpose. 
| "As rule they get the dying person out of his house into a small 


hut to die there. | | 
If a man of im] жлне di MM props iro аи бка киы 


villages come and ery for him: they cry and howl on arriving and 
on departing only 
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Lat. 15 10 8, 
+ Long. 23° 7 E, 





| Let 17 Near the sources of ) ,, E 
Long. 2 29 E. ч the Ndjoko River } Monkoia, 
EC North-west of the 
Б А Sa Long] morubio, on нйн тышын 
; _ bank of Zambesi 
Lat. лүе ше 5, Вг кешегін "65^ } Matotcla (save tribe). 


Tak 17° 40° §.,| North of Victoria f Matoka, amongst whom 
Long: жаса). E Fals ~.n „| srealso found Balens. 
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р Long. 26^ E. 
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Note on the Jacoons. js | 


By F. À. SwrrTENHAM. [7 
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Ix Selangor, but more especially in the Ulu Bernam and Ulu 
Slim, there are numbers of the “ Orang Utan" or *Jungle People," _ 
known also tothe Malsysas “ Sakai,” “ Semang,” “Orang Bukit” X 
and “Orang Haiat," nnd to Enropeans ns Jacoons. In the hills 
about Slim there are said to be three thousand of these people, 
and there and on the Perak hills of Batang Pndang, Bidor and 
Bongkel, us many as ten thousand, | 
The Jacoons of Slim have a head man of their own with the 
title of Datoh, and the Malays are obliged to consult him and ask _ 
| his advice on all important matters, otherwise, it is said, the қ 
2 mo) re at ma Е Penqhulu and his people, who | 
read the poisoned arrow of the "Sumpitan," or blow-pipe, more — 99 
ikan rile ballets. | iae DOTT ae 
The Jacoons are clever gardeners and cultivate sugar cane, < 
plantains, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables in abundance, Rico | 
they use but littl. —— ! А 
ховаю Ану eser iis n қа grow it themselves, to chew, | 
not tosmoke. Lhe own tobacco they use green, but they pr 
Japanese if they can get it. $ КОТИНЕ 
-he solitary garment, or rather rag, used by them, is made of 
bark, the men wearing it in its simplicity, the women affecting 
an additional fringe of grass. - 
| Like the natives вок the Jacoons cover their arms with ^ 
brass wire, t gn I saw, whose toilet had ap Uy cost her 
some trouble, bad her arma covered with қышқылы rings. | 
She wore some dozen башна of coloured beads, to which were 
hung more brass rings, round Бег neck, the beads fastened behind 
with a buckle of she sand boar's teeth; through her nose she had 
along porcupine'’s quill, and her face was painted in stripes of _ 
black and red, beginning at her forehead and ending, in the shape _ 
of a piteh-fork, on her mouth and chin. — 
Their men are above the average size of Malavs, their women of 7 
the ordinary height, therr hair is not straight, but long and fuzzy, № 
and they all without distinction have their noses bored, and wear | 
in them a bamboo, n folded plantain leaf, or a porcupine’s quill E 
and by far the greater partof them are afflicted with a fearful skin | 
ашаб: - 
The Jacoons can walk wonderful distances, and make their way i 
mh saes ranah a iem чан а азан} | 
ig, and through the jungle they wil as heavy weigh 
тастасақ mey тени 
ley are a wonderfully harmless and docile race, and often № 
make ‘themselves very useful to the Malays, who make bnt t > 
| paresi Teturn ta them. | | but ше H 
The language spoken by the Jaccons is totally different to Malay, = 
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Я апа entirely unknown to the Malsys; and the further you go into 
T the mountains the fewer Jacoons will you meet who understand 
_ any language but their own. 





Notes on Pointed Forms of Pottery among Primitive 
Peoples. 


Ву J, 2. ATKINSON, 
As regards the very generally pointed forms af pottery to be 


У found among primitive propin $ is to be remarked that doubtless 


this form im itself ig cally the strongest, an important 
detail with so fragile a material aa clay, badly worked na we 
may expect it to be in such circumstances, It also will withstand 
in this form more ensily the pressure of its contents, which is 


‘also important, as the pots, to avoid eracking with unequal 


distribution of heat, are necessarily made comparatively very 
thin. As the hearth among pot-nsing savages is simply formed 
of three or four stones, this pot form has another advan 





by resting on the ashes in tho middle 
of the fire, to relieve its frngile sides from undue pressure against 
the more or less irregular formed stones which form the fireplace. 
Being thus also embedded in the very fire. the contents are 


p more quickly heated, aud all the heat of a chimneyless, wind- 
7 Swept hearth ntilized. Again, the irregularity in height and 
> shape of the hearth-stones (the more or less wandering life of 


THEE, preventing moch choice or fashioning) would quite 
Prevent any flat-bottomed pots (which. are generally also very 
&hallow) being of use from loss of contents, The sharp ended 
pots, on the contrary, are of very considerable length in pro- 


i ' portion to their breadth, as four to one, which enables them to 


conserve their contents, althongh generally to be seen on the 

lire at n very considerable angle, | | 
Curious to say, the method of fabrication of poltery among 

the New Caledonians, nt least, would lend directly to. and neces- 


sarily entail this pointed. form. The process ia (or тая) яз 


follows :—The clay is first carefully worked, some places boi 


2 - eelebrated for the superior quality furnished: itis then formed 
| into narrow rope or ribbon-like bands. The potter Мая befure 


him, resting on the hard ground, a round but flattish water-worn 


| stone, such as abound im the river-beds here. On this ho puts 


a small dab of clay as a beginning: now as the quite flat portion 
of this shaped stone is naturally small, this dab of clay, which 
15 to be the bottom of his pot, is Also smoll. Hound this dab, 


D. be winds his first rope or ribbon, on this again another, and во 


with bis fingers and û small smooth fint stone. It is to be 


1 remarked that as the under side of the stone on which he builds 
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"^o di pot is naturally like all water-worn stones, more or less | 
— sounded and convex done it presents nt ita apex but a small | 
` ` surface to the hard ground on whieh it rests, and tbus turns or | 
"o pivots with ease. In fact, it is evident that it at once becomes | 
a natural primitive i r'a wheel, turning round and round аз | 
he works. Until I си out their method, I was always © 
uzzled to account for the very regular contour of native pottery. | 
This building up of the pot by layers of пора of clay, leuves | 
at times traces of faint horizontal marks. ese imitate ihe ^ 
marks left by pottery made on the в stem of plastering wicker- Ha 
work employed by somo people. And this latter method seems | 
to me so very clumay a one, that 1 cannot help thmking that © 
itis more local than has been supposed, nnd that im some cases | 
what have been considered traces of hasket-würk were in reality 
marks of fabrication on the New Caledonian system, with the 
natural potter's wheel expedient. This would be more certain if ~ 
the contour of the pots are exceptionally regular. This would | 
prove ihe New Caledonian method more widespead than is gener- 
ally supposed, nlihongh of course only where water-worn stones 
Г eonld be found. These would be rare for instance on the vast 
+ allnvials at mouths of large rivers, such as Amazon, &c. The | 
geology of the country would be an all important factor in the 
, question—thus sharp-ended pots would not be found in human 
| centres on alluvinls such ns the Nile, or, if very common, would ~ 
'scendunts of n mountain inhabiting race, | 





Manufacture of paper by the natives of Corea! 


П "Tur mánufacture of paper is extensively carried on in Coren, 
as there is n great demand for it owing to its tonghness and 
durability, which render it useful in many ways. The windows 
of Corean houses consist of wooden latticed frames covered with 
D. r sufficiently transparent to admit the light. Ойра r, about 
Minch in thickness, is pasted on to the floors instead E oF Ж 
mats, white lanterns of all shapes and sires are made out of paper, | 
as are also tobacco pouches and fons. Oil-paper is used Гог making 
the conical rain hats which are fastened on to the ordinary black 
{ hat in wet weather, while large oil-coats or mackintoshes are made — | 
of the same material. Until recently the. Coreans were not in the |” 
habit of carrying umbrellas, but of late the fashion has been 
-. introduced nnd the import for [S02 was over 40,000. Aguin,a | 
E wory thick kind of paper is used for boxes and trunks which are 
strong enough to hold clothes and other heavy articles, Paperi ің % 
the one native article manufactured in Corea which is exported in 
P any quantities to the neignboating country of China. It is in 








ү; = 1 Eatracted from the Poreign Office Report for the year 1802, 
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Lo general use there for the papering of rooms and windows as in 
Oren, 
The manufacture of a coarse kind of paper for the purposes 
_ abore referred to is carried on outside the north gate of. Sóul, in a 
C valley through which runs a stream; the houses and yards where 
the paper is made being situated close by, as the water plays an 
important part in the manufaeture.  '"lhe process is extremely 
simple and nothing but manual labonr is employed, | 
Old rags and paper of all kinds are brought out from the city 
T sndfrst placed in a large tuli at the side of the stream, where they 
M are thoroughly washed and all the dirt and ink is beaten out of 
| them. The sla materials are then carried to a long wooden 
| trough where they are stamped into a pulp by men who dance on 
the mass with their bare feet, much in the same way as the juice 
is pressed out of the grape in France and Spain. The water is 
Г then allowed to ran off and the white pulp is thrown into a largo 
_ Wooden tank full of water, slightly warmed in winter to prevent it 
1 freezing. Afterthe pulp has soaked for an hour or so, the work- 
жеп take а bamboo mat, about 4 feet long and 3 feet broad, which 
| they place on a wooden frame and dip into the tank, one тапїри- 
= lator standing on each side. The frame is almost immediately 
- taken out again covered with a thin layer of white pulp, which is 
_ thrown neatly on to a cloth at the side. The bamboo mat is then 
peeled off so as to leave n smooth sheet of pulp behind. Again tho 
_ frame is dipped in and another sheet is thrown on top of the first 
- ene, and so on till there is n pile several feet in height. The sheets 
— of pulp are then laid out in bundles to dry in the sun, When 
с sufliciently hard the sheets are cut up into sinall strips ànd placed 
x in another wooden tub, preparatory to being worked over again. 
| The second process is exactly the same as the first, except that the 
_ roots nnd seeds of a certain plant called * takpool," or starch-wood, 
Ш ас put into the water to make it glutinous and thus render the 
Lo paper tough and durable, When the sheets are almost dry they 
are taken singly and spread ont on а flat slab of granite, where 
~. men with large wooden mallets beat the paper to the reqnisite 
thinness, For the thicker kinds, several pieces are beaten to 
_ Again the sheets are dried in the sun, and then they are ready to 
_ be folded and taken to the paper shops. On. an average about 
| two hundred and fifty large sheets are made in a day, giving èm- 
ponet to ten or eleven men, The sheets are sold at abont two 
dred and fifty cash, or about 24d, pe piece, but the price varies, 
of course, with the quality. The finer kinds of paper are not 
Vi ne Stal, but nt een places in the southern 
rovinces. They are made by simp soaking tho * takpool "^ plant 
n water and extcarting е ма” The layers of fine Бйр are 
then worked as before described. 










“А Manipuri Grammar, vocabulary, and phrase book,” to 


which are added surme Manipuri proverbs and specimens of Mani- 












pp. 585. The titles of the lectures are: Tho Historical st 
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puri correspondence. By A. J. Primrore. (Shillong, 1868.) рр. 
100. 


“Outline Grammar of the Shaiyaing Miri language,” as 


spoken by the Miris of that clan residing in the neighbourhood of 
Sadiya, With illustrative sentences, phrase book, and vocabulary. 
By d. F. Needham. (Shillong, 1886.) pp. 197. | 


«A curious Aino toy.” By E. S. Morse. (Bulletin of the 
Essex Institute, vol. xxv. pp. 1-7. Salem, Mansa, U.S.A.) The 
toy consists of « bird on wheels, the origin of which the author 
traces to Egypt. (Illustrated.) 


&Evolution and Ethics" The Romanes Lecture, 18903. By 
T, H. Huxley, F.R.S. (Macmillan, 1893.) 8vo.. pp. 97. 


“Evolution in the Ornamental Art of Savage Peoples.” 
Ethnographical researches by Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe (Stockholm). 
Translated by Mre. H. C. March, pp. 80. (Trans. Rochdale Lit. 
and Sci. Soc.) This important treatise, which appears to have 
been ndmirably translated, should be studiel in conjunction with 


that by Mr. C_H, Read, published in the J ournal of the Institute, 


November, 1891. (Fully ilinstrated.) 


«Customary Law of the Gujrat District.” Vol. ix. By 


Capt. H. Davies, B.S.C. (Labore, 1892.) pp. 1 and vi 


“New Zealand Census,1891.” (Wellington, N.Z, 1898.) А | 


census of the Maori population is aleo given., 


“On the connection between stone circles and adjacent 
Hills.” By A.L. Lewis. (Trans. Shropshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. 


“The Feeble-Minded Child and Adult” Charity Organ- - 
ication Series. (Swan Sonnenschein, 1893.) 8ғо. рр. 152. А 
report on an investigation of the Physical and Mental condition of 


fifty thousand school children, with sugyesti 
education and esre of the Feeble-minded Chil 






ren and Adults. 





nuthors whose works are cited, and the importance of tho various 
fentures is discussed at considerable length. | 


«Theosophy; or, Psychological Religion." The Gifford 
Lectures, 1892, By F. Max Miller. (Longm 


gmans, 1893.) Bvo. 
religion, The true value of the Sacred Books examined, 










of 
historical relationship of ancient Religions and Philosophies, The 


relation of Psychological to Physical and Anthropological religion, | 


Journey of the Soul after death, The Eschatology of the Avesta, 
Eschatology of Pluto, True Immortality, The Vedántz-philosophy, 
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tions for the better | 


' Character in the Face." Onur looks and what they mean. 1 
(Chapman and Hall, 1833.) 8ғо. рр, 256. A list is given of the 
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"The two schools of the Vedanta, Snfiism, The Logos, Alexandrian ` 


l > Christianity, Dionysius the Areoparite, Christian Theosophy. 


T “Comparative Philology” of the Old and New Worlds in 
L . relation to Archaie speech. By R.P. Greg. (Kegun Panl, 1893.) 


6 ito. pp. 355. “In compiling the present work on Comparative 


2o FPiulelogy, the leading idea was to present in a fuller nnd more 


compact form than hitherto given, comparisons for certain classes: 
of simple words (or ideas) ns between the languages of the Oll 
and New Worlds; and although I have considerably extended the 


scope of my original intention, the general resulis tend, I think, 


iteresting and numerous than has. generally beén supposed; 
favouring the iden of original unity for language if not for Trace; 
ns regards unity of langnage, however, not in its narrower or more 


_ and wide-spread archaic simplicity, and rich at the same time in 
П both Aomenymons and synonymous forms.” The work contains m 
| large number of vocabularies, | 
Е: “The Chinese Classics,” with a translation, critical апа 
Ы exegetical notes, prologomenn, and copious indexes. By James 
2 Legge. (At the Clarendon Press, 1893.) Bro: рр. 508. Second 


С edition, vol i. The contents of the first volume nre as follows; 
_ Books included under tho name of the Chinese Classics, The anth- 
И олту оѓ о Chinese Classics, Formation of the Text of the Analects. 


by the Scholars of the Han dynasty, At what time and by whom 
_ the Analects were written, their plan and authenticity, Of com. 

mentaries upon the Analects, Of various readings. History of the 
_ tertof the Grent Learning and the different armngemeite of it 
| which havebeen proposed. Of the authorship and distinction of the 
| Text into Classical Text and Say Its scope ond value. 
> The place of the doctrine of the Mean in the Li Chi and its publi- 
г cation separately, Ita. anthor And some account of him. lis 
| integrity. Its scope and value. Life of Confucius, his influence 









contains 20 books of Confucian Analects, The Great Learning, and 
the Doctrine of the Mean. | 


" Five years with the Congo Cannibals.” By Herbert Ward. 
| (Chatto and Windus, 1991.) Вто. pp. 308. This work gives a 
X vivid deseription of life on the Congo, and is well illustrated. 
“Discovery of the Exact Site of Asokas Classic Capital 

Of Pataliputra,” the Palihothra of the Greeks, nnd. description 
of the superficial remains. By L. A. Waddell, M.B, (Caleutta, 
а the Hengnl Beeretarint Press, 1892.) pp. 29. Illustrated. 


_ * Where Three Empires Meet." A narrative of recent travel 
wt, Gilgit, and the adjoining countries. 





illustrations The fu - page plates give an excellent idea of 
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| 2] to show that verbal and root anilogies may prove to be more 


commonly accepted sense, but as having primarily possessed great 


| and opinions, his immediate disciples. The body of the volume | 


3.) Вто. pp. 495. Map and 
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the temple steps, The Devil dance, kc. And the volume describes 
clearly the route traversed by the author. The deseription of tho 
Mystery play is of spomi interest, 


“The Naladiya 
introduction, translation, and notes eritical, philological and 





explanatory, to which is added a Concordance | and Lexicon, with - 
authorities from the oldest Tamil writers. By G. U. Pope, D.D., 


(At the Clarendon Press, 1893.) Ето: pp.440. “ Thia edition of n 
Cae Tamil Classic was undertaken with the view of assisting 


uropenns to acquire some sequaintance with classical Tamil. It | 
is intended to be taken Jp ee the study of the second Catechism 


of "Tamil Grammar, to which references ure given throughout, and 
ін а companion volume to the Kurral; these two great works 
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ihe Myetery play; Himis. Mask of tho Delai Lama descending 


"or four hundred quatrains in Tamil, with  - 
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serving as mutual commentaries, and together throwing a food of- i } 


light upon the whole ethical and social philosophy of the Tamil 
people.’ 
“ Ancient India.” 2000 mo. to 800 a.n. By Romesh C. Dott, 


C.LE. (Longmans, 1893.) рр. 196. The volume is the first of & 
beries of Manunla termed Epochs of Indian History. Important 


_ information is given on the religions, manners, nnd customs, science, 


te. of the periods dealt with. 


“Hebrew Idolatry and Superstition,” its place in folk-lore. 
By Elford Higgens. (Elliot Stock, 1893.) рр.80. The sections 
into which the book is divided are: Traditional Religion; The 
Religion of the Soil; Amorite Religion and the Worship of 


Henvenly Bodies ; Divination ; Witchoraft; Enchantment. 


| Savages.” By B. Douglas ` 
Howard, M.A. (Longmans, 1803) рр. 200. The book gives an | 
Ain 


“Life with 





interesting popular account of the Sakhalin Ainns. 


"Diary of a Journey across Thibet" By Capt. H. Bower, 
MR B.C. pp. 116. This very important publication opens up а 
popu ЯСЫ quite unknown. The illustrations of masked 

. ore of the utmost interest, and the issue of the work 


"rA ode pie dais d a most satisfactory change of policy on the 


“ Vocabulary 3 p Ewakiutl Language.” By Franz Boas. 
(Amer. Phil. Soc;, Nov. 18, 1892.) P Ч 


“Bibliography of the Athapascan Languages.” By J.C. 


Pilling, (Smithsonian Inst, Bureau of Ethnology, 1892.) 


= On Trepanning the Human Skull in Pre! ic Times.” 
By BR. Munro, M.D. Ilustrated. (Proc. Soe, Asal са” өзі 


xxvi) 


_ “Further Notes on Fuegian Languages." By D.G.B 
M.D. (Amer PhiL Soc, May 0,1892.) | : jin 
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“Further Notes on the Betoya Dialects"; from unpublished 
sourees. By D. G. Brinton. (Amer. Phil. Бос. Oct. 7, 1892.) 


.  sS'The Evolution of Decorative Art." An essay upon its 
| origin and development as illustrated by the art of modern races 
© of Mankind. By Henry Balfour, M.A. (Percival, 1803.) рр. 
| IBL The suthor deals with the subject under the following main 
— headings. The appreciation nnd adaptation of natural or acci- 
И dental peculiarities ma ornamental effects, Тһе reproduction 
—. artificinlly of natural effecta; copying, successive copying. Varia- 
tion. Hummn designs on HE and pottery vessels from various. 
C. countries. The survival of the principal feature in a symbolic 
| design. Influence of one design over. another, Influence of ani- 
~ wmistie doctrines. Retention of once useful objecta ns ornament 
after their nse has censed. Several most instructive plates are 
+ given to illustrate the honest attempts of indifferent artists to 
|‘ reproduce a given sketch, each in turn working from the sketch of 
| the former. 


Я "Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan." Vol. xx. 
E Fait? “A gun of my hut" (a priest'a hut), by J. M. 

Dixon. Specimens of Ainu folk-lore, by J. Batchelor. Fendal 
b- land tenure in Toss, Бу К. В. Grinnan. 


г “Smithsonian Report.” Report of the U.8. National Museum, 
B^ 1891. Тһе methods of fire by W. apes illustrated. 

The Ulu or woman's knife of the Tekin, by Otis T. Mason, Mus- 
trated. The ancient pit dwellers of Yero, by R. Hiteheock, illus- 
vcn T акын EO by H. Hi овое illustrated. The 

а: collection of Indian paintin ashingion Matth 

illustrated. Anthropology nie 6527 Exhibition, 1889, Пе: 
trated. 


“Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.” Vol. xii, No. 43. Sinhalese weights and measures, hy 
F. Modder. The Ethnology of Ceylon, by Louis Nell. 


"Ihe American Antiquarian.” Vol xv, No. 3. Man and 
CEN ge by Horatio Hale. Black-foot star nm myths—the Pleiades, 

ilon. Prehistoric ruins in New Mexico, Бу Mrs. E. 
Sark "pre-Columbian copper mining in North America, Бу R. L, 
Packard. Intaglio effigies of Wisconsin, by T. H. Lewis. Cliff 
dwellers houses. by Palmer Henderson. Folk-lore of Hawaii. A 
buried race in Chili, by H. I. Smith. 


"LlAnthropologie." Vol. iv. No. 1. The Natives of the 
Saloman Islunda, by Dr. Hagen. Certain facts relating to ғам 
history of cireumeision among the Syrians, by T, Reinach. Hep 
of the XIih Internntional Prehiataric Archeological and Arnt j 
Karo, bs Congress at Moscow. Religious ideas of the Battaks- 

Y M. dE ву. Primitive | ono nents in the Balearic 
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THE JOURNAL 3 
or Sis қ 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE ` 
: | 
Arm llTH, 1895. | 
Lister, M.D., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. A 
The presents that had been received were announced, and | | 
thanks voted to the respeetive donors. | 
Я 





E Mr. ©. М. Атктхѕох read a paper by Mr, H. Micmxr 1 
— "WurrLEY and Dr. TALFOUED уруш аш, ее 
Е 





Mr. WHITLEY, Dr. GARSON, “Mr. Stores, and Professor Mac- i 
discussion, 






ALISTER joined in the : 

+ Professor MAGALISTER read а paper entitled “ Stray Notes on е 
Я" Egyptian Mummies.” | 
> Sir W. H. FLowrz, Dr. GAusoN, and Mr. SrüPES took part | 
, -in the discussion, 
м Ar W. HL. I. Ducswosra reada paper on “ Two Skulls бош 
L^ 
‘ Sir W. H. FLowzz and Dr. Gazsos joined in the discussion. 

DE. не О Чы ЧАШ by P. W. 





222 [following notes are the result :— 
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98 H. M. Wurrter and T. Jones —Note on a Craitium 


P NOTE en a. CRANIUM from a GRAVE a£ BIRBLING, necr EASTBOUENE, 


Sussex. By H. MicugzuLL Wirrugr, F.G.S, Axp TALFOUED 
Jones, M.D. Communicated through G. M. Атитивоз, ад, 
who exhibited the skull. 





ABOUT five years ago in extendin 
about three miles westward of Eastbourne, d skeletons 
were found. 


The discovery is fully described in the “Collections of the 


Suszex Archeological Society,” vol xxxvii, p. 113. 
During a visit which he paid to Eastbourne, Mr. George Ж. 
Atkinson urged the desirability of obtaining measurements 
one of the skulls. 
An opportunity having pr 








nted itself of doing this, the 


The skeleton to which the cranium belonged was well pre- 
served and was buriel at a depth of 4 feet, the head being 
S.E. and the feet N.W. 

The height was about 5 feet 9 inches, it lay on its back, the 
head inclining on the right shoulder, the right arm drawn up 
and resting across the breast, the left extended by the side. — 

Three long iron nails, aud about two dozen small iron. sandal 
nails were found at the feet. 

Nothing else was in this grave, but in the others bronze 
armlets, a plain flat bronze ring, and fragments of an urn were 
exhumed. 

We carefully measnred the skull, which had been sompred 
for that , with the following results. 





centre of supra-orbital line, to the most distant part of the 
occir out Was. T2 inches, ог 186 min, 
short diameter, or greatest | 
was 52 inches, or 134 mm. de 
This gives a proportion of 100 to 72, and the cranium would 
еа. be classed as Dolichoeephalic.. 
Altitudinal Index. The distance from the basion to the 





Junction of the coronal and sagittal sutures was 51 inches, 


which gives a proportion of 100 to 71. 

Gaathic Inder, The distance from the basion to the alveolar 
point was 3’8 inches, which gives a proportion of 96 in 100, 
elassing the skull as orth nathous. 


Nasal Index, The height of the nasal aperture from the 


nasion to the lower تیا‎ of the base of the nasal spine Was 


7 inches and the width of tho nasal aperture L5 inches, giving | 


i: L Ф 
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ling a chalk pit at Birling, 


lic Inder. The long dinmeter from the glubella, or 


eadth in the parietal regions 
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100 to 94; thus classing the cranium as 


from a Brave at Birling, near Eastbourne. 9 — 


a proportion of 100 to 53; the nose therefore belongs to the 
Platyrhine | 








Orbital Index. The horizontal аланды “of the orbits was " 3 


163 inches and the vertical 150. inches, giving 2 proportion o 





The distance across the orbits from one fronte-malar suture 
to the other, was 425 inches, | 

The extreme width of the zygomatic arches measured from 
one zygomatic suture to the opposite one, 40 inches. — 

The distance from the meatus auditorius was:— - 


I. To centre of supra-orbital line , 550 inches. 
IL To centre of frontal suture over ds 
the frontal eminence. . vu 600  , 
HL To centre of sagittal suture over b 
the} paristal eminence = = 6:50 BE 
TV. To Бе of occipital protu- - 
berance m AE 2 665 „ 


A line drawn from the condyle of the occiput along the floor 
of the nostril and intersected by another touching the 


most prominent parts of the forehead and upper jaw gave ав. 


angle of 857. 


The teeth remaining are sound but much worn down, the | 


enamel good and sound and no a 
jaw two teeth are missing, the 
uniform appearance. 





parent decay; in thei 
kets presenting а smooth and 


From the relics found with the skeletons their date must be 


assigned to the Romauo-British Period. 


Mr. H. Michell Whitley attended the meeting and exhibited 
the bronze rings and НАШ ы M TE 
remarked that— гы 





the crania was taken, belo 1 undoubtedh in his opinion to 
pes Eomano-British Period. тҮ 2 б к 


this at fis grave the long charneteristie coffin teils Were un- 


at tha feet oF the skeleton several little shoe: nails, 
Mei in the sole of the Caleeus, lay. - 

In another grove, that of a female, three bronze bracelets and n 
bronze ring were found ; these had been submitted to Mr. A, 
W. Franks, and pronounced by him of Roman date, one 
having, however, a very peculiar ornamentation of almost Saxon 


In another grave a little vase of pottery of the same period 


was found. 
The valley at Eastdean hes a bed of clay in its hollow, and in 
H 2 


Ere. il ile а 


suppiemen "tite his paper he. 
The graves which had been deseribed, and from one of which. 
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alements have been found, between Eastdean Church and the 
а fom Eastbourne to Newhaven, 
The whole district abounds in traces of its early inhabi 





nts, 
and the spurs of the hills at Eastbourne are especially rich in 
these remains. At Greenstreet he had uncovered а pit dwel 


rudely walled around, with a hearth-stone іп the centre, s 
several rubbish pits on the ‘slopes of the hill opposite, 


Discesstox, 


Professor Macatister fully concurred in the assignment of the 
metal ornaments to mee late Homan or immedintely post-Roman 
age. Skulls of the pec coffin-like shape, wide at the parietal 
eminences nnd tapermg ori 
more slowly forward to в narrow frontal region, were with some 
reason assigned by the late Professor Rolleston to the у Saxon 
period; with this view his own observations agreed. a the 
Saron cemetery examined by him in Cambridge 1 Mey all t 
skulls were more or less of this shape, and the same type 
in the large collection of skulls found with Saxon knives. ооа 
&nd coins nt Hauxton, Cambs. 


Mr. Stores directed attention to the extreme richness of this 
particular neighbourhood in relies of Paleolithio and Neolithic 
man, and г» oe ш) of evidence of the numberless en- 
counters that had t sO many succe taken pl 
on this natural front Eine of Чыла: of ore wee px 

More particularly he wished to direct the attention of members 
of the Institute to the great credit due to Mr. Hilton, of Enstdean, 
for the services rendered during the many years of unwearied and 
patient toil he had devoted to finding evidences of primitive man, 
His collection was a large one, and it was of the greatest benefit 
to our science to have in such spots men who quietly and steadily 
accutunlate grand collections that are of so much interest in the 
present and are of still greater worth in preserving from destruc- 
Hon = eure pe so many m the full deer) x which we do 
not ye w. ew years e (the speaker ventured to 
direct attention to ы Есе а ae wild theis as to 
evidences of reti asion in pre-historic periods. he wonderfal 
collection of Mr. had tended to confirm the opinion that 
ihere were times when men became possessed of highly polished 
Neolithic toals which they deliberately chipped back to rader and 
т more аме form, that they could more effectually 

апае наг hundreds of tools of this hare been на dn 
the ака ood of KEastdean, showing that the same story has 
been told there as in the рр: ын valley, which is so exceed. 
ingly rich in tools of the same elniai. The The Society waa doing work 








wards toa capsular occiput, tapering 
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of the. v utility in encouraging all such workers io | moe 
| iie rcg rapa АЛАС ата objects, as without ther | 
patient û toil would poer m MA JM 


Dr. Ganson remarked that he had had the op . ty c 
ing the cranium exhibited, and confirmed the various ПАВ nt 
cf it which had been made by ths author of the paper. “лерін 3 
low cephalic index it Lus ae be supposed that it belonged to the = 
same race ns the people w ose remains are found in Long Barrows. T 
It, however, possesses other characters which indicate that this is 
not the case, but that it belonged to № subsequent race which 
inhabited the country in what is termed the Romano-British times. | 
This is in accordance with the archwological relics found with ii TH 
In future explorations in the same district it is very desirable that ШЕ 
other parts of the skeleton should be preserve om especially the pelvis _ Ж 





- and limb bones, which are very important. The hob-nails which — 7% i 
were found at the feet of this subject are exactly similar to some | | 
found with a skeleton at Woodents, by General E tt-Rivers, А ‘4 

| Т 


Nores on EGYPTIAN Momms. By À. MacarisrER, LL.D., 
D.Sc, M.D., F.R.S., President, 
Tur Cambridge Anatomical Museum contains a large series of — 
Egyptian mummy heads, nearly five hundred of which have | 
been obtained within the last, few years through the kind assis- — 3 
tance of Dr. Budge. These I have unwrapped with great care, 
and as I have also had the opportunity of unrolling five whole: 
mummies, I bave, whilst thus engaged, made notes on some points - ^r 
which supplement the accounts given by those authors who | || 
have written on the subject. P 
The literature of embalmingisnot very extensive; and most of | 
the earlier references are nbatracted in Pettigrew 'awotk published — X 
in 18342 The information in reference to the earlier stages of “ШЕ 
the operation obtained from Egyptian sowrees is scanty, the - m 
well-known and es a passage in Herodotus (ij, 86-88) still — 
constitutes the fountain of the literary history of these | 
early parts of the process. In regard to the later and more = Ё 
purely symbolical stages, our knowledge is much um M^ 
Papyrus No. Sof the Gizeh Museum? gives an elaborate descrip- | 
tion of this portion of the | and papyrus 5158 of the 
: Louvre, although it is, аа in a fragmentary condi- | 
| tion, supplements this in several details The several funeral a 


i History of Egyptian Mummies," London, 1934. 
+ Мазрето, “ Mémoire eur quelques papyrus du Louvre," 1875, pp. 14-104. 
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ritaalst which exist in several papyri,and in some tomb inserip- | 
tions, give additional information with reference to these later 
performances. There ure, in addition to these, many references | 


E. to parts of the ritual in monumental inscriptions. 





Alan a thousand els upon one boc 
Warden, 1584, p. 155. "T'his work contains much curious informatinn on the 


In the present paper I intend only to treat of some points 
regarding the materials and methods used in embalming, which 
I have noted in the course ûf my unwrappings. “I reserve my 
notes on the physical Anthropology of the Ancient Egyptians ^ 
until I have completed my measurements and comparisons. — 

The mummies on which my observations have been made, 
according to the information obtained from the respective 
donors, are of different dates, but are ehiefly of persons who lived 
in the times of the twelfth, nineteenth, and twenty-second 
dynasties, dating approximately from the twentieth to the eighth 
centuries before the Christian era. One belonged to the twenty- 
sixth. dynasty, and. two were of Ttolemaic age, They were 
mostly middle class folk, the class whom the explorer on the 

pot, to whom the wealth of more interesting remains is accessi- 
ble, would naturally pass by without notice, but who are of 
Interest to the anthropologist, as, in general, among all nations 
these ure of less mixed blood than the classes of a higher or of 
a lower social grade. They were of all ages from twenty 
months up to edintulous old age, and consisted of individuals 
of both sexes, 

The materials on which I have to remark are the linen of the 
bandages and the preserving materials; each has given a name - 
to the mummy in the ancient language of Egypt. The body 


was called ^ [355 Нади * the wrapped up one,” from 


its form and bandaged condition. Tt was also named (1$ 
ab “the pure one," from the belief that the spiritual 


purified after death in the lower world just as the physical 
frame was preserved by the process of embalming, = [s 

As Pettigrew and others hnve noticed, the qux of linen 
used in clothing the mummy was enormous, Тһе імімізгез ой 
one which TI unrolled: in Cambridge must have been nenrly a 


| kilometre in length, while those of another wero over twelve | 
_ kilogrammes in weight. In one neck I counted fifty-three layers 


of bandage superposed, and over one face thirty-five layers 
crossed at one spot? The quantity used seems to hava been in i 
! Behiapsrelli, T] Libro dei Funerali," 1882-1800, 3 vola. 
* Greaves in his “ Pymmidographia,” 1040, writes, “there conld not be leas 








linen fabrics of antiquity, | 
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Some sort a measure ‘of the affection of the: relatives. | Ina 2% 
| - his wife 





papyrus in Leyden, a sorrowing husband, re 


for haunting him after her death, E to bis: 1922 1 


11119727, iust wel o 


dy i M A I3 


eiit 
have given to be made for thee many clothes.” 


T have microseopically-examined very many pieces of this 


cloth from mummies of different periods, and T have fonnd that 2% 


in all cases it is pure linen. This point, indeed, has been set at 


rest by the microscopical researches of Bauer, as recorded by 
Thomgon and Yates* The last-named author has dealt exhaus- 
tively with the subject from the standpoint of classical literature, 
and has proved that the owéae Succiry of Herodotus, which 
was supposed, erronedusly, by Houelle and many others to ba 
cotton? can be no other material than faxen cloth.” Not a trace 


of cotton. fabric was found in any of the specimens which have — | 


come under my notice. 
The texture of us linem which enwrapped these mummies is 
variable in. str and fineness, and justifies the somewhat 





extensive. алта of the different forma of the fabris 


which are so S jnre о. the students of Egyptian texts. M. 
Rohault de Fleury published some years since a letter to M. 


Devéria, in which he tabulates the numerical constants of the: 
linen taken from mummies in the Louvre, in terms of the weight, 


of the square metre in grammes, the number of threads in the. 
warp, and the number in the woof in each centimetre of length 
or breadth... I have made many similar obseryntions, and. haye 
conibinied his results with mine in the following table, indie 


my ndditions to the series by the letter M, those of his table ~ 


being marked by F. In fabrics prepared by hand-spinning and 
hanil-loom weaving one naturally expects a greater variety in 





the results than in the more uniform. products of еле a 
this 


machinery; so it is probable that we have not exhauste: 
table the varieties existing both in regard to the size of the TEN, 
and the closeness of texture -— 


"ni din онзи om Pa се ЭЯ Wilkinson 
Series, v. 18: 355. Bir G. 
quotes this author as “ беш but does "m zr 
Еліне, “ Teatrinom Antiquorum,” 1,88%. 
Жезмісшіе 1 


: 2“ Mémoires de T ovale des Sciences,” 1750, 
| * * Les Étoifes Égrptiennes," "TH Archéologique," т 





Bn ый; 























и D200 yards in length wh 
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Almost all the specimens show that,as Thomson has described, 
the threads in the warp are always more numerous than those 
in the wool At the same time M. Fleury puta it too strongly 
when he says "la chaine a presque toujours deux fois plus de 
fils que la trame” | | | 

There is a great range of variety in the fineness of the yarn, 
and in the degree of closeness of the twist in its spinning. Tn 
the finer textures it is very firmly and closely twisted, there 
being five to seven twists in each mm., and the diameter of the 
yarn із from 0-12 to 02 mm. — From this they renge upwards to 
coarse threads of 1 mm. and even greater thickness, and with 
scarcely six twists in the cm. The woof yarn is much coarser 
than that employed for the warp; thus in the more common 
varieties like Nos. 20 to 26, it is about 0*35 mm. while that of the 
warp is about 026. In Ure's " Dietienary of. Manufactures "! 


‘itis stated that the Egyptian spinner rarely made yarn finer 


than 50 leas, whereas the modern yurns are spun to 300 or even 
to 1,200 leas ; but in the fabric No. 1 in our table the Warp-yarn 
жыне have been spun to 325 leas and the woof-yarn to 160 


' Gth edition, rol. Ep WT. Yarn is counted" by the number of lens, each 
ich can be spun from 1 ТЬ. &voirlupois of flax, Їп 
Fla: Spinner,” 1885, pp. 40 and 220) 350 





Marshall's tables (" The | 
leas is the finest texture given, 
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-T Fave submitted a number of samples of these linens to my 
friend Mr. Hugh Porter, who is well acquainted with the 


different textures of Belfast linens, and he tells me thatthe | 


linen which is most commonly used in the wrappings 1s 


extremely like that known in the trade as 11° linen, only that 


in the modern textures there is approximately the same number — 


of threads in the cm. of warp and woof. EN 
— The varieties in the texture of the yarn are intelligible, when 
we observe the process of manufacture às shown on the 


monuments, In the tomb paintings at Beni-hasan as copied 






by Lepsius (Denkmüler, IL, 126), we have depicted the sneces- 


sive stages of this industry ; the “retting” of the flax, and the 
beating out of the fibres with wooden beetles. The twisting of 
these into the yarn is accomplished with a spindle called г 
khesef, seldom if ever with a distaff. There are in the several 
museums Various patterns of these wooden spindles for different 
kinds of yarn! In one of the pictures, the operation of spinning 
ne y: 
is named 1-е; sri, and the spinner holds the end of the yam in 
his hand. In another picture itis over his shoulder; in another 
the end is fastened to a forked upright staff (Rossellini, хіі, 4), 
and the spindle is in the hand of the workman. In another the 
making of the very fine yarn is shown, It is being twisted on a 
flat stone, and after this it is rolled between the hands of work- 
women, who are represented kneeling and rubbing the threads 
smooth on the stone. It is to this process, which is named 
<=> 4. peker (Champollion IT, 342 and 362), that the highly 
polished, smooth and finely twisted warp threads of the stuffs Nos, 








| 2, und 3, in the table owe their closeness and lustre. The name ^. 


E Nj mema is applied to this process in the plate 


given by Lepsius. After spinning, the yarn is gathered into 
hanks for the weaver. £ | 

‘The process of weaving, which was named g pa зеле, 
is also represented on the monuments, and is referred to by 
Herodotus (ii, 35). I have not data sufficient to determine what 
was the breadth of the web of cloth in my specimens, ag I have 


found few satisfactory pieces with a selvage on each side. The 5 


web must have been of considerable length, as some of my 
bandages measure over ten metres in length and have been out 
off at one end. Mr. Griffith in his notes on the story of the 


Fig. 26, and p. 27. 
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! Spindles of the twelfth dynasty are figured by Petrie “ Kahun,” Pl IX, - 
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^_^ Sekhti trmnslates one passage “the width of ae d 
T and suggests the probable explanation that the Egyptian looms 
m~ usually produced cloth of a fixed width," 

О Тік textures marked 31 and $2 are remarkable, as in them 
— each two contiguous threads of the warp are treated as one in 
> shedding ; that is, they are simultaneous! ep gya e 
7. to allow of the passage of the shuttle, which also carrie 

AS. parallel threads of the weft simultaneously, The result is a 
= pretty double-threaded texture resembling in pattern that 
Г. represented by Ashenhurst in his figure 155B.* The linen 
[К< fabric in the ар at present, which resembles this most 
> closely, 1s one called Java canvas, ut this is slightly more 
> complex, as it is diapered. There is a cotton cloth in the shops 
' exactly like it, used for tennis shirting now-a-days. The fabric 
| No. 52 is the only Eeyptian cloth in my collection in which the 
1 numbers of threads їп tho and woof are es Tn one 
| specimen the warp th d is douh 

© while the woof thread i is ingle. in another there nre 

0 pairsof warp threads as in No. 32, butonly a single woof ed: 
Ы aumnking a pattern like Ashenhurst’s Fig. 58 (р. 170) 

E | In all my pieces the end of the web is strengthened by strong 
Е woof filletings, each of four or five thresds of yarn carried 
















simultaneously, either parallel or twisted together in a bundle, 
и bey Ве shuttle, and returning either immediately at the next 
— — shedding or after two or more wefts of single threads of : 
D. size, There are muiny Varieties of this filleting which resembles 
that now in use in towels or coarse pocket-han hiefs. In 
some the woof threads between these double’ fillets of the 
border are of blue yarn*, making a blue stripe one em, or more in 
width resembling the edge of a modern gingham. I have no 
examples of true diapering or twilling or of fancy weaving 
such as may be seen represented on some of the’ зора, 
or such as M. Fleury has figured from specime T 











Museum (loc. cit.) | | 

There 15 often a stronger. thread laid at intervala in 
the warp, and in like manner a proporti: y thinbes thread 
! "Proc, Boe, Bib. Arclurolosy " xiv, p. 464. 

‘Wearing Dalene of Textile Fabrics,” Hudderafielid,‏ ل و 


a Ehe wet lengths of y Approximate, 

e weights of the melre- Багате тео s nie, ns it is 
nok whey On ае have a sel. 
таке along both sides. Of No. 6 in Tulle some, 14, some 17, and 
specimen of Flaury's 34 by 14 (Хо. 29 tans fron 300 to E gramma, Choe 
&pecimen of Fleury'a 14 (Na. DO. шыға, 

i The as aT P n ada plant called fermekem 
(D'ümichen, io ines Meier THEE et. тыла «алың the red ia 
n vegetable dye, but I de not know its nature, Thomson believed it io be 
salflawer. In one textthe dye-stuff is called = the plant narii" 








similar combs with long handles have been found in 


used at about the same intervals in е аиан a some- 3 
what chequered appearance to the stuff. ати 2 


it must have been done by design, PENO үш 
The end may be left ріг та 





when itis cut off from er Haske wee doceas PIE сате 


efully 
| finished off as a regular fringe whose tags are from 5 to 12 om. 
long. Each of these consists usually of four 7 threads. — 
Each pair of these threads is twisted into a cord, and the two | 
contiguous cords are then twisted into one tag, These threads | 
ате knotted n little beyond the middle to prevent their unravel- | 
ling, and from this to the free end they are loosely twisted s0 


that the end appears loose and soft, The texture is wonderfully | 


regular considering that the weaver used one or two sticks to 
auswer the purposes of the healds, treadles, and battens of an 
ordinary hand-loom.' Indeed, it is amazing how with such sim- 
ple appliances as those pictured on the monuments, fine cloths 
like No, 1 were woven. This very fine cloth was known even 
in the earliest times, for there are fabrics nearly ss delicate 
in the Berlin Museum taken from the mummy clothing of Pepi, 
who died about mc. 3200. My finest samples came from a 
twelfth dynasty mummy dating from about n.c. 2200. 

The generic namefortheclothing either of the living ordead was 


i Achs, often coupled with е °]|5 | menkh, which 





is often written by its determinatives alone. These words | 


occur in texts of many kinds, especially im the funeral 
formula of the common ponnyn in which the gods, 


especially Anubis, are invoked to grant clothing to Ша, 


deceased. It must be remembered that the p BRS OE 
embalming was a divine work throughout, and that the вагі 
embalmer was the representative of Anubis, who is pictured on 
almost every mummy case of the better class as performing 
with his own hands the operations of the preservation and an- 








! Tt is probable that à eomb-like slay wae weed to drive home the ut vett dius 
each passage of the shuttle, Tike’ that mentioned try Ovid (Met. vi, 58), F^ 
" Percusso feriunt. insecti pectine deubes," 
There are three comb-like implements of this nature from to Е Аът 
and Thebes in the British Museum: (Noa, 18, 182; 20, 747 ; х Many 
the Scottish brocha 
Cen, “Scotland i in pe rng EN Аво," р. 91 


‘rapping of the body, and who takes the eredit and responsibility” 
of the task - This is often expressed in the inscriptions aie 
cartonnage or coffin, For example, on the coffin of Hatbastru in 


the Leipzig Museum, Anubis is represented ая saying л н -4 
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<A “I come to thee and protect thee, I make perfect thy 


flesh, I dispose thy limbs in order, I artieulate thy bones, I fill 
thy vessels, T stretch thy muscles Similarly a stele in Vienna 


(No.55) has the insoriptic IT RAFS “Anubis 


himself hath made the mummy, més un 

The flax plant and its derivative, linen, is named in the texts 
TN ser mehd, the word beiug sometimes used in the 
plural as in Papyrus Anastasi, iv, 8-11. This word is the 
parent of the Coptic name £2291) The ancient linologists 
distinguished the flax plants of Upper Egypt from those of Lower 
Egypt, and Pliny" informs ua that there were four different kinds 
of linen made in Egypt, named from the provinces in which they 
eae Sa s Pelusiae, and Butine from Lower 
Lay pt, und Tenutyritic from Upper Egypt. This distinction is con- 
firmed by native records, for we find in Sallier Papyrus I, 13-7, 
that Lower Egypt is called the land of MehÃ, and the Thebaid 
is the land of Кеша? In the papyrus 3 from’ Gizeh 
published by Mariette‘ it is said that Harse-isis, son of Osiris, 
brings to the dead a portion of bandage of- Henes, of the тоуа! 
house, probably material from this last-named district. 

The monuments refer to a fine linen called royal linen |F 





== suten dea, and of this material the Great Harris Papyrus 


tells us girments, tunics, coverlets, caps, sheets of Horus, ear- 
flaps and coverings for the god Amen were made It was of 


this royal linen that the bandages. of Sauf were made, as we 
learn from the Rhind Papyrus," and it was жару material, 
for in the same document it is called costly stuff? Tt was prob- 
ably of the same nature as the ¢loth known ая sesef, which, 
according to a text quoted by Brugsch, seems to have been red. 
This royal linen is contrasted, in. the Harris Papyrus, with a 
і onl n. T “өзір acht. E Egypt т та қ. 
«НЫ Ки" шры. iM RR. 
, Brugseh, ^ Diet Glog." 1202, ‘ 
айне УТ geet Ыы a is sometimes called simply rufen, too 
* Fl. VI, 2, and XXVI, 9, 
T PL VI, Б. 
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second kind, the Seg ] tema nefer, * good southern linen," ie, 


linen af Upper Fliny’s Tentyritic linen. This was also 
el tt eg ther clothes as detailed in the list 
of: nts of Rameses TTE to the house of Amen Ra” 

PR of linen mên‏ ا 











linen, Т but i it Beems rather. to mean «domestic 
household use, Fewer articles of this fabric were presented 
by Rameses than of the other materials, as though it were less 
suitable for the purpose? of offerings The word seems con- 
nected with a root which means “ to cover," and Brugsch sug- 
gests that it may have been coarse fabric, but hia reasons are 
not convincing. 


The Rosetta stone uses another word for fine linen 27-5 


peku linen. This is probably the same as the suten ses; andit is 
rendered in the Greek version us equivalent to oforioy ов. 
The context tells us that this was made im the temples for the 
royal palace, and hence the distinctive name “royal” Of the 
tribute of this article Ptolemy Epiphanes remitted à part? This 
aterial, royal linen, is mentioned in the funeral papyrus 
of Gizeh, in the text, " Thou hast received the bandage sacred to 
Ра Ка апі the piece of stuff woven in the temples.” 
| also zn: час иен a чш жыра 
for the bandages of the fingers ; in the fun: one 
cloth is described as * marvellous” from Pa намы cc 
‘The different parts of the web had doubtless received different 
names from the E weavers, Mr, Griffith conjectures that 
the two words в | and mpnpt used to deseri e the edges of 
the eloth by which the covetous steward blocked up the way of 
the ass of the Sekhti, may mean the “cloth edge” and the 
“fringe,” respectively.* These words may fulfil the condition of 
the story, as we are "told the cloth was square, otherwise as the 
fringe is formed of the warp it is at the long end of the cloth, 


and not at the side. Brugsch considers that "=~Q fes means 












“ selvage;" and De Rougé conjectured that ay ету | 


sq, meant the fringe of a garment. This word, however, is also 
nt ae XIV-VI-XII. LEURS A win лке қақты 


tion given hy Prof. Petrie (PL 
Records of the Past," vi, p. 40. 
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linen, linen for . 















is mentioned. 





used as the name of a bondage. The priest in one portion of 
the funeral ritual is said to apply the sew bandage! 
~ In several inventories there are at least. three of these kinds 


of linens mentioned, and e classified numerically, 





Brugsch conjectures that this sub-division may depend on the 
number of threads in the yarn. Of the =" y somè is marked as 


| some as || and some |||. In one place a fourfold е |11 
Bragseh quotes a text in which one is said to be 


Acts Jes 7 gS. This he translates 
“clad in eight-thread garments and girdled with four-thread 
material"? The four-thread material is called lS, |]]] . 


s EE een а Емесе 
Ше eight 18 called ШЕ the nine nug OT Pes the hundred 
stuff is culled = ia: 


Whatever the nature of this classification may be, it cannot 
refer to the absolute numbers of threads, for of deme nefer one 
inventory gives a number of categories two, three, four and a 
hundred. It was more probably some method of distinguishin: 
them according to fineness. Of another linen whichis named =p 
iin, there are one, two, three, five, six, seven, eight, nine, and one 
hundred given as its varieties. Textures like those very fine 
stuffs which head my table of fineness may be, as Бгпезеһ 
and prol Му аге the same as the transparent fabrie depicted on 
some Inonuments as an article of clothing; but dnzin the Book 
of the funeral ritual means a rose-red coloured fabric: 

The linens used for embalming in my ap scimens were either 
white or of a saffron or orange colour. The white linen is named 
lg det In the funeral papyrus of Gizeh this is snid to be 
“resplendent ns crystal.” Moat of my linen was not white but 
was dyed with the reddish yellow pigment, which is freely 
soluble both in water and spirit. Linen of this colour was 




















' Schinparelli, “Tl Libro dei Funerali,” ii, 14. 

«Ты. Өш" рой; з o | 1 

3 In iz LL uprentory found in the tomb of жақсар at Medum there are mrn- 
timed da linen, of тіл kimde are specified, , U, 5, 4, 2, and 1, seuuum of 
which 100, 4, 2, and 1 are given, and acter, of which 100 is mentioned, and in 
SCE Se Rees meek ets Re Re cpu: 
which there were three soris, 100, 4, and 2” PARES E 
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probably that called Û % atma icd uet) The other colours | $ 


used in the funeral ritual are called he — 
|^ SS oruti or Mae. рлы (ылған Б И 





of the Louvre and Abydos, im the description of the later sym- - ~ 


bolical stages of the priestly operations, there is one chapter 2 





entitled TA J [5 | سے‎ * Chapter of putting o 


. the white bandages.” After this comes the * cha eii cl 


on the green bandage," then that of the туеш Wit 





light red bandages (ansi), then that of the dark red bandag oat А. 
(fenai); After this, the Usekh collar was pnt on- Thave found 





nothing in my 6 : corresponding: to these suecessive 


layers of different colours, so it is probable that these investi- | 
tures were only symbolical, or perhaps confined to royal or great. 
personages: at least it is certain that in all my specimens there 


had not been a succession-of these as real ceremonies. 

The mummy cloth for the bandages was torn into strips, not 
cut, Most of the bandages used in swathing the head and neck 
were narrow, averaging from six to ten em. in width. Some- 
times, however, there are broader strips twenty em. wide, used 
for covering the face and body. 





These bandages are often referred to in funeral inscriptions ' 


and were called “б ш. They have given one of the names 


to’ the undertaker, who was called SS C39 wit; "the - 


bandazér" This applieation of swathes isa divine task + thus, 1 ; 





in the Rhind papyrus, Anubis is called Û ith 1 
O “Anubis the bandare 





are sometimes called Tai bant nd exime 


27101559) dise 


AN 


ін ‘probable that there were generic differe ices between the 
bandages so differently named. In one text we mre told 


Sle AL A EET ecd 


* Behinparelli, ii, p. 27, 80, 34, &c. 
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A. MACALISTER.— Notes оя Egyptian. Mummies. 


E body is clothed in a garm ent of the gods.” The word lds 
sehen, like its Coptic derivative cefien, is also applied to 










ubalming; and, indeed, when these are rolled up they 











G The methods employed in ap ying D bandare T 
г | varied. I have not been as a as Dr. Granvil rid 
i 


cribes finding in the mummy which he unwrapped, examples of 


the emtere-chef, the scapularium, the eighteen-tailed bandage, 
the T-bandage, the capistrum, and the linteum зат. I have 
from time to time in unwrapping my heads, fourid some specimens 
of most artistic and elegant bandaging, but have never seen 
these different forms combined in one body. The commonest 
form of head bandage is a modification of the figure of eight. 
There is in many a long wide piece of cloth beneath the bandages 
proper coming up i th breast, over the front of the neck and 
fwe and. brought down over the top of the head and nape and 
down e back. aes agrees with the description и а 
age of Selekh, in the Boulaq papyrus, and possibly with the 
nemes (Schiaparelli, ii, 9), and it Pi hone to be put on when 
the body lies on the bier with its face uptimed and its back 
sonked in oil. Over this isa narrow bandage applied first round 
the neck, then crossing on the back of the head, then brought over 
the forehead, then backwards over the neck, then after another 
turn round the neck it is made to cross again on the occiput. This 
is probably the bandage which in the papyrus of the embalm- 
ment is called € the bandage of Harmakhis of Hebit.” Over this, 
a second bandage of the same width is applied in an opposite 
direction, so as to decussate the first. This is called the bandage 
of Nekheb, which is said to cover the forehead. A third band- 
age is applied nt first round the neck and horizontally across the 
' De Quineey’s happr iz is баш | 
Елау оа Маг as one of th "Fine Ara.” АН 
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this is the bandage of Hathorthe Lady of Annu. This ends 
шше tho din and бшім a the ation. Тема fourth 





Е This is 
the ban of Thoth ap-herui. This was probably - 
коны are dotible-headed roller. A similar bandage, I have 
once found, applied over this, crossing the cheeks from above 
downwards. ж кнр е 


af as ^ Ws Evo Ment ted usa ened en Tt is 
possible that these may be the names of the plugs of cloth some- 
times forced into the mouth. The continuation of this bandage 
below is probably the bandage of Nebthetept. Over this is 
another double-headed roller crossing on the vertex and under 
the chin alternately. This may be the band called the double 
vta, or elae that called * the of Sekhet, the great, beloved 
of Ptah, of two pieces for the head." Over this in some cases 18 
an oblique bandage over the nape and forehead crossing on the 


nape. which is possibly the f «4t or the white bandage. 
The portion of the bandages which ee ee 
as the bandage of | © || — anexcellentlinen from Hat Hesmen2 


It is to be applied over the two ears.“ by Thoth Ap-herui, the 
pacificator of the gods in ү олаш: The strip which fulfils this 
description is generally the continuation of No. 4. In all there 
are prescribed 22 folds on each side of the face passing over the 
[wo ears. 

Dr. s ugnew repeats more than once the statement thai, the 
bandages nearest to the bod always the coarsest, This is 
by no means invariable, I have re often found fine cloth in direct 
contact with the body and layers of very various textures from 
this to the aurface. EN 
all the way through. 

Very few of the head bandages were continue 
shoulders except those closest to the body and сем 
those on the surface, In the whole mummies examined the 
limbs had been wrapped independently at first, then the head 
had been wrapped, and then the swathes of the n were 
applied, This is in accordance with the ritual, т 
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were swathed with linen from Sats. On the left hand there should 
have been traced the figun of Hepi. bandage of this hand 
is consecrated to Isis of Koptos, and the envelope was to be of 
six layers, with the figure of Isis, of Ва, and of Amau externally. 
That of the right hand bore the image of Nephthys, and was 
enveloped in twelve folds of bandages marked with the im apres 
right arm are named those of Harmerui, of Ámsu-Áih 
Sept-Har, and all the bandages are conse ated to | 
The feet had the toes also bandaged, but not separately, and 
it is directed that two jackals are to be drawn facing each с 
on two pieces of cloth. These bandases are the bandnges of 
Horns, lord of Hebennu for the left leg, and that of Anubis for 
Аы ыы of the body, the bandage of Het-Áah, made 
of the fine linen of Sent, the wrappingsof Nelamtera and Ahai 
made of the linen of Panopolis, and the bandage of the royal 
house made of the linen of Hanes, I cannot identify. Theshroud 
which enwraps the body was called the wrapping of Meh, a mar- 
velloustexture of Hebennu, a wrapping of linen from Edfou. The 


SD 


АШ 5 "Шай Ше йө СорНе derivative eeoxo was 
Чух xe, 


probably in the first instance a girdle: for the loins, or an 
abdominal bandage, although used for sandages in general as 
tor the ear-swathe. | 
The methods described in the ritual were, however, not strictly 
carried out in any of my specimens, and there are in each case 
special peculiarities in the number and arrangement of the folds 
too numerous to specify. In one a wide cloth was wrapped 
round the head and gathered into a knot on the back of the 
neck. This may be one of the four large pieces, which the 
ritual omlains for the occiput. It is not often that t 
method of reversal so usually practised in s rical bandaging 
to make the successive folds lie evenly is nsed on the limbe 
but I bave twice seen it, The several folds were applied 
wet ond smeared with adhesive material. T have been able 
to extract from them some ‘of the Кори or gum Атас 
which Herodotus mentions as employed to fasten them, and 


which was derived from the —" 0 ash or acacia tree of the 
Upper Nile, ‘The surface must have been soft when these cloths 
Were applied, for the texture of the cloth is impressed on the 
skin, which is indented by the crumples:-of the bandages, 

In general the skill of the Uiti was exercised in makine the 
surface of the bandages us smooth as possible, and it is probable 
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A. MacaursTER.— Notes on Egyptian Mummies. i15 - ; 


© bandagers followed his individual taste in ` fa 
the process. With the deeper layers little care is taken to 2 





prevent crumplin ping, especially at tho places where they crs, a 
on the nape or below. the chin. The surface bandages Не 
ететі! 

The ears are sometimes bandaged flat on the side of the head, 
but most commonly the folds of the bandage of Thoth pass 
alternately in front and behind the ar тие in some s 
an additional bandage applied over all vertically covering 
сат completely. This, which was a double headed roller, is 
called “the completed.” Sometimes a plug of cloth is forced into 
the fossa of the concha and the pinna bent forward over it. 

ZR nostrils are commonly stuffed with a small horseshoe- 

plug of linen, one end of which is driven up each. It ia 
Vie from the description of Herodotus that the brain was 
келелі extracted through the nostril. This was done with a 
hook, which the Greek Шана tells us was of iron. Bronze 
hooks have been found, which may also have been employed for 
ie cate Chabas! figures a hook of three teeth | of this 
and there is an apparatus whose ideograph is well known, 


and which has the phonetie value kes d. which may have been 
used. Chabas also figures a knife seven em. long, shaped like an 


animal's thigh, which was made of JE. fod, presumed to 


be iron. An instrument of this shape occurs in the symbolic 
representation of the ceremony of o the mouth of the | 
deceased in the tomb of Seti I, but there it is represented of | 
monstrous size, It is numed Mexthen, and is said to have been | 
of iron. A similar instrument is also named AAopesh,* 
Extraction of the brain through the nose has been performed in 
56 per cent, of my skulls. In five per cent, it has been done 
thr ugh the left nostril, in three per cent, through the right, in 
ra the septum was broken. In two the perforator had 
been driven through the basisphenoid, in one the brain had been 
extracted through the roof of the orbit. In some the mem- 











branes had been torn out with the brain, in others they re- _ 


mained; in general the operation was imperfectly done, Ina 
few specimens bandages were driven up into the cranial cavity, 
but in general it was only the preserving material whith had been 
inserted. I drew four yarda of bandage out of one nose, Іп 


' * Études sur l'Antiquité Historique 
3 © Devéria, ee Lr eum Le pi Behiap arelli ' 
vol. er ote 105. Other unknown implement are med Tusur and Tunifot, Ami 
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another the whole cavity was filled with rags; this con- 
dition was found in one mummy by Dr. Madden.’ 

The double method of preserving the nose by the inserted ph 
and by the facial ities to in the rit 


The Ritual of Embalming mentions кеа m 


oT SA == Sf 


two nostrils, two bandages ; мелт, ERAS DEERE ODA DARTRO NAIDS 
of the other.” Nehi may be the plug, as the verb of nearly the 
same spelling means to separate, while smen may have been 

the bandage which conceals and fixes the organ. 
TT аг care was taken in the preservation of 

ihe face: This was under the direct supervision of Hathor, 
hence the ritual says, * She comes to thee, Hathor, the beautiful 
face, she makes thy face perfect before the goda" They were 
not always C however. In ome case the nose had bean 
broken, and a clay nose had been made to su ТЕ the bandage. 
In another the whole face, nose, jaws, and all ad been broken, 
and the bandaged ov up with clay on a basis of rags, and 
carefully Бап over. In several the perforating instrument 
had driven into the body of the sphenoid, and had not 
entered the cranial cavity, whereupon the embalmer had given up 
the attempt. One head had been cut off completely through the 
first. cervical vertebra, and a stick of sycamore wood smeared 

















with asphalte had been driven up into the head to peg it to the s 


spine. The head had been cut off for me low down, and so well had 
the bandages been applied that it was not until we had stripped 
them off that we detected the pre-sepulchral deeapitats 
At this interval of time we could not determine whether the 
severance of the head had been effected after death or no. 

In a good many, the orbits had been filled with finely 
chopped tags. Five of these mummies had had the contents of the 





orbit removed, in the others the rags were inserted under the ' 


eyelids and in front of the shrunken eyeballs.. In most cases 
t eyelids were closed, or nearly so, In a fair proportion, how- 
ever, they were open. In only one were there enamel plaques in- 


The condition of the mouth was also variable. The ritual pre- 
scribes “two pieces for the mouth, two behind and two in front." 


| 1 Oresres records tliat " haring caused the bead of one of the richer sort of 
these embalmed bodies to he opened, in the hollow of the skull I found the 
quantity of two pounds of these medicaments which had the oonsistence, black- 
howe, and smell ófa kind of bimmen or pitch." In twenty of my heads the 
iE. curity wae quite filled with bitumen which had been injected through 
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A. MACALISTER —Notes on Egyptian Mummies. Ht 


Letronne supposed that all the Egyptian mummies had their 
mouths open, while the | Grseco- Egyptians had theirs shut. I have 
found the mouth shut in some mummies of all periods, but most 


bandages has forced back the lower jaw. In ten 

vestibulum oris was filled full of small bits of linen over Which 
the lips were tightly drawn. These stuffed out the cheeks, and, 
u& the teeth were closed, none of the padding extended into the 
cavum ora In one, cavum oris and pharynx were full of 





padding. In two the cavum and vestibule were filled with 
sand. Intwothe mouth was full of old cords twisted ue 1 


ball One mummy had a small gilt piece of wood shaped li 

п heraldie shield fastened on its chin by asphalte, under the ber 
ages, On the head of a child twenty months old, a little leather 
cap about 10 сіп, in diameter was placed over the _ posterior 
fontanel under the bandages. In about ten of my ens the 
mouth was filled with asphalte, in four with a pow ry resinous 
aromatic material like powdered sandal wood and саната. 


The necessary closure of the mouth in the process of swathing - 


was probably the occasion of an important subsequent portion of 
= г=—> 5 
the funeral ritual, the РЕ M БОЛК оо | © Ceremonial 


opening of the mouth of на бына” This is detailed at length 
in the texts published by Schiaparelli. 


commonly they have it alightly open, and the pressure: of пе 


There are other bandages mentioned in the Papyri which I | 


cannat identify, two called SiS edidi * those 


that fll the two eyes of Ba," said to have been placed on the 


vertex, and another is called = Abe ета, “the ornamented 
bandage.” In the funeral inscription of Seti I, there is also 


the TTA The i] AM am or“ fourfold linen" is 


sometimes spoken of as if it were d 
wrapping, but I owe a not what was its nature. I am also 


unable to identify the У]. sneb mentioned in an amd 


d by Dümichen 0 % А? 5» б X к 71.5 eas i 





Үш” 20 he is enveloped in the four sueb bandaces of the linen 


fer^ Inn inscription in the Louvre Anubis is represented 


holding two long bandages, and saying Aag 


iptive of a kind cf 








| | Р 118 — A. MACALISTER.— Notes on. Egyptian Mummies. 
+ | "nd ка “T do theactof aneb to ће divine prophet 


of Amen in the Apts (Karnak) 





~ in full Most of them had no trace of riting, or only a 
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simple mark. On others there wns a scrawl of the name, 
or of the name of the Divinity under whom the bandage was 
applied. Inscriptions are much more regularly found on the 
body-bandages than on those of the head, and on the super- 
ficial swathes than on the deeper ones. On the head of one 
there was a drawing in ink of Isis over the left ear and of 
Nephthys over the right. On another was the inscription 


о т CO ye] gi «amen 
Great God the Osiris, the governor Har-ef-heb, royal linen, 


eights” On another was Hu indicating, possibly, the character 
of the linen. 
In bandaging the bodies the undertaker inserted pads of cloth 
in all the hollows, such 28 those on the front of the abdomen, 
in order that the bandages might lie smoothly. One meets 
with amazing revelations on Tansacking these stores of house- 
rags, discarded garments, bits of sacking, old ropes, Worn 
out sheets, patched napkins, &c. Some of these are darned with 
great neatness, others are palched with bits of linen of different 
textures. The process of mending which these exhibit was 
well understood by the Egyptian housewife, althoush but 


seldom referred to in the texts. The word UE. f) % 
eee o ta Kawetenn which is used for mending insometexts, 
may apply to this process as wellas to the coarser kind of repairs 


for which it is used in the Anastasi Papyrus (1, 2, and Т), 1f we 
may judge from the text of the instruntions of Tuaufsakhrat 3 

















formed by men, the LPR SS sani ûf 


patchers, of whom it is said See eet NUTS 


' E. 3863. It is right to say that for the figure of Anubis with the 
4 and the use of the word in the f ner quotatian, thís pa age would 


ally seem to mean "I preserve tha. 
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n» rare, the clothes are Мы Раругив, 


П 
with меса е Оп the whole | 
reflect credit on the thrift of the Egyptian housekee| 
ve us a low view of the morality of the undertake 
В БЫЗ 2s being paid for the best material and for m first Ax 






funeral, used up his refuse stuff for this purpose. These were | 


not the keba month for which the deceased so continually 
invokes Anubis. 


Concerning the amulets placed on the body I have nothing _ 3 


new to add, and I have very little new to note regm ding the 
materials used as antiseptics, Some few of my mummies were 
бррмесеу only salted, although carefully bandaged; others were 


oroughly impregnated with - ане. which was evidently | 





al when the bodies were immersed in it. This heating 
was in one mummy carried almost to the point of calcination. 
One mummy in which there was no trace of asphalte was 
calcined in like manner. The asphalte was vitreous, or in some 
semi-fuid and sticky, apparently mixed with pitch from Byblus, 


“oil of the black stone,” D some form of nspha 
bitumen was prescribed os un application to the fest, le 
thighs before they Were enwrapped, I have found such а | 
material in a thin layer EDU x the deepest bandages both here | 
and on the head. The saline material found is chiefly i impure _ 
common. salt, with some nitrates and carbonates of sodium and 















There аге а few points worthy of note as to the condition of 


the hair in these heads. In most it had been cut more or less - a 


short, sometimes closely shaven. In a small percentage it had 


the head with gum, bitumen or some thick resinous oil, 
probably the oil of cedar so much used. Im one singula 
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апа P with the resin from Pheenicia and Coptos men- 4 


The | ДЫ 3 | 
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been left long. Usually, however, it was plastered. down on / E 


the hairy scalp had been removed, m np 





the of oiled bandages, and the scalp repla x 


“ bandage of Nekheb" In renean emarkable insane, | | 


1 ro translates зе іғяншін па “ізет” (“Та Genre " 1572, 
p. 8) und this meaning is ndopted by B ч асч The context, 


howerer, speaks of torn clothes, Алі жете apparently course clothes, the wearers | 


of which are. contrasted with the ITI Um im asd 3 
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the head of a wrinkled, toothless old woman of extremely witch- 
like appearance, I was surprised to find that there was a con- 
siderable amount of hair of a lightish colour on the head under the 
bandages. On the application of warm water all this at once 
became detached and the locks proved to have been cummed 
on the surface of the head, which was bald and bere, One 


A е 





would like ақта a 801 2 ds d lae ds н 
prototype of Pope's “ Narcisi." One had large masses of 
fair ees ed hair much resembling in Gilat that resulting from 
the action of hydrogen -peroxide Another had a thick crop of 
moderately long black hair. 
_ Whiskers and beard were usually shaven, I have only twice 
found anything like a distinct beard and moustache. Only one 
heal was genuinely woolly like that of a negro; in many the 
hair was dark reddish brown, probably the result of the action 
of time and reagents. In many of the oldest beads the -flesh 
had been removed from the skull and the bone carefully band- 
aged. The hair, when long, was usually ent squarely across the 
forehead, and there is often a median division. The ‘wigs, 
which were probably worn during life, were not left on the 
heads, and in only one were the locks plaited. I did not find 
іп any а trace of the conventional chin beard which in the 
monuments characterises men and the male gods, and which 
s as the representations of it show, an artificial appendage 
tied on. 

Summing up this detailed acccunt of the mode of preparation, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the ritual method of en- 
wrapping of the later time, as described in the papyri so often 


z of the- history of this 
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к quoted, was only one of many ways in which the heads were 
ч enwrapped, and probably embodied a later tradition which had 
— mot been fully elaborated in the times before the dates of these 
L5 papyri, or which, at least, was only used in all its details in a 
E comparatively small number of cases, by the officials of the 
EG 2 б or" house of the bandages," 
Е Discussion. 
н “Пн. Санвоч вай, in reference to the use of coarse cloth next the 
— body which Prof. Macalister had mentioned he had met with some- 





times in Egyptian muümmies,it was not improbable that it was- 
used designedly for the purpose of allowing a grenter quantity of 
| pens medium to come in contact with the body than would 
€ the ease if fine texture cloth were used, as the interstices between 
` None of my specimens showed (he elaborate paiterns of body bundngi 
i я 
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— І s received Dr. exocllent b E Tb à Малу” Рае 
1801), both of which contain additional information, Aclimim " (Strasburg, 





the threads of the coarse mummy cloth are larger than in the fine Á 


varieties. 

As regards the removal of the brain through the nostril. This 
procedure was not practised in the enrlier times,as in a series of 
twenty-three specimens of Egyptian mummies of the 4th Dynasty 
which be had examined, obtamed by Mr. Flinders Petrie from 
Medium, in not в single instance had the brain been removed. 

The removal and pr ition of the sealp and its subsequent 
replacement, mentioned in the paper, is interesting from the fact 
that this procedore ts followed in a part of the world ee 
from Egypt, namely, in Mallicollo Island, one of the New Hebrides 
group. 

Mr. Stores confirmed Professor Flowers wish that Professor 
Macalister might visit Egypt, пв notwithstanding the many ob- 
servers who had already examined and reporied upon that country, 
it would bea material benefit to Anthropology generally to have such 
skilled and searching criticism as would doubtless be given by him. 
When in Egypt, he (the speaker) bhad been struck when observ- 
ing the remarkable differences in the linen that enwrapped the 
mummy cats at Siout, the apis and other mummies at Sakkara, 
and the great diversity of the qualities of the lineu so profusely 
scattered on the desert at Thebes and at the tombs of the kings in 
the valley of Bab-el-Monlouk. Tt diù not seem that the quality or 
fineness of the linen was a reliable index to the status of the 
mummy when in life. The fact that in some of the mummies of 
the very early dynasties, linen of such exceeding fineness wos em- 
ployed, wos indicative not only of the high development to which 
weaving had at that time attained, but of the great length of time 
needed for such development in the art. Such wonderful work- 

1 | eration after generation of skilfal workers. 


| p: re < 
Practically there lus been little or no improvement in the quality M | 


of some linen manufactures for upwards of 4,000 years. 


DESCRIPTION of Two SKULLS from МАСТ, 


By W. Lavnence H. Dockworts, B.A., Scholar of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 


To the Cambridge University Collection there have recently 
been added two skulls from the capital of Nagyr, û small state 
in Central Asia! By the kindness of Prof. Macalister I am 
enabled to give the following deseription of them :— 
_ The skulls are numbered 1204 and 1205 respectively, in the 
Cambridge catalogue, the measurements which were made with 
i Tha | were obtained by W. M. Conway, Esq., during his laste moun- 
NUES dne irr ble Rod тар m 
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ees Craniometer nnd a steel tape, are given in milli- 
Die skrull 1904 is a female skull whose sex is iu r x ers 


inconspicuons glabella, faintly defined superciliary Ma ne 
ges anil external occipital бдее" slen 
matic arc. It is in a good state of preservation, the left nile 





being a good deal more bleached than the right ; ; no remains of 


skin or adhering hairs are to be seen. The mare conspicuous ` 


parts missing are as follows: the lower jaw, all the teeth ер 
four (frst and second molars on either side), the lachrym 
bones, the hamular processes of the internal pterygoid р ates, 
the left styloid process (that on the right side though quite short 
(8 mm.) does not appear to have been broken eff) Тһе ов 
plunum of the ethnoid is much damaged on either side. 





This skull is fairly symmetrical; the right parietal eminence 


is the more pronounced; on the left side is a parietal foramen. 
At the right asterion are three large wormian bones, and at 
the left asterion a single one, The temporal ridge of the right 
side 18 more pronounced than that on the left (and the remain- 
ing molar teeth of the right side have larger dimensions than 
those on the left). There is a post-condylar foramen of larga 
size on the right side, in front of and external to which is a 
remarkable eminence perforated at the top where the bone is 
thinned out. This is due to pressure of the right sigmoid sinus 
causing absorption of the bone aud consequent dilatation of the 
sinus in this region (just before its ter The anterior 
condylar foramina are large but neither is subdivided. The 
foramen spinosum is incomplete on either side, but this is 
possibly due to injury. The nasal bones are curiously asym- 
metrical. The suture between them is oblique in direction and 
at its highest point is 3 mm. to the left of the remaining trace 
of the metopie suture, whereas its lower end reaches to the 
middle line of the face; the width of the nasal bones at their 
upper ends varies correspondingly, for the right, nasal bone is 
Û mm. and the left, £ mun. wide at this end. The anterior 
opening of the nose is nlso asymmetrical, the right superior 
maxillary bone being hollowed out to a much deeper level than 
is the left; the septum of the nose is strongly deflected to the left. 
The dentition has been perfect. The p 
suture is still visible; the sagittal suture shews no signs of 
synostosis nor has the spheno-basilar suture yet | 
These facts assign an age of from 18 to 21 years to this skull, 
The general shape and contours are of a refined the 
forehead being high, no р ginbella, distinet frontal 
eminences with а slight immediately posterior to 
e аи не ЖЕК ина Ыы Anis рош 
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to the lambda, after passing which it is interrupted by a con- 
immediatel 





siderable bulging out in the region y above the inion, 

In norma verticalia the skull is seen to bo cr s und 
dolichocephalic. The breadth-index, 69:04 is remarkably low. 
There i ig a depression at the level of the upper part of the tem- 

ridge, below each parietal eminence, below which again 
1s in eminence above the mastoid process and it is at this level 
that the breadth сезш skull is greatest, The oe are а 
te regular, no flattening or upraising at vertex, 
ш processes ure oo mhê, and the same 
description applies to the face generally. 

The coronal, and lambdoid sutures are of moderate , 
complexity. Inthe coronal suture just above the left stephanion 
appear the remains of a wormian bone, interrupting the suture 
for some 15 mm. ; ossification has taken place around the circum- 
ference for about half its extent. The өрті танин ызан 
more simple for a space of 25 mm. in the region of the obelion. 
The lambdoidal suture is characterized by the wormian bones 
already referred to. On the rig t side there is n large foramen 
in one wormian bone and another in the base of the mastoid 











еза. 
Pon the left side are two foramina near the base of the mastoid ` 
Process, formed by the juxtaposition of notches in the borders of 
the temporal and occipital bones respectively. The metopic 
suture persists for a distance of 2 mm. only. 

This skull weighs 419 gms.; decidedly light. The cranial 
capacity (using No. 8 shot) is 1470 cc., an exceptionally high 
figure for a female skull. As regards thë face; the orbits are 
mesoseme, and droop slightly and. externally ; there are shallow 
supra-orbital notches. The пове is mesorrhine and the lower 
margins of its anterior opening are rounded, the spine is small 
and the protile outline is nearly straight, There is a well 

depression immediately below the infru-orbital foramen. 
The palate is distinctly elliptical, of no great depth ; the posterior 
nares are stall, The occipital condyles are small, their inner 
and anterior lips are prominent and not much elevated ‘above 
the plane of the foramen magnum. 

An internal occipital protuberance can be felt and the toreular 
herophili seems to have been situated on ita left side. 

Turning now to the skull No, 1205, a series of contrasts 
present. themselves. No. 1205 is a male skull—the prominent 
glabella, y ridges, occipital | rrotuberance and Militi 
processes üs woll as the stoutness of the zygoma, indicate this. 
It is not in so good a state of ль ag is No, 1204, and 
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the following parts are wanting:—The lower jaw, styloid pro- 
cesses, Tight internal pterygoid plate, left hamulur process, left 
inferior turbinated bone, the posterior part of the vomer and the 
left lachrymal bone. Three teeth alone remain and the alveolar 
arch has undergone a considerable amount of absorption. 

The most striking features are : the rough and uneven surface; 
very marked dolichocephaly (index 68-28), considerable flatten- 
ing in the region of the obelion, where there are two parietal 
foramina ; the skull is also slightly plagiocephalic. There are 
two wormian bones on the right side below the asterion. The 
appearance of the condyles is noticeable’ The left condyle is 
subdivided by a somewhat oblique sulcus so as to present two 
oval articular areas. The articular surface of the right condyle 
is constricted, at about the same level, but is not completely 
interrupted. 

There is a post-condylar foramen on the right side. Тһе 
outer pterygoid plates are much everted and on the- left side a 
bridge of bone connects the hase of the external pterygoid plate 
with the base of the spine of the sphenoid. This isthe superior 
variety of the pterygo-spinous ligament ossified. On the right 
side a depression exists immediately external to the external 
pterygoid plate. 

The age of this skull is not very closely indicated. The third 
molars on either side have been lost and their alveoli closed and 
since ossification is Just commencing in the sagittal suture in 
the region of the obelion, it may be assumed that the person had 
passed middle age. The general contour is characterized by the 
very prominent glabella, with a depression immediately above 
it, the curve of the vault reaches its maximum about 25 mm. 
posterior to the bregma, and the region of the obelion is much 
Hattened as has been already remarked. Beyond the lambda 
there is a considerable bulging out of the occipital bone, reduced 
at the occipital protuberance, whence a well marked occipital 
crest descends tothe opisthion. Altogether this contour is some- 
what irregular, contrasting strongly with that of No. 1204. 

On a horizontal plane, ie., in norma verticalis the skull is seen 
to be phænozygons, and its left side is somewhat fnttened. The 
transverse arc in the region of the coronal suture is quite 
Tegular. Posterior to this, the highest point of the arc is seen 
to be at a distance of 17 mm. to the left of the middle line; 
still more posteriorily this arc is interrupted by the flattening 
in the rezion of the obelion. | 

The sutures are moderately complex. The outline of the 
squamous portion of the left temporal bone overlapping the 
parictal bons, is noticeable as it culminates in a sharp spine 
vertically above the external auditory meatus; on the right 








side the outline of the corresponding suture is more regular. 
Тһе: паш teeth are of la size und shew signa ot having 
been well used. The cranial capacity, 1375 c.c. and the weight, 
667 gms., afford contrasts with the skull No. 1204. — ^ — 

The orbits are mesoseme ; though their respective indices 
differ considerably; there is a supra-orbital notch on the right 
side and a supra-orbital foramen on the left side. The lower 

ins of the anterior nares are rounded; the nose 1s mesorrhine 
inclined to the leptorrhine type; the nasal spine is large. The 
alveolar index shewa that the skull is orthognathic, but is not 
reliable owing to the absorption of the alveolar arch, the effect 
of which, aggravated by the length of time that has elapsed since 
the skull was interred, is to reduce the basi-alveolar length. 
The palate seems to have been elliptical, Traces of a premaxillo- 
maxillary suture remain, but these are lost near the middle line 
of the palate. К 

There is a somewhat large foramen in the basi-oceipital on 
the lip of the foramen magnum midway between the condyles, 
corresponding to the ыы of the suspensory ligament of 
the odontoid process of the axis. The internal occipital protu- 
berance corresponds in position with the external, and the 
torcular herophili was situated on the right side of this 
point. 

Such are the characters of the two skulls. The contrasts 
between them arise rather from differences of sex and age than 
from any other causes. Their type is Caucasian in spite of the 
low figures representing their respective cephalic indices. There 
may be compared with them the following examples :— - 

First, the series of skulls from the Hindu-Kush, deseribed by 
Dr. Garson in 1883. (i) These came from localities at dis- 
tances from Nagyr of thirty to one hundred miles. Of the five 
skulls two are dolihocephalit, the remainder are mesaticephalic ; 





the most dolichocephalic had a breadth index of 723,and a general 
comparison of their measurements with those of the two Nagyr 
specimens brings to light a general resemblance." 


condly, there are two skulls from Srinagar (the capital of 
Kashmir), briefly deseribed by Capt. Cunningham (ii) in 1854. 
Sketches of the two skulls (a male and a female) are given, and 
the difference between these skulls and the shorter skulls with 
wider zygomatic arches of tribes more Mongelan in буре № 
noticed. No measurements, however, are given. From the 
sketches, a general resemblance to the Nagyr skull is apparent, 
more particularly as regards the shape of the palate in the 

! Dr. Garson has remarked on the prominent brow-ridges common to the 


Naiyr skull, No, 1205, and to the Hindu-Kush skulls, also on approximation of 
the cranial capacity in one case. | 
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female skull. The same sketches are referred to in the * Crania 
Ethnica " of Quatrefages and Hamy. | 

In the third place, are the skulls presented to the Société 
Anthropolezique de Puris by M. de Ujfalvy in 1882 (iii); thevare 
described as having been obtained from a Mussulman cemeter 
in Kashmir А committee was appointed to examine 
report on the skulls, but so far no report has been available. 

Turning to measurements on living persons there may be 
mentioned М. Че Ujfalvy'’s account of a native of Hunza whom he 
measured. (iv.) This man was dolichocephalic with a cephalic 
index of 7384 To obtain the corresponding index for the 
skull itself, two unite should be subtracted according te Broca 
(" Bull Soc. d Anthrop.," 2nd series, vol. ii, 1868). The resulting 
index of 71:84 is quite comparable with the foregoing instances. 
M. de Ujfalvy at the same time took measurements of a native of 
Naghar (7 Nagyr), but these were not placed on record in the 
Society s report. 

Such are the cases for direct comparison. On looking through 
the catalogue of the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
the following erania from Hindustan seemed to present points 
of similarity to those from Nagyr, viz. Nos. 632, 634, and 670; 
their measurements have been tabulated with thoseof the Мазут 
skulls (Table [1). 

As to the character and mode of life of the inhabitants of 
Nagyr, there is some little diversity of opinion expressed by 
travellers. The name is almost invariably coupled with that of 
Hunza; Nagyr and Hunza are the chief towns of two small 
states (of the sume names respectively) and are situated on 
apposite sides of a tributary of the Gilgit river. The whole dis- 
trict is also referred to as Kanjut, and їз оп the frontier between 
Kashmir andthe Pamirs. Of the inhabitants of Hunza, but 
опе Opinion is expressed: that they are dangerous ents. 

of Nagyr 





This description has been extended to the natives | 
hy some writers; others assign to them amore peaceful ocoupa- 
tion. 

Of modern writers, the traveller Viene, in 1842, referred to 
the goldwashing carried on at Nagyr, and also to the renowned 
beauty of the women (v.) | 

Capt. Cunningham (op. ei£., (i1.) p. 38) says, " Hunza-Nager isa 


small tract of country situated on the upper course of a large 
feeder of the ‘Gilgit river.” . "I presume that thia 


district was formerly inhabited by the Dards, and. that they 
were displaced by the Kirghiz nomads.” The cranial charic- 
teristics of the Kirghese described by Topinard (= Rzvue 
Anthropologie,” 1887), do not sapport this view. 

In 1869 Dr. Leitner made the first of a remarkable series of 
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stein eters tte ear 
tion (vi.) to the Anthropological Society year 
Tr. Leitner stated thats ent See e the remarkable language 








urest parts of the Aryan polity. | 
obecured b by the introduction of Mohammedanism into the 
country" . . . . “the position of woman is in. every 
respect hither than among the Hindus.” 

Other writings of the same author deseribe the Nagyris as 
“short and stout, and fairer than the people af Hunza,” who are 
described as “ tall skeletons,” and аге TON qM "m 
agin " the of N r are a comparati y гасе ; 
сатту оп е ыр ыы with. historical references to this oceu- 
pation of the Danis by Herodotus, Ptolemy, and native Kash- 
mirian chroniclers (vil.). 

Other accounts (vii) published by Dr. Leitner (including 
the “ Hunza and Nagyr Handbook,” 1889) give additional in- 
formation, but are perhaps rather of philological mterest. In 
1891 (ix.), reproductions of photographs of Nagyria were puh- 
lished, and it was stated that "Hunza and Nagyr are but one 
tribe divided into two rival sections.” Still more recently the 
difference in character-of the two are strongly insisted upon (x.). 
Dr. Leitner hopes to publish a series of measurements of this 
people which will doubtless be of much value, 

Other descriptions of the Danis are given by Drew. (xi). 
They are supposed to have come from the North and North- 
east (reference to Sir G, Campbell's work being made), Тһе 
same author (xiL) ugain ae " Whether we judge from lan- 
guage or physiognomy, the ; itable 

arean Aryan гасе." | 
Shins and Yashkuns ! E 
composing the race, called Deed, that invaded the country, Бс; 
took it from earlier inhabitants. The Yashkun. without. Ке 
Shin are found in Nagar! Gen M 1 (xiii) consi 
these tribes as Aryan. Lieut-Gordon (xiv.) ata | 
people of Hunza and Nagyr are alike in. eharaeter and reliric 
and describes them as having“ an evil reputation with their 
aa as robbers неф шап ами, treacherous, cruel, and 
cow > 

The description of a native of Hunza, by M. de Ujfalvy, has 

' Mr. Conwar, however, says "the s ars something of a 
(nilikaa, Hainas apd очае сво оса н е ШАМЫ; Pos RENE. 
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been referred to (1v i). Man PAE UE еды 
the natives of egovina features were thus described 
= des sourcils бай. allant sans барс d'une bosse sourci- 
tière à l'autre; des bosses sourcilieres peu pronoucées, et la аќ- 
pression entre le nez et la glabelle, presque nulle"; the profile 
resembled that of a Greek statue. 

In a review of Dr. de Ujialvy’s “ ethnol chriebung 
der Vülker Central Asiens, " the author's classification of these 








subgroup under r the group * Die Hindu-Kusch Inder " -while 
“Die Darden ” fall within коше а under the same 


(ху.) 

Sir W. W. Hunter (xvi) thus notices this people, “The people 
of Hunza and Мақут r belong to the caste called Yeshkün by the 
Shins of Gilghit, but known among themselves us Birish. . . 
Mohammedanism sits but loosely upon them"; while Dr. G. Capus 
(xvii.) refers to Тошазспесв opinion that “la peuplade des 
Kachounas dans le Dardistan sout wn reste de ces aborigenes 
non-ariens parce qu'ils possèdent, ainsi que les Kafirs, lts Dara- 
das, et certains Tadjiks de la montagne, une méthode de compter 
vigésimale.” А general account of the tribes of this district is 
given by Prof. E. E. Oliver (xxi.), and reference to the appear- 
ance of the Hunzas by Mr. E. F. Knight (xxii). 

Dr. Leitner, as has been said, described the language spoken 
by the inhabitants of Hunza- Ni ayr as unconnected with any of 
the neighbouring dialects. On this is subject the following light 
was thrown by Dr. Hyde Clarke (xviii) This language (the 
Khajuna) was for some time unclassified since it has no neigh- 
bouring congeners. The group of languages furnishing the key 
to it has representatives in Abyssinia, Caucasia, anil the Indian 
Ar eo; a Siberian class and two American classes are 
eer Слева аю ба НЕЕ aD Toc of 

p, the Sibero-Nubian, must have had posses- 
es of the а of India before the advent of the Dravidians. 
Col. Biddulph classifies the ls кше of Dardistan {һив: (1.) 
Boorishki or Khajuna . | mguage of the Boorish or 
Yeshkuns spoken in Hunza, Rici. and Yassin; (2) Shina, 
spoken at Gilgit; (3.) Khowar, the language of Chitral 
(xix.). 

M.de U jialvy says the language of Hunza-Nagyri ің поп-агуап, 
and (presumably) separates the " Khadsehuna" from other 
Dards, He refers to ет opinions of Tomaschek and Biddulph, 















З The Hunza man had a cephalic index of 73784; whereas in a summa 
of the Anthro of Herzegovina, Dr. Weisbach (Vienna) describes tlie 


— of the ' éountry ns ns -cephalie (index Hi-Z). " Hevue 
d'Anthrop.," 3 Série, Tome iii, 1888, p. 7 4 > 











two Skulls from Nagyr. 1290 


раа “Кһалшаһ" and 
MS respective хх.) Г | 
Быз descri vi te пе ce 
as described а 

between the measurements of the Naeyr skulls on the one hand, 
of those of various natives of Ceylon on the other. A general 
review of the figures showa that the two Ni FU ae an, 
each other mare closely than any of the . | Pw 
them (see Tables TIL or IV.); жалын шей ақа 

Saimin by tha tate ioc насаа 
Rodiya mentioned by Dr. Hyde Clarke). 
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C COMPARISON OF о Or EDI Ион Naarz with 
M" those of Skulls of Natives of Ceylon other than Rhodias 
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The measurements of the Veddah and Tamil skulls are those given br Prr 
Paul and Frita Sarasin (xxir.). "Tha көліне сбое е Mid the number 
of skulls whee the arerage is deduced. 


Dr. Deniker has most kindly communicated detailed measure- 
ments of the series of skulls of Cashmiris, presented to the 
Société Anthropologique de Paris by M. de Ujfalvy. The series 
comprises six skulls of males and three of females. Apart from 
measurements, Dr. Deniker says that the prominence of the 
inferior nasal spine and the shape of the apertura pyriformis of 
the nose (that of an ace of hearts), are characteristic of e 
series. For the measurements, the following 

exhibits the principal features, with which those of the skulls 
from Nagyr may be compared :— 
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кере male skull from | 
ЫРА лы see 

Extremes .. a 
Cashmere skull, Хо vy (male) © 
Мо. 9 in deserihed separately, sa De. Deniker suspects deformity. ` 


FEMALE SKULLS. 








Skull. n | lem Nasal Index, 
Харут, Жо. 1204 a а= axo B2 04 60-04 | 50 ‚ ЖЩ 
Cashmere, шн E aa аа ee | 72-3 74 7 | 51-1 | 
ғ а “ш .. T | TU 435 7 к 1 
н No. 4 (Chid P) sa T T5-D | aie 54-5 (= a 





The EE te is, that the skulls from Nagyr sight well fall 
into a group including these skulls from Cashmere, except as 
regards their breadth- index, though even this pronounced | 
feature is surpassed by one of the Cashmere skulls, It seems 
probable that this may prove to be a specific distinction of | 
skulls from Hunza-Nagyr. N 
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— o axvi Biddulph. * Baces of the Hindu-Kush." 
EV Ihscvsatos, 
E Dr. Garsox remarked that the specimen of the male cranium 
| agreed very closely in its characte & series of five cranin 


— described by him in the Jonrnal of the Institute in 1888, from the 
—- same district. One of the most noticeable characters of the skull is 
— _. the great development of the supra-orbital region, which forms, as 
.. At were, a prominent bar across the forehead. About four e 
^— . he had an opportunity | of seeing some photographs of the 
1 К exhibited at the Institute by Ir. Leitner, of Woking, which a ed 
that this feature is equally characteristic of the living subject. Не 
^^ — handed round à photograph which had been presented him by De 
pe: Leitner, of a group of natives of different tribes from the place 
D where the skulls were obtained. решен from this region of 
= Asia are very difficnlt to obtain, and co pene their nffinities to 
neighbonring nations are little known. is examination of 
~ > the specimens he had described he had ботай do sip the samo conclusion 
T oa Mr, Duckworth, viz., that there was certainly no trance of М ngo- 
. linnafünities in them. The average cranial с of four of his 
-.— specimens was exactly the same as that i by Mr. Duckworth 
’ tobe the capacity of the male cranium. The female cranium on 
=. the table was the first one cf that sex he hnd seen. 









^ Dasa Istann and ids NATIVES. Ву Р. W. БлввЕтт-ӛміін, 
"un Surgeon Е.М. 


< X [WitH PLATES VIII, IX.] 


Is November, 1891, while serving on board HM. surveying 
ship “ " it was my good fortune to visit Damma 
ay Island, one of the | ee EE er ie the Bands 
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Tt is almost half way between Timor and Tenimber Island 
(Timor Laut), and is also almost intermediate between Port 
Darwin and Amboyna, being thus passed en route from the 
former place to Hong Kong. An occasional trading steamer 
calls at this island, as at Tenimber, and it is nominally ruled 
by the Dutch; the only official representative, however, was a 
""Postholder" an ancient Macassar man, who came off to the 
ship wearing a black coat and fez, carrying a gold-headed stick, 


bearing on it the Netherlands arms; but he was very poor, und — 

eagerly accepted: biscuit, or anything else that was offered to: 

him; with him were his family and a few other Malays,who all |” 
` lived together, and from them I gathered that there was very. 

, little fever in the island, and not much game. These younger ОШ 
Malays occasionally acted ns guides, yet Î believe the island ia — | 
practically unknown to Europeans, anil the racial character of — 7 
the inhabitants doubtful. The only mention T have been able 
to find of them being in Stanford’s Compendium, “ Australasia,” 
where Mr. Wallace states that they are like those of Wetter 
Island (which is a little further a аріп are like those 
of Timor, and therefore probably belong to the sub-Papuan 4 
type; this being so, our visit was particularly interesting, and 3 
ns many facts and observations, as well as Natural History “7 
and other specimens, were collected during our short stay ûf 
five and a half days as possible, But one cannot too strongly . 
bear in mind Mr. Wallace's caution as to the drawing inferences, 
or speaking dogmatically of the exnet nature of the mees of — 
these islands, without long residence among them, and especially _ 

vithout some knowledge of the languages. These people, how- 
ever, certainly present many marked peculiarities and. interest- 

ing points, which might be expected from their geoeraphical | 
_ position between the great Milavan Islands and New Guinea, | / 
.  &thnologically so distinct, | желеу Ға Y E 
e The island is of an irregular horse-shoe shape, about eight | 

miles in diameter, irregularly and highly mountamous, having a 

lofty truncated peak at the northern end, which 157? canstantly 

smoking, and on ite eastern side the upper third shows bare 

and stratified layers of lava, with here and there large patehes 

of sulphur; below which is dense forest, which also, as fir as 

I ew, seemed to cover the whole island, resembling much the 

Molucca Islands in the profuse vegetation. | 

On the east side is a natural harbour, “ Koelewette.” where 

the ship anchored, deep water being obtained close up to tha ^. 

shore, with a muddy bottom; the margin being fringed "with / X 

coral reefs going steeply down, from G fathoms. Avery deli/ — 13 
> cate madrepora, like capillaris, was obtained in quantities, 

2 together with many others in 2 to 4 fathoms. At the had — 4 
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of the а ее реа В on which were a 
few unhealthy corals, chiefly goniasiræa and twhipera, the 
shore line being fringed with mangroves. The largest soe 
on this side was situated here surrounded by a cocoan 

tation. In itthere were about fifty houses or ed cog ona 
by a dry-stone wall, having a wooden ladder for means of + 
entrance and exit; a curious carved wooden figure raised high up 
on a post was found at the back. 

By this village, which was called Solln, was a fine elear 
stream, and on either side of it were sago plantations, the water 
bemg used to wash the sago, in machines which were like those 
found in Ceram, and figured in“ The Malay Archipelago” ; 
these were numerous, and met with all over the island, the 
heaps of refuse, however, have a strongly offensive odour. 
Many bread- fruit, jack-fruit, mango, and cotton trees, bananas, 
and pineapples, with cocoanut, betel nut, ratan, and other palms 
were plentifully seen close by, the forest round was very dense 
with great numbers of acacias and Ficus spp, and very thick 
undergrowth, making travelling through it most difficult, and 
impossihle without a native guide ; near the mouth of the streum 
was à bout-büilding shed, and, from the amount of chips and 
débris round, they must do a good deal of work; some distance 
up nature was charming; the cool clear water ran quickly over 
its rough bed of boulders of hard basic lava rocks, in small 
rapids, the high and steep banks on either side being more or 
less covered by. splendid ferns, and bere and there a bright 
көлін сойо hibiseus flower showed, all overhung by great 
forest trees, their burden of creepers and tic 
plants, which shaded the hot glare of the tropical ес 
clear air, numbers of small swifts sailing above, ora bright- 
coloured kingfisher darting by below, made a most delightful 
scene, and often near to, the deep * booing " of the great fruit 
pigeon, Carpopha: sal еле Wall, or avery у Seg 
species; or a flight of lori screaming lou as they went by, 
would Y be M 52% ү 5 Т 

In the pools were many large prawns, and I was much inter- 
ested in seeing a bright-cyed native boy catching them ; break- 
ing off a smal! palm leaf, he made out of the mid-rib a couple 
of supple wands, each terminating ina noose. In one he placed 
a small piece of meat as a bait, with which the creature was 
lured Fron ie Idine plaoe under the rocks, the second noose 
| разве over its tail, amd both quickly 
drawn ош; 1 tried for long time, but was never quite successful, 

. The first three days after our arrival, in company with 
Lieutenant Parry and a marine, I made an expedition round the 
sidé of the mountain to collect birds, ete., and if possible, to get 
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up to the top. The rock at the base wasa trachyitie lava, andin - | 


places where there were any streams and springs, they were — 
found to be quite hot, top line ta bear one’s Moda fü A mo Ий 
ment. Many were atthe shore line, but. some being between 
tide marks; in one, cuttlefish and birds were cooked suthi- — —— 
ciently for the natives to eat, After marching nearly all day Î m! 
‘through forest, more or less dense, we came upon a village, | 
about one-third of the way up the mountain, where we camped: | 
it much resembled the one at the head of the bay, being walled 
all round, and having a plantation at the bei of cocoanut, — 
betel nut, and bread-fruit trees. The huts were built of bamboo, | 
aot on piles, the walls covered in with laths, generally quite 
down to the ground, ERR gable roof of thatch. ide,each —— 
had a shelf, or floor at the vel of the springing of the roof of 
split bamboo, on which they slept, there being no furniture of 
any sort. Over the doorway were carved grotesque figures of | 
men and animals; the huts were arranged more or leas regularly — 72 
in. rows, all being nearly equal in size; inside the compound | 
were mango, jack-fruit and bread-fruit trees, with many | 
bananas, We soon created friendly relations, amd a system of | 
barter for eggs, fruit, etc, but they did not value money much; | 
clothes, especially bright-coloured ones, being moat coveted, aa _ 
well as needles, pins, knives, matches, ete. They gave usa new | 
hut roofless hut to use, in which was a carved wooden bowl on © 
a pedestal, over which was stretched tightly a deer skin; this | | 
drum they beat at sunrise and sunset. Outside was another | 
carved post and figure [Plate VITI] T feet high, which I after- | 
wards aketched, but as they strongly objected to my doing so, I — .— 
had to finish it when most of the men were away in the day- | 
time. In the middle of the night it poured with rain,and we С 
were agreeably surprise] when our next door neighbour came ~ 
out, and invited us into his house, wliére we slept on the shelf __ 
among his numerous naked chillren, beurtily glul of the shelter. — 7 
During our stay at this village they treated us quite as — >, 
friends, and Toe pos FAR were never troublesome, 
coming in and crowding round when we dressed, ate, or didany- — 29 
thing; but although we left our belongings at other times t ED 
protected, they never touched or stole anything in our absence. — 
They made us understand that it would take more time than _ 
we could spare to get up to the top of the volcano, so I had to Б 
% 








be content with shooting, ete., what T could in the vicinity ; the 
eo 3 P noe gor, we the want of paths making this | | 
a matter of great difficulty; the weather, too, was oppressive! Ё 
hoi in the йе jungles: іу; Шет was vely y 
Natives —As far as I was able to make out there were two 
more or less distinct types. The first with dark brown skins, 
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_ coarse black hair, either straight, or with a tendency to ий, 
- sometimes closely eut, ronndish faces and heads, dark eves, high 

cheekbones, nose much ORUM the base, by tl dilated, 

К mouth rather large, and li mu misshapen way ails 

_ the bolus of which they kept half protru 

> way; body with but little hair, occas y i rt wiry I 
rand whiskers, height about 5 feet 6 ache, Dillo well Ее 






ankles and wrists not particularly small, expression quiet and 

The second a coppery brown, much lighter race, with strong 
frizzly hair, either cut short, E E Ep EE 
a rich orange vellow with lime, and evidently a great asóuree of 


pride to them, face oval, eyes dark, sparkling, and full of life, 


nose mquiline, often. slightly hooked at the tip, nostrils wide, 
mouth small, lips well eut, no hair on the faee, at least, not when 
тош mlults, teeth good, expression bright and intelli í 

well shaped, rather deliente wrists and ankles, averame 
height 5 feet 5 inches, or under; some of these were s0 graceful 
and handsome ms to fill anyone who observed them with 
admiration ; it was not a ainele individual, but ето them, 
and one instinctively made friends with their bright faces and 
ways. I was | quite charmed. The former we found 
mostly in the coast villages, the latter on the hill side. In the 
former the low nose, straightish hair, thick lips, round heads, 
and high cheekbones, ‘with general dulness of expression, point 





— to Malayan origin, though the presence of curling in the bair, 





E. of hair, handsome frees, aquiline and slightly hooked nos 


in some, and strong wiry beard, showed probable mixture of 
blood. In the second type the light colonr, hairless faces and 
short stature nre unusual in Pupunns, yet the strong frizzly n 





general brightness of disposition very stronaly favour that origin. 
Probably they are of a very mixeil race,the mhabitants of Ceram 
and Bouru having spread sonth and intermingled with true 
нз from the east and Malays from the west. 
"he women were shorter in stature, with their hair done up in 

& knot at the back of the head: when yonng they were pleasan 
to look at, but apparently econ aged, and with their very pen- 
dent breasts were ugly: аз а rule they did not leave the hort 
much while the men were in the си or enclosure. 

The average measurements of the hillmen I obtuined were : 

Length of Length of 
жады i) anao e EET 


—~ 





Sft. Sim, Faik вдн, зт 33 шк 25 ina, 
Lenquoge—The following words I collected from the hill or 
Br people :— 


| sd 
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2 Woorwh. 10. 
4. Worwart, | ix | 
8, Woolim. 20; 1 
6 Wornam | 2 


Т. Worit. : 
2008, Wortu. 40 | wart- 
Man, oomo; woman, hall; tre, af water, тажи. 


I obtained these from one who also spoke Malay. The “ 
for “ fire,” might be an abbreviation of “apd,” but the word %- 
* wood "in the Ké Islanda is "a," aud with the N.W, Austra- 
liana, wood and fire are both expressed by the same word, the 
numerals, however, bear a striking resemblance to those of the 
Timor Laut people. 

Weapons.—Bows and atrows were their principal arms, every ^ 
man being usually provided with them. The bows were made of 
bamboo, taken from a large stem, and nearly flat, the string 

being of twisted hide (deer), the arrows were about 5 feet 6 
inches long,the shaft being of light bamboo, not feathered, the ex- | 
tremity of dark wood, very hard, 1 foot. long, secured into the 
bamboo by fibre: these are more or less barbed. There were also. 
some with iron: heads, which are, I believe, only used when 
fighting amongst themselves ; ; for shooting fish, at which they are 
most expert, they use long arrows with three points, each. 
strongly barbed. They had some spears with wide flat iron | 
баш or all wood with the extremity barbed ; for cutting cocon- | 
nut and jungle they have small parangs or knives, probably 
brought by Malay traders, These were the only weapons I saw, 

Ornaments and Dres;—Through their orange-coloured bushy 
hair the men often wore combs most ingeniously made out of 
bamboo, and highly ornamented with carving, beads, tufts of 
дат, ete., and from their ears, the lobe of which was often mach 

ated, hune pendants of either silver, tortoiseshell, black 

or fish bone ; around their wrists thev had wood or bone 
ende more or less ornamented: these were much too 
small for any European adult, the wooden ones were of a 
curious shap , and studded with little brass nails (see Plate IX, 
іг. 3). did not pierce the nose or, I think, file the teeth, 
neither were any tattoo marks or scars seen on the body, 

For dress, the men wore.a simple T-shaped waist cloth; the 
women a short petticoat, and the children generally nothing, 

Customs. —The men chiefly hunt and fish, or are employed 
hout-building, making sago, eto., and are away from the village 
all the day, when the women and numbers of children seem | 
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swarm. out; besides their household duties the women and boys 
eollect fruit from the forest and plantations, and bring in water 
which they carry in joints of large bamboos, 

The beating of the drum at sunrise and sunset was no doubt 
a religious rite, as the chief man of the village did it each time, 
beginning gently, and working up to a loud pitch ; in the even- 
ing several natives used to come and beat a few notes quietly ; 
they were very careful to cover it up, and did not like us to put 
our things on it; the wooden “gods "were typically Papuan, 
and were held in fear. I also noticed outside the first-men- 
tioned village an ordinary shed-like structure, under which 
was slung a small canoe, in which was seated the figure of a 
man: this was probably the grave of a chief. | 

Опе evening we persuaded the men to dance by moonlisht 
inside the compound; two pairs accordingly begun, linked arm 
in arm facing each other, advancing and retiring, singing and 


‘stamping : they were soon joined by others, until there were at 


least fourteen in two rows, their arms round the neck or waist 
ofthe next man. At first it was a slow measure, stamping and 
singing to t sorb of chant, in perfect unison, but to a. time 
which was most difficult for a European to pick up, this, after a 
time quickened, when they stamped up much dust; there being 
а sort of recitative; and two choruses ending by “ kiki” aad 
“заң” which they uttered with the full foree of their lunps, 
making the echoes ring again during the height of the dance. 
Most of the men and women turned out, and seemed very 
pleased when we applauded, they kept the dance going for two 
hours, but it became rather monotonous towards the end. 

Their boats were generally “dug outs,” with large oubriggers ers, 
and had frequently a high and pointed bow and stern, Each also 
carried a forked stick amidships, like a mast, on which they 
suspended things, probably to keep them dry ; the paddles were 
short, oval in shape, and with a cross-piece at the handle. 

Salt was obtained by ens sea-water by the heat of the 
sun in shallow trays made of palm leaves. 

The chief diseases I saw were ulcers of lega, mild cases of 
ophthalmia, one compound fracture of the arm which had been 
badly set, or not set nt all, und a large number of men and boys 
more or less covered with the scaly ringworm of these eastern 
islands (Tinea ¢ireinate tropien).’ Pustular eruptions in the 
children were also very common. Thus it will be seen from the 
above that their mode of life and customs are decidedly Papuan, 
especially as regards their weapons, ornaments, houses, gods, and 
carvings; but bearing in many respects a strong resemblance to 
those of the people of Tenimber, as described by Mr. H. O. 
Forbes, in * Naturaliat's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago?" 












Journal of the Aulhropolagical Institute, Fol. AAXTIT, Plate VEI. 





| 
FIGURE OUTSIDE HILL VILLAGE. | 





























J'owraal of the Anthropological Inafiinte, Vol. XX IIT, Plate EX. 
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thus physically and generally one may fairly consider that the 


majority belong to the “Melanesian,” rather than the Malay, 
Tace. 

The contrast to us of these pleasant-faced people, after the 
ugly natives of North West Australia, whom we had just left, 
and the Malays of Amboyna, shortly afterwards encountered, 
was striking.. 

The only quadruped obtained was a cusews, but many large 





s were seen, and deer and pig are present, Eleven species | 


e ed ret ud اورت‎ ete. Mr Г.Т... 


Walker, F.LS, also obtained a valuable entomological collec- 
tion. 


On the TASMANIANS as Representatives of PALZOLITHIc May. 
Ry Epwann B. Trron, Esq., D.C.L, F.R.&. 
[WITE PLATES x, XL] 
[Read March 21at, 1893.] 
Is the accounts of early visits to Tasmania, we have little more 
than Кейн of the chief uses to which the natives put their 


stone implementa. Tasman, on the first discovery in 1642, 
without seeing any of the people, judged that the notches for 


climbing the great trees were cut with flints. In 1772, Marion 
du Fresne saw natives armed with pointed staves, and with 


stones which appeared to have ылы g edges like axe-heads. . 3 


Furneaux supposed the spears ied with a shell or 
stone, and later, Widowson aia "d ey harden one end, 
which is very sharply pointed, by burning and filing it witha 
flint prepared for the purpose! — These remarks, however, do not 
show how the native stone implements of Tasmania differed from 
those of Australia and Polynesia. About 1860 a Tasmanian 
stone implement was brought to England by Mr. Thomas Daw- 
son, who presented it tothe Museum of e Somerset Атоһео- 
logical Society at Taunton. As appears from the cast exhibi 
see Plate X, Fir, 1,«, b, c), it is formed from a flaked-off 





lressed by chipping to a rough surface before being көнек от m 


the block, and then finished by a series of blows struck round 


the inner surface so as to remove a succession of small chips 


* Genrt, “Journaal ran de Reis naar hetonbekends 2uidland door Abel Janse. 


Tasman," Amst., 1580, Жарты тона ушын ". Crozet," Nouveau — 


Voyage," Paris, 1753, p. 28 ("armés . Е Че ч lqnes pierres qui mous 
ч а за. xin Cook 
4. Widowson, “ Present State of Van Diemen's 


Cook, 
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| from the outer, leaving a cutting edge. The sight of this 
>> instrument led me rates enquiry at the International Exhili- 
С tion of 1862 in. London, from Dr. Millizan, Commissioner for 
22 Tasmania, the best authority on the language and habits of the 
Е. natives From him I learnt, that the Tasmanian women 
' ‘carried a quoit-like stone, 4 to 6 inches across, chipped 
б а two-thirde round. the edge, for notch-elimbing trees: 
7 women would carry good ones. From these and other particu- 
T o. lam obtained at the same time, l wrote as follows in 1865 in 


3 “ Early History of Mankind,” arguing. that comparison of Drift 


t implements with those found elsewhere breaks down any 
P. imaginary line of severance between thè men of the Drift and 
x. the rest of the human’ species: “The Tasmanians sometimes 
|| | used for cutting or netching wood a very rude instrument Eye- 
_ witnesses describe how they would pick up a suitable flat stone, 
knock off chips from one side, partly or all round the edge, and 
use it without more ado; and there is a specimen corresponding 
exactly to this description in the Taunton Museum. An imple- 
L- Went found in the QUE near mend would seem ta be much 
E like this"! These details are hen ivenat length, as a parently 
T Ше earliest mentions of а wis materially affecting a 
history of the Stone Age, namely, the persistence among these 
| = Modern savages of a state of stone implement making comparable 
| to that of mankind in their remotest acknowledged antiquity. 
It appears from the records that Dr. Milligan after his return 
presented to the Royal Society of Tasmania specimens of native 
stone implements, now in their Museum at “Hobart Town, and 
in 1873 a thorough examination of the mnnuüfacture and use of 
these rude tools and weapons by the aborigines wag made by 
several capable observers in theColony. When Mr. Brough Smyth, 
in preparing his great work on the aborigines of Victoria, was 
desirous of bringing the stone implements of Tasmania into com- 
parison with those of Australia, a number of specimens were sent 
over to him, which he carefully described and figured. Questions 
arising, the whole subject was discussed at the Royal Society of 
Tasmania by Dr. Agnew, Mr. Ronald Gunn, Mr. Kane, Mr. 
James Scott, and others, with the best available information. the 
Tesults of the conference being carefully set down. Through 
this examination, the evidence of competent colonial eye-wit- 
nesses as to the native manner of maki rand using the imple- 
ments was collected. Though information on the subject thus 
appronched conelusiveness, the Want of specimens in England 


; 17lor, “ Early History of Mankind," London, 1945, p. 105. 
8 өлі: кейга 1 ri ral Bo ty of Tasmania," 1873. 
rongn Smyth, "The Aborigines of Victoria,” Melbourne and London, 1878. 

vol. ii, p. 44H. H. Ling Both, “ Aborigines of ' | "р. ИУ, i 
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made it difficult for anthropolosists here to:study fullv the im- 
ep problems raised hy the stone. implements of Tasmania. 
Та 1890 I contributed a preface to Mr. Roth's work, bringing 
forward the ‘Tasmanians as giving an idea of the conditions of 
the earliest prehistorie tribes of the Old World, at a somewhat 
less advanced stage of stone implement Senne AD were the 
men of the Mammoth Period in Қылды, Even then the Taunton 
specimen was the only one available! At present, however, this 
difficulty is in great measure removed. At my request, it was 
brought under the notice of the Royal Society of Tasmania 
in 1890 by the Governor of the Colony, Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
and a number of selected specimens were sent over by the 
Curator of the Museum at Hobart, Mr. Alexander Morton. 
I have also, through the help of Mr. W. L. Williamson, of 
Brown's River, obtained a general collection of fimished imple- 
ments, wasters, and chips, much as they oceur on the ground, in 
all about 150. These, with a small set of well-chosen examples 
in the hands of Mr. H. Balfour, Curator of the Pitt Rivers 
Museum, give fair means of. judging the general characteristics, 
By examination of the specimens exhibited, in connection with 
the published information, I propose to state briefly the main 
points as to their material, make and use, with the view of 

ing the position’ of the Tasmanians in the Stone Age аза 
standard for comparison with their position in general culture, 

The present collection, which Professor A. H. Green, Е.Е... 
has been good enough to examine mineralogically, seems to 
include specimens of most or all of the materials described by 
Mr. E. M. Johnston in his Geology of Tasmania, and by Mr. E. 
Brough Smyth and Mr. Cosmo Newbery. The two kinds of 
rock principally used аге characteristic. Ono is described by 
Prof Green as an argillaceous rock, bedded but not finely 
laminated, for which the convenient term * mudstone " has been 
used; it has undergone some degree of induration, such as might 
be produced by contact with igneous rock. Mr. Johnston, who 
it should be noticed was also struck by the palwolithic character 
of the native implements, mentions that an altered mudstone 
from which they were made may be seen tn situ, partly overlaid 
эу greenstone, at Hunter's Mill opposite Native Point, near 
Perth. 


! In 1873, Mr. Morton Allport sent over six Tasmanian stove implements 
with on instructive letter, poblished in the “Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute," vul. iii, p. 178, hut unfortunately it is not. known where thews speci- 


* R. M. Johnston, “ Systematic Account of the Gealogy of Tasmania.” Hobart, 
1588, р. HH. Mr. Johnston remarks that the rudely chipped finta of the Trt- 
maninns nre of the simplest character, rarely symmetrical, and more like the 
anriiest Paleolithic flint implements of Europe, especially those figured in the 
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In examining the present collection, it seems difficult to 
account for a comparatively soft mudstone being so much used 
for implements Сне. 3,6; Plate XT, Figs. 8, 10) when 
far better material was available in the country. Especially the 
second kind of rock, of which a still larger number of specimens 
consist ( Plate X, Fies. 2, 4, 5, Plate XI, Fies. 7, 11), is altogether 
superior in consistency and fracture, in fact comparing with 
good chert and flint in taking and retaining an edge. This is a 
pale grey elose-grained stone in which fragments of quartz are 
visible to the naked eye; the microscope shows it to be a com- 
pressed and re-cemented grit, probably derived from the denud- 
ation of quartz felsite. Other materials, especially quartzite, 
are represented in the present collection, but specimens of them 
arê few in comparison with those of mudstone and grit. The 
collection of implements now exhibited apparently agrees ав to 
material with those studied at the Royal Society of Tasmania, 
where mention is made of two different kinds of stone, the one 
apparently an indurated clay rock, the other containing a large 
proportion of silex. It must be borne im mind that the word 
“fmt” is used by writers in a loose poptlar way, meaning 
indeed no more than a- sharp stone. | 

The conclusion recorded by the Royal Society of Tasmania 
as to the make of the implements is that no true tomahawks 
(i.e, stone hatchets with handles) were known to or fabricated 
by the natives, "They merely used sharp-edged stones as 
knives. These were made sharp, not by grinding or polishing, 
but by striking off flakes by another stone till the required edre 
was obtained. As a very general, if not invariable rule, one 
surface only was chipped in the process of sharpening. These 
statements are in general accordance with the observations of 
Mr. Brough Smyth and Mr. R. M. Johnston, and with the 
specimens now exhibited, but certain qualifications and explana- 
tions are needed, and further particulars have to be added 

Although some specimens are seen to be trimmed by rather 
inê chipping (as Plate X, Fig. 4, Plate XI, Fig: 9), there is no 















record of the small chips ever being flaked off pressure, 
but 2 Бу blows with a stone. It is probable that this was 
the only method used, ns when Mr. denis Scott mentiona 
seeing natives sitting for an hour at в time, chipping опе 
flint with another, so as to give them the peculiar cutting 


Memoir of M. Ribeiro at the International Congress of Prehistorie Anthropol 
und Arclueology, Brussels Meeting, 1872. To judge from. the not ver $i 
illustrations to thia paper, the similarity ls more iF les real, but M. Ribeiro's 
Tm from. Portugal are claimed as of Miocene and Pliocene origin, and in 
hs prot unsatisfactory state of the discussion on alleged Tertiary stone imple- 
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; y purposes, 1 Y urther trimming. 
The edge-chipping of one surface only is dy seen in the speci- 
وزو ج ج‎ X, Figs, 1,5, Plate XT, Fig, 7). and Mr, Brough Smyth's 
is doubtless correct that this was done by holding the 
сс: one hand with the edge outwards, and 
a piece of stone in the other hand giving blows towards 
ihe palm and away from the edge. It should be added that the 
smooth inner surface detached from the core or block was 
turned upwards to receive the blows on its margin in this 
simplest and easiest process of edge chipping, as the specimens 
figured show. - For | g the implement into convenient 
shape, however, it. is evident that chips might be removed not 
only from the outer surface, but sometimes from the inner. 
Certain wavy striations which appear in some of the figures 
(especially P late XI, Figs. 7, 11) are natural, being due to the 
tearing of the stone. No implement of native manufacture 
shows any trace of having been ground or polished. There 
is nothing against the general agreement that this was 
never done, except Mr. Thirkell’s letter describing the “sharp 
flint stone " E trees for climbing, as having “the 
edge ground as sharp as they could another stone." 
But the notchins-stones (as in Plate X), being E li un 
by chipping, Dr. печено is probably right in suggesting that 
writer only meant this. 

There are statements of experienced observers that the imple- 
ments were grasped in the hand for use, never mounted on 
handles. The information of Mr. Thomas Scott, Assistant 
Surveyor-General, who was in the Colony from 1820, is that he 
never learnt that the aborigines used the flint implements ая 
tomahawks, but invariably held them in their hands with the 
thumb resting on the flat surface, and turning the stone as found 
convenient to get the cutting edges where required. Mr. Ronald 
Gunn, F.E.5, states that ' those resembling tomahawks were held 
in the hand, and under no circumstances, so far as коонго сай 
learn, were they ever fixed in any handle," The- present 
mens and all others known to me by description agree with t 
с аймағы Care seems to have been taken so to shape them that 

ey might rest conveniently in the hand for use, This is notice- 
able in the prevailing type of notching-stones and also in the 
stone knives with back and edge (Plate X, Fig. 4). 

However, some other statements have to E taken into con- 
sideration. Dr, Agnew was told by some correspondents that 
in addition to the implements described, the natives made use 
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of others after the manner of axes, that is, they fastened. to 
them handles in the shape of withes, bound round with the 
tendons of some animal. One of these letters is from Mr. James 
Rollings, who in his youth (1840 7) had mixed with the natives 
and had many opportunities of seeing how they used their stone 
knives and tomahawks. After describing the ordinary imple- 
ments grasped in the hand, he eontinues: “A larger stone, 
well selected, about four or five pounds in weight, was used for 
“a a tomahawk, a handle being fastened to it in the same way as a 
YN blacksmith fastens a rod to chisels, &c., for cutting or punching 
Es iron, being afterwards | 





> s well. secured by the sinews of some 
x animal The handles were strong saplings of wattle or curry- 


p jong. These were the only stone implements he saw used 
among the natives, very expert they were in using them." 
1. Dr. Agnew gives the general opinion of those who have ex- 
Ж” amined the subject, when he says: * Other observers think our 
E aborigines did not originally use these handles, but learned 
A how to attach them from some New South Wales aborigines 
Жы who came to this country in the early days of its settlement.” 
< To me this seems the most probable explanation. Such inter- 
E course with Australian natives certainly took place, and may 
+ have introduced the Australian stone hatchet, but had anything 
P», like this been previously in the hands of the Tasmanians. we 
"54 should expect to find specimens not merely of chipped stones, 
suited for hand grasping, but also of ыы Анда қс for 
TUN fixing in a handle, and even polished after the native Australian - 
Е manner. None such, however, have as yet appeared. It may 
pr: le noticed that the statement as to stone hatchet-blades of the 
da great weight of four or five pounds does not agree with the 
2 ordinary size of such implements either in Australia ar Tas- 
mania. 
д The question which suggests itself on first inspection of this 
pe colleetion of Tasmanian implements, is how with such poor tools 
| even the rude native crafts could be carried on. It must be 
Y noticed, however, that they are for practical purposes somewhat 
A better thun they look, being indeed made with great care and 
X skill in getting the edges straight and the grip firm. Fortun- 
г. 
? 
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ately also there are a few passages which show how they were 
52 actually used. It seems wonderful that with one of the disc- 
^ shaped notching-stones the natives should so quickly have made 
б the notches for climbing the gum-trees, till we notice Mr. 

ў Thirkell’s remark that they would “ chip the bark downwards and 

p. — makea notch for the big toe," which shows that they did not 
| hack out ^ piece of the bark, but merely split it in the direction of 
Ы fhe fibre, forcing the ent open with the toe till it could rest there, 


$, The following remark by Mr. Rol ings shows how cutting was done, 
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“The knives when used for skinning kangaroos, &c., were held by 
the fore-finger and thumb,and the arm, bemg extended, was drawn 
rapidly toward the body. The carcase was afterwards cut up, 
and the knife was held m the same way. In cutting their hair, 
one stone was held under the hair, another stone being used 
above, and by this means the hair was cut, or rather, by repeated 
nickings, came off." 

From the foregai былқ бү vidence it appears that the Tasmanians, 
up to the time of the British colonization in the present century, 
habitually used stone implements shaped and edged һу chip- 
ping, not ground or polished. These belong, S twit g 
their modern date, to the order of the very ancient “ palwalithie” 
implements of the Drift and Cave Peric s, from which the later 
implements of the * neolithic” order are پچ‎ by greater 
variety of form and skill of finish, and especially by the presence 
of grinding or polishing, The comparison ot the Tasmanian 
stone Implements with those of the ancient world impresses on 
us the fact that the rude modern savage was content to use a 
few forms of implement for all purposes of cutting, chopping, 
&e., these being flakes as struck off the stone, and such flakes or 
even chance fragments trimmed and brought to a cutting edge 
by striking off chips along the edge of one surface only, whether 
completely or partly rotnd. Such tools are known to the Stone 
Age of the Old World. Mere chips of flint, &c., no doubt always 
served for much of the cutting and scraping which they were at 
least as well adapted to as more artificially made flakes would 
have been. "The special though simple “scraper” edged by 
chipping from one surface, more or lesa closely corresponding 
both in shape and mode of making with the Tasmanian, belongs 
to the paleolithic period, where it is especially characteristio of 
the cave deposits of Le Moustier in Dordogne, while similar 
though usually neater examples continue to be found in the 
neolithic period. The Tasmanian, though using types of imple- 
ment not unfamiliar to palwolithic man, is not known to ae 








attained to ау, implement approaching the characteristic 


paleolithic pick into symmetrical form, and edged and 
pointed by chips taken in order from both surfaces, If it may 
be taken that th the information from Tasmania is conclusive in 
this respect, it will appear that the savazes there, within this 
century so miserably erased y the catalogue of the human 
race, Were representatives of stone age development, a stage 
lower than thot of the Quat period. ven should вресі- 
mens of higher order be found in Tasmania, they will leave 
untouched the conclusion now established by кыган evidence, 
that during the present century the natives habitually made and 
* Both, pp. 17, 157. 
L3 
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used for the ordinary purposes of life stone implements of a (| 
The apparent ignorance of the Tasmanians of the art of fixing К, 
a stone implement in a handle, unless where natives of Australia % 
interesting question as to hafting among the palmolithic men 
Europe. Of the stone implements of the Drift and Caves, many 
are evidently made from stones chosen to fit the hand, or shaped 
with a view to grasping, while no certain evidence proves them 
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"to have been ever fixed in the wooden handles so certainly 
ү familiar in neolithic times. It is apt to be assumed that the 


Drift flint picks were stuck into clubs, bound in withes, or other- 
wise hafted, but this opinion seems generally due to an unwil- 
lingness to conceive even of ancient savages as wanting the 
ingenuity to realize the advantage of an axe-handle, The force 
of this assumption is, however, lessened by the descriptions of the 
modern Tasmanians as not conscious of this want, but being 
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и grasp their rudely chipped cutting stones in their 
ы 1 b being indubitable that hand-crasped stone imple- 
E ere used by these rude modern people for purposes for 
С which, had they known of handles, they could easily and would 
ru certainly have had recourse to them, it results that we have no 


right to assume the wooden haft to have belonged to the earliest 
Stone Age, but are obliged to allow that it muy have been 
invented at a later period of industrial development. 
Of degeneration in culture as accounting for the low state of 
implement-making in Tasmania, there is at present no evidence, 
or to imagine their rude tools as the successors 
of higher ancestral forms. Had they had even the hatchet of 
their Australian neighbours, sharpened by rubbing its edge on 
a. grit-stone, and bound into à withe or cemented to a stick, it 
is hardly conceivable that they should have abandoned such a , 
tool for a rudely-sharpened cutting stone gripped in the hand; 
they would have lost more time and pains in the first day than 
would have sufficed to replace the better implement. Such 
carelessness would not indeed agree with the careful and 
patient skill which shey, uke other savages, gave to finishing 
their rude impleme ts to the most serviceable point, in which 
they would spend Luurs and even days, r of trouble. 
The well-known readiness with which they took to European 
tools, shows an appreciation of Ishour-saving which contrasts 
atrongly with the idea that at any time, posna ground stone 
hatchets with handles, they abandoned them for chipped stones 
grasped in the hand. It seems more likely to consider that in 
their remote corner of the globe they may have gone on little 
changed from early ages, so as to have remained to our day living 
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representatives of the early Stone Age, left behind in industria 





in the lowest Stone Age, the study of thei еште in other Me 


respects affords valuable though imperfect guidance to f 
of opinion as to the earliest distinctly recognizable 





“This will appear more clearly from the following brief (i 


Surmtnarsy of nitive Tasmanian life, i ee a picture of 
found among tribes leading an independent existence, on. their. 
own land and after their own manner. It will be observed 
that their ideas and habits conform in a general way to the 
characteristics of normal or healthy savagery elsewhere in the 
world. Their arts, language, religion, social rules, are on the 
usual lines of the lowest tribes of man, only at simple and rude 
stages. The point especially to be noticed is that, just as their 
stone implements belong to the recognized stone age, though at 
an especially low level, зо it is with the rest of their culture, 
which is not of an abnormal but. only of a low and rude type. 
They have throughout the characters of mankind in a somewhat. 
more primitive condition than any other tribe among those 
sufficiently known for detailed comparison, in either ancient or 








Though living mainly by the chase, the Tasmanians knew 
nothing of thé bow and arrow, nor of the spear-thrower 
characteristio of Australia Their spear was a stick 16 or 18 
feet long, scraped with their stone toola, and usually only 
pointed by the aid of fire, though there is once a mention of a 





“point of human bone fixed on; though crooked and apparently 


clumsy, these were bent with the teeth so as to balance truly 
and were skilfully thrown. They had a wooden club or waddy 
with « roughened grip, for striking and hurling, und they seem 
to have used stones, apparently their ordinary choppers, in fight, 


_ anda flat wooden shield. ‘They had not the Australian bark canoe, 


but a canoe-shaped solid float of bundles of bark on which they sat 
or stood, paddling or punting with a pole. They were string 
net, and basket-makers; made fire with the simple fire-dri 
and roasted their fish and game; put up such rude shelters 
boughs as met the needs of their life of wandering in quest of 
food. Tntellectually they showed no mean power when the 
inducement sufficed; in hunting and tracking their skill was & 
wonder to the white men, aml in war the patient cunning of 
i The authorities for this sketch may be conveniently consulted in Mr. Lin 
Roth's а" мы У ET T 











seem from descriptions to have shown ordinary savage skill; one 
In no respect is superiority of the European cave-men to them 
more striking than in their E carving, which the 
Tasmanians had no pretension to riva. 


The following remarks fairly sum up their mental position- 


“Their intellectual character is low ; not so inferior ns often 


described. They appeared stupid, when addressed on subjecta 


which had no relation to their mode of life; E they were 
quick and cunning within their own sphere.” Morally, the 
оол of their character present the usual contrasts of 
savage life; the mother would rush through the fire to save her 
child, the son would abandon his sick or aged parent under a 
ledge of rock or in a hollow tree. On the one hand we read of 
their peaceful and inoffensive kindness, on the other hand of 
their treachery and relentless cruelty. One colonist never finds 
it necessary to carry fire-arms to protect himself, while another 
after carrying his gnn for days, lays it down for a moment, and 
instantly from behind a tree the spear of an unseen black reaches 
him, one of a party who break out of their hiding places to set 
fire to the house and kill the women ond children, But this 
contrast of behaviour, under different conditions, only illustrates 
in an extreme form the law which guides ourselves in our 
different conduct toward friend and enemy. Perhaps no people 
ever had more rudimentary rales of law and government than 
these savages, with no property in land, but waging war to the 
death against the trespasser in pursuit of game: Vith handi aiy 
government over the wandering clan except the undefined 
authority of “the. bully of the tribe,” and yet as soon as war 
с out following with absolute obedience the chosen war 


_ Taken as a whole, this may be the rudest picture known of 


the condition of n savage people leading a healthy normal. 
in the light it throws on the problem of civilization. А рео 
isolated from interference from without, and in harmony within 
with their “ milien environnant,” to use the term of Lamarck, so 
that «ir MM ances to no great extent compel improvement or 
bring оп decay, may, it seems, remain comparatively unchanged 
in their level of culture, even from remote rehistoric ages, just 
as molluscs of species first appeari fi bed in the coches 
, Of the Tasmanian language, the details which have come 
down, incomplete as they are, are sufficient to show an ng] 















_ . able weapons, a terror. They drew pictures on bark, &c., which. 
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tinating language of simple structure, but not extraordi 
lowness. The toe fena: add be to a certain extent а 
from suffixes. such ns ma (singulos) : аз рндуа-ңаз-шап, Гсіса- 
таз-тғотпап : the зах tion, as in lara- 
timy=bachelor (жокмун АБО) Redhiplication forms plurals, 
intensives,; &6.; ns nubra-na eye, тифғи-пибете--еуев. Com- 
pound words suffer contraction, thus qpanuberez sun, appears 
the fuller-form | pallauubrana, which seems mude up of 
qalla-nubra-na, that is, (ulack)man's eye. Imitative words, 
though not unknown, seem by no means co On the 
Nos; the Tasmanian is quite remote from alisihiug like. an 








of language. 
“lo records of the religions ideas of the Tasmanians are 


full of interest from the present point of view, It is trae | 


e some misleading details have been given, through want 
of ability to distinguish native from imported beliefs, but 
these can be eliminated and genuine information confirmed by 
means of the native vocabularies, Thoroughly native beliefs, 
moreover, differ from anything that could have come from 
Europeans. Thus it was certainly not from the religion of the 
foreigners that the natives learnt their fundamental doctrine of the 
warrawah or shádow as being the human ghost, nor the action 
of such ghosts in curme disenses by expelling the demons 
enusing them, nor the custom of wearing bones of dead friends 
to secure the protection of their spirits. who were the manes- 
deities to whom they looked for guidance and help in trouble. 
The native belief i in a future state involved life in some distant 
region, and especially the foreigners were as elsewhere identified 
with dead Tasmanians returned from the spirit-land. If the 
spirits swarming in mountain and forest resembled the Euro- 
pean elves and fairies, their genuineness in native belief is 
plainly proved by native names, ns nanginyea, an Hoel or hill fairy, 
und their name for the echo, bukanna werrawina, that is, tulk- 
ing shadow. Their spiritual hierarchy included greater demons 
or deities, whom according to Milligan, the best judge in such a 
matter, they do not. seem “to have considered benevolent. For 
such beings there were native names, especially that written 
down as rediarapa, rargeropper, vaegoo 
cause thunder and lightning, and. whose name the colonists 
adopted as x term for their own. Devil: At this point, haw- 
ever, Christinan ideas become mixed with native Tasmanian, and 
beliefs are nsserted ns to a eoi and evil spirit which have no 
confirmation in the voeabularies or in testimony of | 
observers, and must be rejected as borrowed theology. iba 
a whole, the Tasmanian relizion was a rude animism, based on the 
same fundamental principles as the religions of the lower races 
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elsewhere in the world, end even carried out in great measure in 
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sage of culture а ово ву Subs: ant: owe iar leans 
Tasmanian specimens and “келді роле phase Se thin Ва 
state of a people in the paleolithic See ета lasted on 
in their remote and anvisited home the distant ages when 
rudely chipped stones in the hand were still the best 
implementa of mankind, to be only in future ages superse 
by higher with their sharp-ground edges and elfentive 
helves. The life of these savages proves to be of undeveloped 
type alike i in arts and institutions, so much 80 that the dis- 
tinction of being the lowest of normal tribes may be claimed for 
them. Still, though the difference between them and even their 
Australian neighbours is enough to mark lowness of stage, it by 
но ome онды to an immeasurable dine low Шек Мес, 
¢ state does accompany a correspon OWTnESss 0 
condition, a& compared with that of modern neolithic savages: 
pop ee from neolithic to paliolithie only carries ns 
back a stage. t initial developments cf language, arts, 
religion, society, а ain in the remote background of human 
development. | 











Mary #тн, 1898, 


. Professor A. MAcALisTER, M.D.,, FERS, President, in the Chair ; 


afterwards Joux BEppog, Esg, MD., EES, Fics 





The Minutes of the last Meeting were tend and signed. 
The election of ee GzogGE HALE, Esq, of Ivy Hatch, 


Sevenoaks, way announced. 
The presents that had been received were announcéd, and 


thanks voted to the. Tespective donors. 


"ER exhibited ihe skull of an aboricir 
ilia ‚ upon which Dr. Gansoy made some remarks, 


on Borneo, by Mr. C, Hose, was read, and the author 
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C. D, Coormn—On the Skull of an Aboriginal Australian. 1300 0 
. Beopor, Sir Huan Low, Mr. Ranpats H. Pye, Mr. H.0. Ss 
ofessor Happow, Mr. С. Н. Reap, and Professor = 9) 
aire Lack pait jn tho discant. ` 
Professor MACALISTER exhibited a skull from North Borne / 
hibited a wooden fire syringe from the Malay С 

Peninsula with ых | ч 
A paper by Mr, R. G. Leer on the “ Natives of Tonga " was 

taken as read, | 









NOTES: on the SKULL of am ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN. 
By C. Оорт Coorrm, M.R.C.8.,, Assistant. Medical Officer, 
Claybury Asylum. 


[wrrs PLATE XIL] 


THE skull shown was found as part of a complete skeleton at 
Williams Town, Victoria. | 
The first point of interest is the cranial capacity. In the 
estimation of this—shot, Garson's rammer, and a funnel of 
12 mm. in diameter were used—aix observations were: made, 
three by Professor Thane and three by myself i | 
and an av of 1,500 ce, resulted. That this is exceptional 
is lowa by th fact that it is greater than any recorded by Sir 
William Flower һу 40 сс. The average cranial capacity given 
by Flower is 1298 cc, for thirty-two skulls examined, MM. de 
Quatréefages and Hamy* give an average of 1269 oc.,and Sir 
William Turner’ a still lower one of. 1230 ec, based on an ex- | 
amination of thirty-four skulls. Turner, however, has recorded. - 
the skull of a male from Port Curtis, Queensland, whose craninl 
capacity was 1514 ec., and this is the only instance I can find of 
an aboriginal Australian skull having a larger cranial capacity 
than the one I am now 
The crternal measurements of the skull, taken with Flowers 
craniometer, are as follows :— 
From the glabella to the occipital point .. 193 mm. 
ее the occipital point .. 192 mm. 
о ен «+ 1492 mm. 
Basio-bregmatic height — .. es .. 137 mm. 
1 | и " 1879. 
5 Ostealogieal Catalogue—Royal College of Surgeons. Part I, " Man," 1873. 
з ЕН М. Challenger." Heport on the Human Cranin, тої, х. 
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These Dec bo а erphalie indez of 73:6 or 74, d 
ace length-measurement used Gr or OphO) : 
M either of them slightly above the average given oe 
00: T indes ҒА 15 ЕВ а 
; геш ference of the skull, taken with a tape- 
b. еее а е hryor a the occipital point is 533 mm. 
ر‎ өсік отео обн ані the occipital polat шш” 
the line of the sagittal suture is elevated, and the surínce of the 
parietal bones somewhat flattened, so that if the skull be viewed 
1 from behind the pentagonal figure, which has been so often 
= дебей ініме арны skulls, is rendered very distinct. 
The degree of complication of the sutures corresponds to 
No. 3 of Broca’s' scale, but a few of the dentations are some- 
what longer than those of the scale, | 
The glabella corresponds ; to No, 4, and the inion to No, 1 of 
Вгоса'з scale, 
X The Face —The most striking charact eristic of the face is the 
_ marked prominence af the jaws. If the basi-alveolar length of 
110 mm. be compared with the basi-nasal length of 106 mm., 
an alrewar or gnathic inder of 103:8 is obtained. (Proemathous. ous.) 
- This index is slightly above the average for Australians 
Flowers average being 105-6 for fifty-one specimens examined, 
and the mean gnathic index in Turner's specimens was 100-3, 
making the. avemge meso-enathie. Two of his ЕТ сі mëng , how- 
ever, had the high enathic indices of. 108. 
The mandibular angle is 120°. 
The symphysial angle is 100". 


The measurements of the nose give a masal index of 0538. 
Cae 
These- 























E Я =. .. 62 mm, 

В Nasal breadth == ax аа ** 29 mm. 

E Nusion to nasal : «s .. 02 mm. 

ғ Nasal point to alveolar point. е .. 20mm 

! The orbital height (the right. orbit being used for mensure- 
ment) is 35 mu, and tho breadth 40, the somewhat } igh 


orbital index of 87-5. This index would place the skull in į 


mesiseme group, whereas the majority of aboriginal рот 
аге шістозешев, | 


Other facial mansurements Are 


NNaso-malar line .. = + =a .. 118 шш. 
Bi-malar line: . ., F + .. 109 mm, 


лекте кене аса Oldfield Thomas is 108°. 
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Palato-maxillary breadth... .. .. TI mm. 
Ё -maxillary length — .. 47202. 66 mm, 
giving a palato-mazillary index оЁ 10755. 


The Teeth—I have elsewhere’ given a short. description of 
the teeth of this skull, but. I append one here for the sake of 
completeness, The teeth are in a very good state of preserva- 
tion and are all pen with the exception of the right upper 
central incisor. ‘Chis tooth was present during life, but was Tost 
after the arrival of the skull in this country. The crowns of 
the teeth are very much ground down, more especially those of 
the molar and premolar series. Their degree of usure corres- 
ponds to No. 3 of Broca's scale. If the two jaws be articulated, 
it is seen that, in accordance with the observation of Sir Wm. 





“Turner? on these skulls, the two seta of incisors are in contact hy 


their free cutting edges. 

That the crowns of the corresponding teeth of the upper and 
lower jaws in the majority of Australian skulls are not in the 
samê vertical plane is well borne out by the specimen shown. 
In this skull the crown of the lower wisdom tooth projects 
somewhat behind the upper wisdom. The second molars are in 


almost a vertical plane, but the remaining teeth of the molar and | 


premolar series of the lower juw are sitnated slightly in front of 
the corresponding upper teeth. 

The width of the upper dentary arcade, between the first 
molar teeth, is 67 mm.—the maximum of Sir Win. Turners 
measurements being 66 mm, The width taken between the 
second molars is 72 mm., being slightly below the 74 mm. maxi- 
mum of Turner: Between the wisdom teeth the width of the 


75 mm. | | 
The width of the lower dentary arcade, taken between the 


opposite the second molars the width is 66 mm. as compared 
with 69 mm. of Turner's, and between the two lower wisdoms 
the width is 70 mm, Turners maximum- for eleven skulls 
measured exceeding it by 2 muL 

The measurements show that the upper jaw exceeds the lower 
in width between the first molars by 6 mm., Turner's average 
excess in the same situation being 5 mm. Between the second 
molars the excess of the upper over the lower jaw is also 6 mm., 
higher than Turners average measurement by 2 mm. 


antero-posterior measurement of the crowns of the molar - | 4 


|. © Proceedings of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain,” May, 1892. | 
3 4 Journal of Anatomy and Physiology," July, 1891. | | 


nal Australian: 1557 


‘arcade is TÒ mm, Turner's maximum in the same situation being | 


-first molar teeth, is 61 mm. — Turner's maximum bemg 63 mm.— - 









с Кееде жо к in the upper jaw on е right side Sm, 
> on the leit, ЕЮ шө Ot N шу шас. Тип 
- maximum of 51 mm. In the lower jaw the measurements 

| xima being $ê ım ее ғ m RT TS 


56 mm. 









E à iA БТ lans. 
"m rom etti ausos a measurem See of the true molar series 
- . gives, in the upper jaw on the right side, 34 mm., on the left, 
33 mm., being an average of 33:5, somewhat below Turner's 
-. maximum of 3 mm. 
; o the lower jaw on the right side the antero-posterior 
nt is 38 mm., and on the left side 28 mm., as cam- 
Г parol witht the 40 mm. maximum of Sir Wm. Turner. The 
excess of the lower over the upper jaw in the antero-posterior 
diameter of the crowns ax the true molar teeth is 45 mm.— 
Turners average excess being 2-8 mm., and his maximum 5 mom, 
The ыы лын Oe 
Sm ee 


measurements. 








The NATIVES qf Borneo. 
Ву C. Нове 





Mode of Life. 
THE races of the Baram District (approximate Lat. 4° 30° N., 
Long. 119° 52° КЕ), situated in the northern portion of Sarawak 
territory, may be divided into four : sections, as follows :— 
(1) The low country people and the inhabitants of the 
const. 


(2) The Kayans and Kenniahs, inhabiting the head waters of 
the Baram River and its tributaries. 

(4) The Kalabits—a numerous race of people living inland 
on the hills and plains, to the north of the Баташ 
River, and in the fat interior of that tat of Bornes 

(4) The Punans—nomadie tribes, found at the head waters 
of all the hig rivers in central Borneo, 

Each of these four divisions comprise a number of sub-divi- 


sions spea s diferent 
ате Кара dialects which can, however, be traced 
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' The sub-divisions are as follows:— bal ' Y 
| (1) Amongst the low country people we find the different | 
* dialects of the Malanans, Maroms, Dallis, Kadayans (who must. |. 
not be confounded with the Brunéi Kadayans), Orang Вика, = 
Long Kiputs, Batu Blahs, Miris, Barawins, and Long Patas. ~ 
The burial customs of these people present a similarity, exeept- | 
ing where afew extraneous ideas havh been Introduced bya 

stronger tace, such as the Kayans, | | 

(2) The Kayans and Kenninhs are sub-divided into the Uma 
Риз and Uma Poh Kayans, Long Wats, Uma Pawas, Sibops, 
Leppu Laiings Madangs, and Leppu Pohun Kenniahs. The first — 
p three of the above-named sub-sections are of the Kayan race. | 

^. ‘The rest are to be regarded as Kenniahs. T 

í (3) The Kalabits nre a таса of people bearing a very close 
resemblance to those enumerated under No. 1, possessing many 
traits and habits in common with the Barawans and Lone Patas, — 
formerly inhabiting the country now occupied by the Kayans.- 
They were separated from the low country people and driven ЧЁ 
out by the Kayans who came from the Balungan and Koti | 
rivers some eight generations back. 4 
The Kenniahs who migrated to the Baram River some hun- ıı 
dred years or so before the Kayans, were the only people able || 
to resist the constant raids made by the latter, wha; bein a м 
blustering, warlike race, almost exterminated the smaller tribes | 
and made. slaves of the weaker ones. Naturally the Kaynns 9 
occupied the best tracts of land consisting of the undulating — 7 

areas between the swampy low country und the mountains nt 
the head waters; they also confiscated all the- caves of the- 
esculent swallows, selling their nests to the traders whenever a 
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Brunei, Malay, or Chinese dared to venture up river amongst © 
them. Kayans often travelled as far as Brunei in their long | 
boats, and some few even adventured as far as Singapore, taking 
passage in Chinese junks to Labuan to sell the produce of these — "n 
Caves. | н T T А : А 
0) Punans. T have no doubt in my mind that this wander- 
ing таба of people are thè aboriginals of the country. I 
physique they are a fine healthy rece, large boned and very 
strong, with fair skins and a complete immunity from skin 
diseases. They build no houses, ЖЫ Не "upon what they can 
shoot with the blowpipe and on jungle fruits, and owing tótheir | 
custom of always living in the shade of the dense forest, nre 
afraid of the sun. They are an honest and unselfish people and. — - 
they alone of all the races in Borneo do not regard the. human 27 
head as t trophy of war and the taking thereof as a legitimate Ж 
aet of prowess ; and when once well known they undoubtedly | 
Prove to be the best mannered people of any of the savage tribes © = 
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| i". inhabiting the island. They have large families of from seven e 


` they lead, this fact tends to preserve and improve the p 
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toten children, es eredi re € E » 
doubt the weaker members die young owing to the ee lt 

4 e physical 
excellence of the race. They are great hunters, being able to 
move through the jungle without making the slightest noise, and 
have a name for every living thing, which name is known by 
even the small boys. They are wonderfully expert in the use 
of the blowpipe, асар their poisoned arrows with such pre- 
cision that it may be said that they seldom miss even the 
smallest object aimed at, yet this efficiency with their weapons 
notwithstanding, they are a very timid race, but can fight in 
self-defence. | 

The Punans never plant paddy, but sometimes collect the 
fruit of a tree called " Pran," which they dry and store for a 
time. They work indin-rubber, and are really the only people 
in Borneo who systematically work the camphor tree, Боқай 
ing the camphor with the Kayans and nniahs for tools, 
tobaeco, &c.; the Kayans, not E to know the true 
value of their products, cut. them off - all direct communi- 
cation with the Chinese and Malay traders, = 

Polyandry is occasionally practised amongst the Punans, but 
the instances are very rare, and then it із generally found that a 
«iHerence of some thirty or forty years exists between the ages 
of the two husbands, the age of the younger usually correspond- 
ing with that of the wife. | | - 

They ocensionally live in caves, but not for long periods, as 
the caves, being mostly of limestone formation, are damp and 
cold, and are consequently liable to breed fevers, When suffer- 
ing from fever they swallow the poison which they use for their 
arrows, and which is regarded by them as a valuable medicine 
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when taken internally. Punans who have not mixed amongst 
the Kayans use no boats, but they are capable of covering great 
distances in a day on foot, the women of the party carrying - 
almost as much as ће теп. | г 


All the other races use boats, excepting those who live far 
inland and away from the large rivers, as for instance, a few of 


_ the Kalabit tribes. The Kayans and Kenniahs use both long 


and short boats—p long bont, ent out of the trunk of one of the | 
lurge forest trees (the native name of which is iroh), sometimes h 
Inensuring thirty-eight yarils in length, and seven feet in beam ; ы 
а boat af this descri ption will accommodate a hundred men who 
ait abreast plying their paddles on either side of the boat 
simultaneously, and thus d it attains arate of speed 
enabling it to travel (at a rougt calculation) between fifty and 
sixty miles in a day. The common name given to this boat is 
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C. Hose —The Natives of Borneo. 159 
Harok: a smaller boat propelled by about twenty paddles із 


known as a Temoi, and they also make nse of various little 
dugouts of all sizes, for travelling between their houses and rice 


plantations, 


The boats used by the coastal people are most suitable far 
entering the mouths of rivers, and are called =#arongs and 
‘Tukeus they are good surf boats and will stand a bad sea if 
properly handled. The Malanaus (coast tribe) are very skilfal 
im taking one of these boata into the mouth of a river when 
there is a heavy sea running, the modus operandi being as 
follows :—Ihey bring the boat up to a big wave rolling in, und 
ride on the. top of the wave a distance of two hundred yards, 
paddling hard all the time to keep pace with its momentum 


‘and in order to get into smooth water before the succeeding Ing 


waye reaches and breaks over them, and when skilfully done, 
this manceuvre forms a very pretty sight. . These people use 
various kinds of small boats, 

All the various races excepting the employ dogs in 
hunting; in perkins of Punans in this way it must be under- 
stood that I refer only to those who have not mixed with other 
races, as those Punans who have come in contact with the 
Kayane, have adopted many Kayan habits and customs. 

The hunters are armed with a long spear and a sort of 
chopper (parang) and hunt on foot usually in parties of from 
three to ten. They kill numbers of wild pigs and deer, and I 
believe that every race in Borneo хи euch as are Mahomedan, 
will eat wild pig, but the Kayans will not eat deer or wild cattle. 


Kenniahs again will not eat the large lizards, but Kayans will - 


kill the deer when they get an opportunity and the Kenniahs 
wil kill the lizards, So also the Kayans will not kill the 
Borneo tiger-cat (Felis nebulosa) or even touch. the animal, but 
they will buy its canine teeth for large sums from the Kenniahs 
and usa to put through their ears, and though the Kenniahs 
may kill it, [doubt if they dare to treat its flesh as an article of 
diet. Only a Kenmniah chief is allowed to wear the skin of a real 
брег аз а war coat, and then only if he has had a propitious 
dream during sleep with the tiger skin hanging over his head. 
Before lying down to sleep the chief explains to the skin the 
use he wishes to make of it and begs the spirit to tell him the 
truth in his dreams as to his future fate. The call of certain 
birds is to them nn omen when they are out on a hunting 
expedition, and they are influenced by these birds im almost all 
their daily actions. 

They devise various kinds of traps, usually of the nature of a 
spring trap made with a bent sapling, and some of them are 
very ingenious. 
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Fishing is done in various kinds of ways but perhaps the most 
efficient, though not the most sportaman-like method, is that of 
poisoning the water for a time by means of the juice of a root 
called the Tuba root. 

This root is beaten into a pulp in the bottoms of small boats 
which are upset on a given signal, and as the white milky juice 
floats down the river it has the effect of intoxicating the fish ge 
sending them to the surface when they are easily speared 
people in small hoata which cover the river by КІ 
Sometimes as much asa couple of tons of fish are taken ina 
few hours by this method which in no way renders the fish 
unfit for eating purposes; it is always a great event, and hun- 
dreds of bonta crowded with the fairer sex turn out to see the 
fun—the sight reminding one somewhat of the Cam in the May 
week. 

The casting net is also used, and on the coast the seine net, 
but fish are so abundant that few people are content to use a rod 
and line, though occasionally one sees a man fishing in this тау; Е 
fish are also caught in traps of various kinds in large numbers, 
The fish spear (sarampang) із зо arranged that when a fish is 
atruck the head of the weapon comes out of the socket, but the 
head being tied to the bamboo shaft, it is impossible for a em 
to remain long under water as the bamboo is always bearing 
to the surface, when another spear is plunged into the fish and 
it is set 

The usual way of cooking rice is in a small brass or iron pot, 
called a Priok, while vegetables and small pieces of meat are 
boiled in an iron pan (quallt); fish forms one of the staple 
articles of diet. 

At meals, they usually drink only after they have tron 
eating, as they contend that by abstaining from i ds e 
with their food ne prevent indigestion ; the men us 
nlone, attended оп by the women, and always wash their xd 
out when they have "finished eating. They are very particular 
about being called away from their meals, and it takes a great 
deal tomake a man set about doing anything before he has con- 








- eluded his repast: to such an extent is this practice observed, 


that it is considered wrong to attack even an enemy whilst he 

is eating, but the moment he has finished it is legitimate and 

pepe r to fall upon him. To the lot of the women falls the 
g and the fetching of water, 

Since matches have become an article of commerce, one 
seldom sees tlie natives using anything else, but occasionally а 
flint nnd steel is produdéed, and when neither Hint and steel nor 
matches are forthcoming, a fire-trill is made. The fire-drill 
consists of a piece of soft dry wood in which a small groove is 
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cut; into this is inserted the point of a piece of hard wood, and 
the friction caused by this being turned very rapidly by a move- 
ment of the hands results in the smouldering of the small head 
of dust in the groove, from which a spark is soon obtained. 
Another of their appliances for the same purpose, outwardly 
resembles a kind of piston which is struck a sharp blow with 
{һе ра whereupon, in some inexplicable manner, it produces 
a spark, 

Fire is the medium through which people converse with the 
spirits and omen birds, in certain cases, as for instance, should 
а шап hear the cry of a bird which is a bad omen, he lights a 
small fire telling it to protect. him, and the fire is supposed to 
speak to the omen bird on his behalf. Another instance of the 
kind in which the fire would be thus regarded, is as follows :— 
А шап has planted fruit trees and when they are іп fruit, he 
places some round stones in cleft sticks near the trees and then. 

roceeds to curse anybody who may venture to steal his fruit, 
calling these stones to witness the anathema. The curse 
invoked is somewhat, of this nature,“ May whoever steals my 
fruit suffer from stones in the stomach as large as these stones, 
and if necessary, become a figure of stone!” (Datu keidi). Now 
supposing a friend passes by and wishes to gather some fruit 
for himself, he lights a fire and tells the flame to explain to the 
stone that he is a friend of the proprietor of the fruit and desires 
to eat thereof; the fire having explained all this satisfactorily 
to the stone, the visitor may safely pluck and eat, but woe betide 
o man who is not a friend and yet dures to take the fruit, — 

The houses usually stand about 20 feet above the ground 
on huge posts made of bülirn, and other hard woods, and 
sometimes are 400 yards in length and often hold over a 
hundred families ; a shingle roofed verandah runs along the 
front of the house for its eutire length, and from this there is a 
door leading to each room in the house, the said rooms each 
measuring some 7 yards in length by 3 in breadth and 
containing five people on an average, Excellent workmanship 
is displayed in the construction of these houses which are very 
massive throughout, the floors (to mention one item) bein 
usually of planks about 30 feet long and 4 feet wide with 
a thickness of 2 inches. All the parts of the house are made 
ready for putting together, and then on a given. day when the 


omens have been consulted, every man, woman, and child lends 


a hand, each contributing in one fashion or another a measure 

of assistance towards the labour of erecting the structure, and 

while this is proceeding a few small boys are told off to beat 

gongs and aks a noise in order that bad omens may not be 

beard after a good augury has been obtained. e^ 
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These long houses are sometimes erected in two or three days, 
all labouring to the greatest, extent of their eapacitv, while the 
chief keeps order and gives directions, and the amount of work 
which is crowded into so short a space of time is wonderful to 
— The furniture of these dwellings consists of a 

lace, a few rude stools, and chairs carved out of one solid 
hock of wood, are sometimes to be seen ; huge slabs of wood, 
measuring 8 feet by 7 feet, are used for seats and a descri 
tion of shelves are sometimes put up in order to provid 
beds for the young unmarried men; mats, very neatly made of 
Tattans, serve as sleeping mats, and to cover the floor ; and the 
firewood is all stacked ready for use in the: empty space above 
the room. 

When a house was erected in the olden days, the first huge 
post put into the ground was put through the living Болу ОГА 
slave, usually a young girl, but happily such barbarous customs 
have been long abolished. 

When an attack is expected the house is fortified by a sort of 
chevaux de frise placed round it, and though this is limp, the 
ends of the bamboo being pointed and very sharp make ita very 
difficult obstacle to break through. In addition to the foregoing, 
numbers of spikes of bamboo, burnt im order to harden them, 
are set in the ground in concealed and unexpected places and 
prove very destructive to naked feet. 

The only cultivation attempted by the tribes of the interior 
is for the purpose of supplying their immediate wants and only 
such as is necessary to produce, rice, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
tobacco, sugar cane, and maize; the coastal people, however, 
grow a quantity of sago. The people of the interior collect 
Tattans, gutta percha, india rubber, beeswax, camphor, and 
edible birds’ nests. They have a few useful agricultural imple- 
ments sufficient for their wants, such ая a very handy axe 
(belong), suitable for felling the forest before burning ; a sort of 
chopper (parang), for cutting gale und wth and light 
timber; a hoe for weeding in the y fields; RAE 
tion of pestle and mortar for busking th the paddy. The Kayans 
are very good blacksmiths, possessing forges and anvils, and in 
former days they smelted their own iron ; their workmanship is 
neat and serviceable, and the engraving with which they adorn 
their weapons, &c., is finished and artistic. 








Religion and Customs. 


The Kayans possess wooden idols called “ Odo,” but it is 
only on certain occasions that they are regarded as being of 
much importance. The interpretation of the cries of “Omen 
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Birds,” and the inspection of pigs livers constitute their highest 


forms of divination. The “Omen Birds” are the white headed 
black hornbill, the large hawk, the “ Talajen,” or rain bird, the 





ye-enters,and a snake distinguished by a tail ending in a red 
tip, * Untup" When they wish to consult the gods as to 
whether some event of importance isa likely to happen, or to 
obtain advice, a pig is brought in tied by the legs, and the chief 
talks to the pig, for this occasion, invoking it by the dignified 
title of “ Balli Boin!” (literally “spiritual pig”); he then 
takes some burning embers and passes them round the back and 
sides of the animal, very close to the skin, but not touching it 
Then he adjures th&&pig to speak the truth, and explains to him 
it is advisable to take such and sucha step or not. After 
which the pig is killed, the blood beinz caught in a big gong 
and the carcass cut up and the liver taken out for inspection. 
If the liver is blotched or spotted, it is a very bad sign; if it 
is held together strongly by the larger bluod-vessels, the position 
these bear to each other is considered ; or if the gall bladder 1s 
in апу way overlappimg the liver, this is also taken as a sign 
that the omen is unfavourable. But, if the liver is healthy and 
free from. all blemish then the omen is favourable, and the pig 
can be eaten. In some cases if the animal isa small one, it 
is placed in a eleft stick outside the house together with a few 
eggs and sometimes a fowl or so, in order that the spirita may 
regale themselves thereon, but that is usually in the case of a 
person suffering from some long illness, who wislies to make an 
offering to the gods when the omen has proved favourable. 

Amongst the Kayans in former time, certain forms of the 
trial by ordeal were in vogue, such as thrusting their arms into 
a vessel of boiling water and recovering therefrom n small 
pebble to prove that their hands had touched the bottom, but 
this is now of very rare occurrence. However they still very 
occasionally settle small disputes by the practice of a custom 
known as Menyallum (diving). Take the case of a disputed 
ownership of a fruit tree, such as the duran, which after the 
lapse of twenty years from the date of planting, commences te 
bear fruit. Probably the original owner, ic. the planter, has 
been dead some years, and no one has paid any attention to the 
trea because hitherto it has borne no fruit; but no sooner is the 
tree iri full fruit, than several lay claim to the crop. 

The two principal disputants as to the ownership of the tree, 
agree to settle the matter by diving, und call together their 
friends to witness the trial, hundreds of people lining the banks 
of the river. The two men take up their positions in about 
4 feet of water and each holds forth to the effect that he is the 
rightful owner, and prays that the water may trouble and enter 
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the mouth and nostrils of his opponent, calling on the birds and 
animals to witness his testimony. Two sets of cross-sticks have 
been driven into the mud at the bottom of the river leaving 
sufficient room for a man to get his head through, und on a given 
signal, each of the disputants diving into the water places his 
head under the eross-sticks, and holds on as long as һе сап, А 
friend holds the les of each and is by this enabled to tell if his 
principal is going faint, and should the latter faint right off, it is 
the friend's duty to immediately pull him to the surface. The 
man who is able to keep under water for the greater length of 
time is declared the winner, and the loser ia not allowed to make 
any further claim. Sometimes, however, {Ne two men faint off 
simultaneously, and then the man who first recovers consciousness 
takes the prize. Very severe measures ate resorted to to make 
them recover the more quickly, for in view of the contingency 
of both the men fainting a platform has been prepared, and a 
fire of shavings being lighted underneath, the half drowned man 
is placed on the platform and almost roasted. This rough treat- 
ment very soon causes one of the es to regain his senses, 
and he is then held to have established his claim, and all the 
time this ordeal is proceeding the wildest excitement prevails 
amongst the friends of the rival claimants. 

The Kayans have a curious, if somewhat childish, custom, of 
foretelling whether an absent friend is proceeding further from 
home or likely soon to return. A spear, usually about 7 or 
8 feet long, is produced—if possible, the property of the 
absent one—and: his nearest relative or some influential person 
taking the spear in his two hands, extends them apart along the 
shaft as far as he can reach. The distance between the two 
hands is marked on the spear-shaft with a piece of clay or 
something of that nature, ond the man mets to the spear, 
adjuring it to speak the truth, &c., and then stretches his hands 
apart again. Tf the length of his reach on the spear-shaft should 
measure more on the second trial than at the first attempt, itis 
taken as an indication that his friend is coming home ; if it 
measures less, it means that he is going further away; while if 
it measures the same, it isa sign that his friend is resting in 
someone's house and has not yet made up his mind what he will 
do. Aman will generally streteh further at his second attempt, 
for it is generally most probable that his friend has commenced 
his homeward journey, and in any case the thought of his so 
doing is at least comforting to his relations. 

In order to consult the occult powers as to whether it is going 
to rain, or if it is expedient to make a journey on the following 
day, four bears’ teeth each suspended by two strings, the opposite 
ends of which are all twisted together, constitute the necessary 











mechanical medium. The person seeking information 1 
select two ends from the twisted mass of string, it being im- 
possible for him to see with which tooth or teeth the strings he 
chooses are connected. The teeth are then let go, and the 
resulting tangle may be interpreted variously into eight favour- 
able and eight unfavourable answers according to t relation 
the strings bear to the teeth, &c. | ү 

In taking an oath, the teeth of tiger-cats are employe? the 
person swearing holding the teeth in his hand and calling on 
them to harm him if he is not speaking the truth. 

A man who has been suffering from a bad illness, on recovery 
will often.change his name, in the hope that the evil spirit who 
caused his illness will be unable to recognise him under his new 
name. In such a case his former name is never again men- 
tioned. | | 

Kayans believe in a future state nnd in & supreme being— 
" Laki Tengangang" When the soul separates from the body, it 
may take the form of an animal or bird, and, as an instance of 
this belief, shoulda deer be seen feeding near a man's grave, his 
relatives would probably eonclude that his soul had taken the 
form of a deer, and the whole family would abstain from eating 
venison for fear of annoying the deceased. The places for 
disembodied spirits are Tan Tekkan, Apo Leggan, Long Julan, 
and Tenyu Lallu. ‘The mourners deposit various things with the 
dead, consisting for the most part of articles of apparel, weapons, 
and tools, and a small quantity of food. In olden days when a 
chief died, it was customary to bury living slaves along with 
the corpse; and only two years before the district came under 
Sarawak rule, three slaves were buried alive in the grave of one 
Balawing, a Kayan Chief of the Baram. The articles of clothing. 
and weapons deposited with the dead, are of the highest value, 
no broken or damaged article being deemed worthy of a place 
in the grave, as they wish the spirit of the deceased to appear to 
advantage on his arrival in the other world, and from this it 
appears the belief is entertained that the articles are actually 
used. The funeral rites would require a complete paper for 
their adequate description, and cannot be further touched on 
here, 

Spinning and weaving is practised but little by the Kayans, 
but almost all the other races in Borneo manufacture some kind 
of cloth. The Kayans use the bark of a tree to make coats and 
wauisteloths, and I have even seen a жонына curtam formed of 
this material The patterns of these cloths are very artistic, the 
dye used being made from the fruit of the rattan, the juices of 
various roots, and the sap of some trees. The yellow dye used 
by the Dyaks is known as Jntamu and the тей as Jeramang. 
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They have no knowledge of the manufacture of or 
Seed ste description of ornament of which both the dr ait 
and women are very fond; some of the beads in their possession 
are very old and greatly prized by the owners, being valued by 
them from $60 to $100, and the most valuable of which are 
known as Arkut Skala. Their armlets are usually of ivory, 
bought from the Chinese and other traders, and the women muy 
sometimes be seen withas many as thirty bangles of ivory rings 
on each forearm. | | 

The Kayans are a very musical race and possess many musical 
instruments, Amongst these are:—a reed organ (Ealuri),a sort 
of banjo (dapek), gonga n drums (gelang), n jew's harp 
(aping), a bamboo harp (paling), and a nose flute (si inguf).— 

The Kayans dry their tobacco in the shade, and itis not at 
all badly prepared ; it is wrapped in the leaf of the wild banana, 
which dries almost like paper and has a peculiar scent, and is 
thus smoked in the form of a cigarette, n Koyan being seldom 
seen without one between his lips, for all the race are great 
smokers. In the ceremony of the blood-brotherhood, a drop of 
blood is often mixed with tobacco and smoked in & cigarette, 
the smoke being inhaled into the lungs in some cases, to show 
the sincerity of the bond. 

Cupping is practised by the medicine men, small joints of 
baniboo being used for the purpose, 

Blood-lettmg about the skin is a very common practice, and 
I have often seen a man take a avait knife and make slight 
incisions in another's leg till the whole limb was smothered in 
blood 


As before stated, the Kayans and Kenniahs for years smelted 
their own iron, and the weapons made of that steel retain their 
value to the present day. They are great blacksmiths and 
skilful engravers on metal, some of their work bearing the closest 
examination. Their forge is an ingenious, if laborious, contri- 
vance, consisting of several large bamboos into each of which 
a piston worked by hand forces the mir; this is conducted by 
means of other bamboo tubes into one, the end of which forms 
85 it were, the mouth of the bellows, and in which a considerably 
accumulated pressure of airis obtained. The anvil is likewise 
ingenious, being provided with many points and small holes by 
means of visit the smith is enabled to bend and work his iron. 

The Kayans are particularly fond of tattooing ; the men more 
60 than the women. A Kayan woman is tattooed on the upper 
part of the hands and over the whole of each forearm; on both 
thighs to below the knees, and on the upper part of the feet and 
toes. The pattern isso close that at a slight distance the tattooing 

appears simply asa imass of dark blue, and the designs—some of 
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which are very pretty—usually consist of à multiplicity of up 
and circles; A man is supposed to tattoo one linge only, if 
has been present when àn enemy has been killed, but tattoos 
hands and fingers if he has taken an enemy's head, The chiefs, 
however, often break through this rule, and have the whole of 
their hands tattooed if they have been on a single war expedition. 
Thea Kenniah women do not tattoo their thighs and legs as much 
as the Kayans, but they usually have their feet and hands and 
forearms thus ornamented. Themen have inson the ander- 
side of tha forearm and sometimes on the thigh, and different 
races are characterised by different designs. 

The Kalabits have long lines right down the arm from the 
biceps to the hand. The Punans tattoo but little. But a race 
of people called Bakatans tattoo their faces and chests to such 


o Pe bat that only a small portion of the skin of those parts is 


Íree from 1t. 

The teeth are filed by nearly all the races of Borneo al any 
aee, and in many cases drilled with holes in which brass wire i8 
inserted. Both the men and women of the Kayan and Kenniah 
races at the age of fifteen pluck out their eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, and pierce holes in the ears of their children when the 
latter are from two to three years of age. From these holes—in 


the case of a girl—they hang heavy weights, adding to them 
yearly, till the opening in the elongated ear-lobe is sufficiently 
large to allow of the girl inserting through it her own head; in 
ihe case of some women I have seen as much as two pounds 
weieht depending from the lobe of each ear. The men wear 
light earrings, and the lobes of their ears usually hang down 
about 2 inches. 

None of the Kayan or Kenniah races wear nose or lip orna- 
ments. The men of these two races wear only a cap or large 
tuft of long hair which hangs down the back, on the top of the 


head, all the rest of the scalp being shaven. This way o£ . 


wearing the hair is, I consider, the last remnant of the Chinese 
pigtail, and I firmly believe that the Kayans, Kenniahs, and 
Punans are all descended from a Chinese stock. 

The dresa of the Kayan women is a cloth reaching from the 
hips to the ankles, tied at the hips, but oe all down one side, 
leaving room for them to walk easily. ey wear a string of 
beads round the waist, and a small ribbon of beads attached to 
some cloth is often worn on the head to confine the hair so that 
it shall fall evenly over the shoulders. 

The costume of a Kayan warrior consists of a round cap 
(larong), covered with hair of various colours, and two huge eyes 
to represent a face, with the long tail feathers of the hornbill 
stuck into the top; a war-jacket (swnong) made of a goat skin 
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with a butterfly worked in beads between the shoulders, and а 

arge thick shell (blasung) on the breast, and the whole of the 
back covered with hornbills’ feathers. Underneath this a quilted 
jacket is often worn as a protection against poisoned arrows, 
and a small mat about 18 inches long and a foot wide, hangs 
behind, and is used for sitting on when in the jungle. He carries 
a spear (bakin) in his right hand, and a shield (Aelerit) in his 
left, while his long sword (parang ilang} in its sheath, is fastened 
round his waist on his left side, if he 1з а right handed man. ` 
He carries his rice and other small requirements in a deseription 
of basket (saruf), provided with two straps, on his back. Only 
chiefs, or those who are known as the "bangsa fe Ba alluwed 
to wear the feathers of the helmeted hornbill, which is called 
by them /ebowoul, but they are not so particular about the 
feathers of the rhinoceros hornbill which are black and white, 
though a youth of no importance would not be allowed to wear 
even these. If amon has taken the head of an enemy, he is 
made much of by the women, and, if unmarried, mothers and 
fathers are anxious to-secure him for a son-in-law. 

Ivory is obtained from the traders, no elephants being found 
in the Kayan District, though they are often sean in large 
droves in the northern part of Borneo, and the Kayans have 
adopted the Malay name. of gayah for them, possessing no 
word of their own to describe these animals, 

The Kayanis are great wood carvers, and if some of their work 
is rough, most of it is very pretty and artistic in design, It 
generally represents fruits, leaves, and creepers, or human figures, 
and they usually employ a not very hard, but tough, wood, known 
to them as weddeng and meranti for thia purpose 


Prior to the cession of the Baram district to Sarawak by the 
Sultan of Brunei, money was not used, and the trade consisted 
of merely an exchauge of jungle produce for cotton goods, grey 
shirting, turkey red and yellow cloth. The district has now 
been under Sarawak rule for ten years, and in consequence of 
the enormous increase of trade, the current dollars and cents 
have found their way far into the interior,so that even the 
Punans know the purchasing power of dollars, and it is common 
now to see the dollar coin on necklaces worn by children, 

The Kayans, and many other races in Borneo, fix the time of 
the year for planting paddy, by observing the position of the 
stars, though it is more usual for Kayans to be guided by the 
sun. In the case of reckoning by the stars, they consider that 
when the Pleiades appear just above the horizon as daylight 
breaks (five o'clock) that the right time of the year for sowing 
has arrived. But paddy ae planted and produce a good 
crop within three months; the low country people are much 
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liter than the hill people, and those who plant swamp paddy 
even later still. The Kayans measure the shadow of the sun 
from a horizontal post at twelve o'clock ; other shadows Cross 
the large shadow, and the man in charge of this sun-dial has 
various scales on pieces of wood, but these, and the methods of 
calculation, together with the sun-dial, which is enclosed by а 
high fence, are all kept a close secret. But I must admit that 
they are able to reckon by these measurements how long 1t 15 to 
the time of planting, and I have found that they do not vary 
much one year from another, I hope some day to have all this 
explained to me. | ! m 
A man wishing to describe the time he will be away, says, " I 
shall be away so many nights,” not, so many days. If asked 
what time you will arrive, he will answer, “when the sun 18 in 
that position,” pointing to the sky; if wishing to indicate night- 
fall, he will say, “when the sun has gone under” ; and early 
dawn. “when the sun has come up" A man desirous of 
describing a fish he has caught, would say it was as big as his 
forearm, or if larger, as big as the calf of his lez The gradu- 
ated scale of measurements they use, are:—the size of the 
thumb; two fingers; three fingers; four fingers; the wrist; the 
forearm ; the ealf of the leg; them the thigh or the head ; and 
lastly, the body. | 
As an equivalent for our inches and feet the natives use 
fngers—one, two, three, four; four fingers constituting the 
breadth of a hand; their span eonsists of that between the 
thumb and first finger, and a long span, in some cases, between 
the thumb and second finger, but the latter measurement 1s not 
generally allowed, as the following story will show. I was once, 
while seated in a house talking to the chief, a witness of a 
heated dispute which took place between two of his followers 
anent the sale of a pig. A pig is sold by measurement, the 
measurement being taken (by meaus of a string) of the girth of 
the body just behind the forelegs; and for every spans-leneth 
of string, a dollar has become the fixed price. Now the buyer 
wanted to use the span of the second finger and thumb ; the 
seller of course objected, as in a large pig the use of the longer 
span would materially decrease the price. After a heated dis- 
cussion, both parties appealed to their chief to give a decision 
I was anxious to see how the old chief would get out of the 
diffienlty, as it was evident he did not wish to offend either of 
them, and, on the whole, I think he managed very cleverly. 
Both the disputants sat down in front of him and explained 
the point of contention, whereupon he said to the buyer, " now 
if you were pointing at a man," (pointing at a man's еуез іза 
form of insult} “and were to do it with your second finger," (at 
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the same time pointing with Ais second finger), “how foolish it 
would look, would it not?” The buyer was obliged to admit 
that it would be so. “Well then," said the chief, “the first 
finger is the one to use, and we won't adopt any new fads in this 
house.” The two men went away, satisfied with the 


decision, and the pig was sold. T 
Many of the tribes adopt the names of animals and common 
objects such as—Long, a hawk ; Bangau, a stork ; Apoi, fire; and 
so on. Amongst the Kalabits, a chief who wishes to impress 
people with his greatness often adds the word langit, the 
heavens, to his other names. This implies that he is a very 
important personage, literally, that the heavens belong to him. 

When a child is born, the father and mother sink their own 
identity, and adopt the name of their offspring, Supposing a 
man named Jan becomes the parent of a son to whom he gives 
the name of Lahing, the former would no longer be called Jam, 
lmt Taman Lahing, father of Lahing. If his child were to die, 
he would be called Ozong Lahing, or Ozong Тап; if his wife 
dies, he adds the prefix Aban (widower) to his name; if a 
brother or sister, Boi, and is called Boi Lahing. Should he 
attain the position of being x grandfather, he becomes Laki, 
adding thereto the name of his grandchild, so if the latter is 
given the name of Ngipa, the grandfather is no longer called 
Taman Lahing, or by any other name but Laki Ngipa. A widow 
is called Balls, | 

Many fruits are forbidden, and some articles of diet which 
шау be eaten singly, may not be taken together, аз for instance 
the young leaves in the heart of the bealb nut tree (Arica palm) 
known as the cabbage, which may be made into salad, or eaten 
when cooked, but if mixed with a small fish known as 
Salnang, it causes violent convulsions, The fish, which is a 
particularly good one, may, however, be eaten alone, 

The system of “taboo” is greatly practised by the Kayans 
during the times of planting and harvesting the crops, and more 
especially when the paddy is being stored. At such a time 
none may enter the house but those residing in it, and even 
they may not enter each other's rooms, the reason for this pro- 
lubition being simply that the people do not wish the extent of 
their harvest to be known. Anyone may taboo his own room, 
but it is the chief, who, with the advice of his followers, taboos 
the house or the river, Small fines are imposed for infringing. 
the taboo, if it is done unintentionally, but in the case of a man 
forcing his way in a house that is tabooed, a serious quarrel ig 
often the result, and this has sometimes ended in bloodshed, but 
IL 18 à very rare thing to find à man ane thus, as all the 
people have some form of taboo in their own houses. After the 
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harvest, û great deal of drinking and merry making is indulged 
in, and at this time a great many marriages take place. 

There are certain times when the relatives of a deceased 
person visit his grave, but without there is some special reason, 
such as a division of property amongst the descendants of the 
dead, this is but seldom done. The name of one who has died, 
is not mentioned in the same manner as whilst he was living; 
the Kayans put the word urip before his name which signifies 
“the spirit of the deceased” Ў 

The Kayan and Kenniah chiefs are much looked up to by 
their followers, and have great power over the people; they are 
usually very intelligent and well-behaved men,and have the 
manners of gentlemen rather than of savages. 









Discvesios. 


Bir H. Low: I ar Bone with great 
very interesting paper by Mr. Hose. The Funan: 
Kyans are amongst the less known of the tribes of Borneo, and 
although I was not in the districts they chiefly inhabit, I had 
opportunities oecasionally of meeting them, and can certify to the 
very acenrate description which Mr. Hose has given of them. 1 
congratulate him on the opportunities he will have in the fature 
for further studying these interesting tribes, and have no doubt 
that we may look upon the valuable paper which has been read to 
us, as an earnest of further information which he will collect tor 
this Institute and through it for European science, 

Tho interesting points in the lecture were so numerous that 
one's memory fails to follow them on the spur of the moment. 

I once met with two families of Punnns in the mountains of 
the Lawas river, o ito to the irland of Labuan. These con- 
sisted of two men, three women, and three children. They were 
of a lightish brown colour, with pleasing features, gentle manners, 
and of graceful fi; and had been living for nbout two montha 
in the spot in which I saw them. Their only shelter was formed 
by a few palm leaves stuck at nn angle by their stems in the 
ground and they said they were about to move from this place, ns 
game was becoming scarce. From a cross bar resting at either 
end on two forked poles stuck into the ground, hung about o 
lower jaws of the large wild pig of Borneo (Sus verruccosus), witl 
other trophies of their successful hunt. Their weapons were the 
sumpitan or blow pipe, spears and chopping knives, and they told 
me that they were the sole survivors of a community of more than 
fifty families, of which the oldest man, about forty years of вре, 
remembered the tribe to have consisted, They planted no rice or 
other vegetables, but lived entirely on the wild animals and vege- 
table produce of the primeval forest in which I found them. They 
were very grateful for a little tobacco with which we supplied 
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them. The Kyans I occasionally saw on rare visits which some of 
their chiefs made to Labuan, and I quite concur in the opinion of 
Mr. Hose as to the relative character and capacity for develop- 
ment of the Dyaks Kyan, and Рапап races of Borneo. With 
regard to the Mongolian features which are so very apparent on 
some of the excellent slides exhibited, it is to be remarked that, if a 
Chinese ancestry is responsible for this, it is curious that not only 
in the tribes under consideration, but amongst the Dusuns of the 
rivers in the territory of the N. Borneo Company, where Chinese 
descent rests on undonbted evidence, no trace of the language is 
to be found in the dialects at present in use. Tk is re rded in the 
Annals of the Kingdom of Borneo, that, in the latter half of the 
13th century a.v., the danehter of the first Mahommedan Sul 

of Borneo was married to one of the commanders of an expeditior 
whieh had been sent by the Emperor of China to endeavour to 
procure the famous jewel, supposed to be guarded by the dragon 
of the great mountam Kina. Babi. This officer, named Ong 
Sum Ping, on the return of the expedition to China, elected to 
remain with many of his followers in Borneo, embraced the 
religion of Islam, and under tha name of Sultan Achmed became 
the second independent sovereign of the kingdom which had 
before been a dependency of the Hindu Kingdom of Majapahit in 
Java. From this time, intercourse with China seems to have been 
frequent down to the end of the Inst century, anid many settlers of 
that nation were found living as pepper planters and cultivators 
in Borneo, when, about 1774, the East India Company established 
& trading factory in the town of Brunei. This factory was sub- 
sequently withdrawn and intestine troubles were so unfavourable 
to the Chinese settlers that no truce of these remain near the 
capital, though descendants of the race are found in the outlying 
rivers, who have adopted the language and habita of the Dusuns. 
Emigrants from China, till abot thirty years ngo, consisted of 
men only. When they settled in Borneo, they married women of 
the native race, which of course tended to the absorption of their 
descendants into the national stock, The firat poison mentioned 
in the paper is derived from the juice of. the roots of the Derris 
Elliptica, a papilionneeous plant, with a pendnlous racime of 
flowers resembling these of the Wisteria, but of a purple plum 
colour snd with a rich perfume. The poison used for the 
darts of the blow pipe or sumpitan is derived from the sap of tho 
velebrated Upaa tree, is called Ipoh in Brunei and in the Malay 
Peninsula, and which, when properly prepared, is a very active 
poison. A very interesting article on this poison may be found in 
the Bulletin of the Kew Royal Botanic Gardens for 1891, at p. 250 ; 
plants of this tree, Antiaris toxicaria and the Derris Elliptica, 
máy beseen in Kew Gardens. The sumpitan or blow pipe used 
by the Kyans is made of very hard wood, and the bore ic drilled 
with the greatest асеогаст. 
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adress to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association. 


Ву Норт Mvszo, M.A., M.D., F.R.& E, 
President of the Section. 


Tue science of anthropology, in its widest sense, embraces all the 
materials bearing on the origin and history of mankind, These 
materials are so comprehensive and diversified, both in their 
character and 1 of study, that eria become necessarily 
grouped into a number of subordinate departments. From a 
bird's-eye point of view, however, one marked line of demarcation 

s them into two great divisions, ording as they relate 
to the strueture nud functions of man's or to the works he 
has produced —s classification well defined р Ше на anthro- 


1 . "The former, in its 

deals more татса rly with the development of 1 csi e я 
peculiarities, racial distinctions, ling 

endowments, and, in short, every morphological or mental modi. 


cation he has onder - amidst the E phenomena of 
his environments. ‘The latter, on the other takes cognisance 
af man merely s a handicraftaman. During his long journey in 

it time he has left behind him, scattered on the highways and 

enya of primeval life, numerous traces of his ways, his works, 
x^ lure and hid civilisation, all of which fall to be collected, 
sorted, and interpreted by the skilled archeologist. In their 
general aspects and relationship to each other most of the leading 
subjects in both these branches of the science have already been 
expounded in the presidential nidresses of my predecessors, by men 
so distinguished in their respective departments that they have 
left little to be said by anyone who attempts to follow im their 
footsteps, There is, however, one phase in the progressive career 
of man which has not hitherto been so fully illustrated as the ` 
subject appears to me to merit. I refer to the direct and collateral 
advantages which the erect position has conferred on him; and to 
this I will now brief direct your attention, remedies my 
observations successively on the following pro 
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(1) The mechanical and physical advantages of the erect 


ition, 
(2) The differentiation of the limbs into hands und feet. 
(3) The relation between the more perfect condition of these 
organs and the development of the brain. 

In the process of. organic evolution it would almost appear as if 
natore acted on teleological principles, beeanse many af her producta 
exhibit structures which combine the most perfect adaptation of 
means to ends along with the ; economy of materiala. This 
ia well exemplified in some of the structural details of the organs of 
locomotion in which many of the so-called mechanics] powers may 
be seen in actual nze. The primary object of locomotion was to 
enable the organism to seek its food over a larger aren than was 
attainable by a fixed position. The acquisition of this power was 
manifestly so advantageous to animal life that the principles hy 
which it could be effected became important factors in natural 
selection. I need not here dwell on the vurions methods by which 
this has been accomplished in the lower forms of life, but proceed 
at once to point ont that in the higher vertebrates the problem 
resolved itself into the well-known mechanism е four movable 
limbs, capable of supt rting and transporting the animal, Аң 
Шеге карайы acis became more highly differentinted, in 
virtue of the necessities of the struggle for life and the different and 
ever-varying conditions of their surroundings, it followed that the 
limbs became aleo modified song to make them suitable, not only for 
locomotion in various circumstances, but also useful to the animal 
economy in other ways, Непев they were subjected to nn endless 
e of secondary influences, "eb finally adapted them for 
Buech divers purposes пгровея as swimming, ying, climbi г, gmspng, Фо. 
The anterior limba, owing to their recente ыы Bl 
more frequently selected for such transformations as may be sean, 
for instance, in the wings of a bird. But whatever modifications 
the fore limba may have undergone, no animal, with the exception 
of man, has ever succeeded in divesting them altogether of their 
primary function, This exceptional] result was doe to the erect 
position, which necessitated a complete division of labour as regards 








the function nf the limbs—the two anterior being entirely restricted 
to manipulative and prehensile purposes, nnd the two 1 
exclusively devoted to locomotion. Coincident with this notable 
specialisation of their function а new field for advancement was 
opened up to man, in which intelli nee and mechanical skill 
became the leading factors in his farther development, 

Mon is thus distinguished. from all other animals by the fact 
that, in the normal position of walking or running, he carries hig 
body upright, i.e. with the axis of the vertebral column perpen- 
dicular, instead of horizontal or oblique. In this position all its 
paris are so arranged as to require a minimum amount of exertion 
in the performance of their functions, lf any of the other higher 
vertebrates should ever nasumo an erect attitude it can only be 
maintained temporarily, and its maintenance involves an additional 
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expenditure of force. In в certain sense a bird may be: looked 
upon asa biped, but there ін this distinction to be drawn between 
it and man, vit, that the former has not only its body balanced 
obliquely on its two legs, but also its fore limbs converted into 
special organs for motion in the sir. The anthropoid apes hold an 
intermediate position, and so carry their body in a semi-grect 
attitude, But this shortcoming in reaching the perfectly upright 
position, however slight it may be in some of these animals, repre- 
sents a wide gap which can only be fully appreciated by a careful 
study of the physiological and psychological phenomena manitested 
im their respective life-fünctions. 

Everyone acquainted with the ordinary operations of daily life 

knows how much labour can be saved by attention to the mere 

hanical nrinciples involved in their execution. In carrying a 
heavy lond the great object is to adjust it so that its centre of 
gravity comes as nearly as possible to the vertical axis of the body, 
ns otherwise force ia uselesaly expended im the effort to keep the 
entire moving mass in stable equilibriam—a principle well exem- 
plified by the Italian peasant girl when she poises her basket of 
oranges on her hend. Once upon a time a powerful waterman, 
accustomed to use buckets double the size of those of bis fellow- 
watermen, bad the misfortune to have one of them broken. As he 
could not, then and there, get another bucket to match the 
remaining one, and wishing to make the best possible use of the 
appliances at hand, he replaced the broken vessel by one half its 
size. Hethben filled both with water and attempted to carry them, 
as formerly, attached to a yoke, one on each side of him. Hut to 
his astonishment this arrangement would not work. The yoke 
became uneven, and the effort to keep it balanced on his shoulders 
was so troublesome that he could not proceed. This emergency 
led to serious reflection, but, after some experimental trinls, he 
ascertnined that, by merely making the arm of the yoke on which 
the small bucket was suspended double the length of the other, he 
could carry both buckets without inconvenience. 

But Jet me take one other illustration. Suppose that two 
burglars have concocted o plan to rob a richly-stored mansion hy 
getting access to its rooms through the windows of on are 
story. In order to carry out this design they secure m ladder, 
easily transported by the two together though too heavy for one. 
So: bearing the Indder between them one at each end, they come to 
the house. After a considerable smount of exertion they succeed 
, in placing the ladder in an upright position against the wall, and 
then one of the men mounts its steps and enters the honse. Тһе 
left outside soon realised that, once the: ladder was balanced 

ndieularly, he himself could then easily control it. Moreover, 

io made the discovery that by resting its weight on each leg 
alternately, he could gradually shift ita position from one window 
to another. Thus there was no interruption or limit to the extent 
of their depredutions, Experience quickened their perceptions, and 
ultimately they became adepts in their respective departments—the 
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one in the art of moving the ladder, and the other in the scienee 
of the nimble-fingered gentry, The division of Isbeur thus 
practised by these two. men accurate! represents what the attain- 
ment of the erect attitude has accomplished for man by setting free 
his прес limbs from any further participation in the locomotion 
of his body. 


The continued maintenance of this position necessitated 
great changes in the general structure of the body. "The solution 
of the problem involved the turning of the ordinary quadruped a 

uarier of a circle in the vertical e thos placing the axis of 
the spine perpendicular, and consequently in line with the direc- 
tion of the posterior limbs: and to effect this the osseous walls of 
the pelvis underwent certain modifications, во as to bear the 
additional strain pot upon them. Stability was given to the trunk 
in the new position by the. development of special groups of 
muscles, whose pow and combined actions render to the move- 
ments of the human body their characteristic freedom and grace- 
fulness, "The lower limbs were placed as widely apart aa possible 
at their juncture with the pelvis, and the thigh and leg-bones 
were lengthened and strenghtened so as to be capable of support- 
ing the entire weight of the body and of transporting it with due 
eficiency when required. The spinal colamn assumed its well- 
known cnrees, and the skull, which formerly had to be supported 
by a powerful muscle atiached to ihe spinous processes of the 
cervical vertebra (ligamentum nuche), moved backwards until it | 
became nearly equipoised on the top of the vertebral column. The ® 
upper limbs, instead of taking part in their arigimal function of 

locomotion, were now themselves carried ns fail.like appendages, 
in order to give them aa much freedom and range of action aa 
possible. The shoulder-blades receded to the posterior aspect of 

the trunk, having their axes at rich les to that of the spine. 

Further, like the haunch-bones, they anderweut certain modifica- 
tions, so as to afford points of attachment to the muscles required 
in the complex movements of the arms. In the кыне уонча 
each arm bhas its axis at right angles to that of the shoulder, but 

hy à common muscular effort the two axes can be readily brought 
into line. The elbow-joint became capable of performing the 
movements of complete extension, px gel sien, and &upina. 
tion—in which respeets the upper limb of mnn is differentiated 
from that of all other vertebrates. 

But it is in the distal extremities of the limbs that the most 
remarkable anatomical changes. have to be noted. The foot is : 
virtually n tripod, the heel and the ball of the great toe being the 
terminal ends of an arch, while the four outer digital columns group 
themselves together to form the third, or steadying, point. The 
outer toes thus play but «a subordinate part in locomotion, and, aa 
their prehensile function is no longer of use, they may be said to 
be fast approaching to the condition of rudimentary organs. The 
three osseous prominences which form this tripod nre each eovered 


with a soft elastic pad, which both facilitates progress 
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V ase buffer for deadening any possible shock which might arise in 
à the course of running or leaping. The chief movement in the act 









- of progression is performed by an enormously developed group of 
SORORE rider an the calf of the leg, so characteristic of man. The 
4. walker is thereby enabled to use the heel and the ball of the great 
foe as successive fulerums from which the forward spring is made, 
the action being greatly facilitated by that of the trunk muscles in 
< simultaneously bending the body forwards. The human foot is 
. thus admirably adapted both as a pillar for supporting the 
weight of thé body, and a lever for mechanically impelling it 
forwards. Hence the amount of energy expended in progressi 
is reduced to a minimum, and when estimated proportionally to tha 
size of the body it is believed to be cansiderab y less than that 
requisite for the corresponding act in quadrapeda: ' 
The anatomical changes è ected in the extremity of the upper 
limb are equally radical, but of a totally different character and 
scope. Here we have to contemplate the transformation of tha 
| same homologous parta into án apparatus for performing a series 
E of prehensile actions of tho most intricate character, but among 
| which neither locomotion nor Support of the body forms any part 
н whatever. This apparatus is the human hand, the most completa 
i and perfect mechanical organ nature has yetproduced. The fingers 
have become highly develo sand сап be opposed singly or in 
. . -greuns to the thumb, so as to form a hook, a clasp, or a pair of 
ч pincers; and the palm ean be made into a enp-shaped hollow, 
1 capable of grasping a sphere, Мог ія there. any limit to the direc. 
7 ¢ Hon in which many of these manipulations ean be performed with- 
М ос апу movement of the rest of the body. For example, a pencil 
held br the thumb and tho two forefingers, as in the act of writing, 
сап be placed in all the directions of space by n mere act of volition 
acting through the muscles af the fore limb alone. 
The position of such n perfect pieco of mechanism, at the 
/ extremity of a movable arm attached ta the die part of the 
1 trunk, gives to man a superiority in attack and defence over all 
other animals, on the game principle as a soldier finds it advantage- 
| ons to fight from higher ground. Moreover, he possesses the power 
- to perform a variety of quick movements, and to assume attitudes 
and positions eminently adapted for the exercise of that manipula- 
| tive skill with which he counteracts the superior brute force of 
| many of his antagonists, Не сап readily balance his body on one 
or both legs, can turn on his heels as if they were pivots, and can 
Prostrate himself comfortably in the prone ог supine positions. 
As the centre of. gravity of the whole body is nearly in line with 
the spinal axis, stable equilibrium ін easily maintained by the 
lumbar muscles. Altogether we have in his physical constitution 
a combination of structures md functions sufficiently unique in ita 
Pouf «ensemble to place man in a category by himself. But at the 
same time we must not forget that all his morphological ме = 
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| linrities have been brought about without the destruction of any 
| of the primary homologies common to all the higher vertebrates, 
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. Turning now to the brain, the undoubted organ of the mind, we 
find, in its intellectual and psychical! manifestations, i elass of 
phenomena which gives to man's life-functions their most remark- 
able character. However dilicult it may be for our limited under- 
standing to comprehend the nature of conscious sensation, we аге 
forced to the conclusion that the act invariably takes place through 


the instrumentality of a few nerve-cella, whose functional activity 
requires to be renovated in precisely the same manner as the 
muscular force expended in walking. The aggregation ef such 
cells into ganglia and nerves, by means of which retlex nvtion, 
consciousness, and a variety of psychical phenomena take place, is 
found to permeate, in « greater or less degree, the whole of the 
organic world. In ee vertebrates the sent of these mani- 
festations is almost exclusively confined to an enormous collection 
of brain substance placed at the upper end af the vertebral column, 
and encased in a complete osseous covering called the skull. We 
learn from numerous experimental researches, carried out by 
physiologists im recent years, that the brain is a dual pigan, con- 











sisting of o double series of distinct ganglia and connected to some . 


extent by a complex system of nervous tissues, not only with each 
other, but with the central sent of consciousness аш] volition. 
But the difficulty of determining the nature of its functions nnd 
the modus operandi of its psychological manifestations, 1s so. great 
that I must pass over this part of the subject very lightly indeed. 
The conditions of ordinary reflex action require that a group of 
muscles, by means of which a particular bodily movement ia 
effected, shall be connected with ita co-ordinating ganglion by an 
afferent and an efferent system of nerves. Impressions from with- 
ont are conveyed by the former, or sensory nerves, to the central 
ganglion, from which an impulse ia retransmitted by the motor 
nerves und sets in operation the muscular force fot producing the 
required movement. But this efferent message is, in many cases, 
absolutely controlled by volition, and not only cam it prevent the 
muscular action from taking place, but it can effect o similar 






movement, de novo, without the direct intervention of external 


impressions at all. Now it has been proved experimentally that 





the volitional stimulus, which regulates the various movements of < 


| ute portiona оғ the brain according tothe 
different resulta to be produced. This localisation of brain func- 
tions, though still far from being thoroughly understood, comes 
very appropriately into use in this inquiry. From it we learn 
that the homology which chnracterises the structural elementa of 
the bodies of animals extends also to the component parts of their 
respective brains. The law which differentiates animals accordi: 

to the Еты specialisation of the functions of their various 
organs lins therefore ita counterpart in the brain, and we naturally 


expect ûn increase of brain substance in every case in which the. 


functional activity of n specific organ is extended. Thus the act 
of stitching with a needle and thread, an act beyond the mental 


and physical capacity of any 





but man, would entail ®| 1 
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certain increase of brain substance, simply in obedience to the 
great complexity of the movements involved in its execution, over 
and above that which may be supposed to be due tothe intellectunl 
and reasoning faeulties which invented it. 4,2-2 

That man's brain and his: intelligence are correlated to each 
other is a fact too axiomatic to require any demonstration; mor 
can it be doubted that the relationship between them is of the 
nature of canse and effect. But to maintain that the amount of 
the latter is directly proportional to the size of the former is 
rather straining the laws of legitimate inference. In drawing any 
general conclusion of this nature from the bulk of brain su stance, 
there are some modifying influences which cannot be disregarded, 
such, for example, as the amount of cranial cirenlation and the 
quelity of the brain cells: But the determination of this point 
is not the exact problem with which the evolutionist is prim: v 
concerned. To him the real erux in the inquiry is io account 








for the evolution of man's comparatively larze brain under the 


influence of existing cosmic forces. After duly considering this 
problem. and casting about for a possible explanation, I hare 
come to the conclusion thai not only is it the result-of natural 
laws, but that one of the main factors in. its production was the 
conversion of the upper limbs into trae hands. From the first 
moment that man recognised the advantage of using n club or & 


stone in клин prey or defending himself from his enemies, 


the direct in ves to a higher brain development came into 
existence. He would soon learn by experience that a particular 
form of club or stone was more suitable for his purposes; and if 
the desiderated object were not to be found among the natural 
materials around him, he would proceed to manufacture ik. Cer- 
tain kinds of stones would be readily recognised as better adapted 
for cutting purposes than others, and he wonld select bis materials 
accordingly. 1f these were to be found only in a special locality, 
he would visit ‘that locality whenever the леба terial was 
needed. Nor would it be an unwarrantable stretch of imagination 
to suppose that the circumstances would lead him to lay up a 
store for future use. These simple acts of intelligence assume 






а 


little more than may be seen in the actions of many of the lower 


animals. Consciousness of his power to make and to wield a 


weapon was a new departure in the career of man, and every 
repetition af such aeta be an effective and. ever-acenmulntinm 
training foree. Whata memorable eventin the history of humanity 
was the manufacture of the first sharp stone implement! Oper 


Sapient ancestor, who first used a spear tipped with a sharp flint, 


| де possessed of an irresistible power over his fellow mem. 
the discovery of gunpowder and the mse of cannon, both of 
which revolutionised the principles of warfure in their Tesne n 

The art of making fire had n greater inflnence on: , 





| mman 

of electricity. "The frat 

Which might have been 
Е 2 


екеу 
civilisation than ihe modern discove 
boat was in all probability a lo В 
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suggested by the sight of an animal clin ing toa floating piece 
of wood carried awny by a flood. Toscoop this log into a hollow 
‘boat wus un after-thonght, The successive increments of know- 
ledge by which a оносон сви has been transformed imtoo 
first-class Atlantic liner are scattered through the unwritten und 
written annals of many ages. In his expeditions for hunting, 
fishing, fruit-gathering, &c., primitive man’s sequaintance wit 
the mechanical powers of nature would Бе рт nally extended, 
and pari pass with the increasing range of his knowledge thora 
would be a corresponding development in his reasoning faculties. 
Natural phenomena suggested reflections as to their causes and 
effects, nnd so by LES brought into the category of law 
and order. Particular sounds ' 

objects, and these would become the first rudiments of language. 
Thus each generalisation when added to his previous little stock of 
knowledge widened the basis of his intellectual powers, and as the 
process progressed man would acquire some notion of the abstract 
ideas of space, time, motion, force, number, de, ; and continuous 





thought and reasoning would ultimately become habitual to him. 
АП these mental operations could only take place through the 


medium of additional nerve cells, and hence the brain gradually be- 
came more bulky and more complex in its structure. Thus the 
functions of the hand and of the brain have been correlated in a 
mast remarkable manner, Whether the mechanical skill of the hand 
preceded the greater intelligence of the brain, or кісе verad, 1 will 
nob pretend to say. But between the two there must have been a 
constant interchange of gifts. According to Sir C. Bell, * the 
lind supplies all instruments, and by its correspondence with the 
intellect gives him universal dominion. ™! | 

That mind, in its higher psychical manifestations, has sometimes 
been looked upon as a spiritual essence which can exist separately 
from ite material basis, need not be wondered at when we consider 
how the pleasing abstractions of the poet, or the fascinating eren- 
tions of the novelist, roll out, a3 it were, from a hidden cavern 


without the slightest symptom of physical action. It is this . 


marvellous power of gathering and combining idena, previausly 
derived through the ordinary senses, which gives m primd facie 
appearance of having here to deal with a force exterior to the brain 
itself. But indeed it is questionable if such psychological pheno- 
mena are renllr represented by specinl organic equivalents. Ма 

they not he due Aer: to the power of volitional reflection whic 

summons them from the materials stored up by the vnrions 


localised portions into whieh the brain is divided? From this- 


point of view there may be many phases of pore cerebration which, 
thongh not the result of direct natural selection, have nevertheless as 
natural and physical an origin йв conscious sensation. Henco 
imagination, conception, idenlisstion, the moral faculties, &r., 

ay be compared to parasites which live nt the expense of their 


neighbours. After all the greatest mystery of life lies in the 
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1 "The Hand; фе," Bridgewater Treatise, p. 38. 
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simple acts of conscious sens 





ЕА 


intellectuality are nothing more than the transformation of pre- 
viously existing energy, and it is the power to utilize it that alone 
finds its special organie equivalent in the brain. — — | 

But this brings us on controversial ground of the highest impor- 
tance. Professor Huxley thus expresses. his views on the phase of 
the argument now nt issue :-— | | 4 

“Thare endenvoured to show that no absolute structural line 
of demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between the 
animal world and ourselves; and I may add the expression of my 
belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is equally 
futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and of intellect 
begin to germinate in lower forms of life,” um 

On the other hand, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, ENS such và om 
tinguished position in this special field of research, promalgatec 
a most remarkable theory, This eareful investigator, an original 
discoverer of the laws of natural selection, and a powerful advocate 
of their adequacy to bring about the evolution of the entire 


“organic world, even including man up to a certain stage, believes 


that the cosmic forces are insufficient to account for the develop- 
ment of man in his civilised capacity, “Natural selection,” he 
writes, “could only have endowed savage man with a brain à few 
decrees superior to that of an ape, whereas be actually pos 

one very little inferior to that of a philosopher.” This deficiency 
in the organic forces of nature he essays to supply нуы. іп 
the guiding infinence of a “superior intelligence.” Іп defending 
this hypothesis from hostile criticism he explains that Бу 
“superior intelligence” he means some intelligence higher than 
the “ modern cultivated mind,” something intermediate between it 


and Deity. Dnt as this is a pure supposition, unsupported by any 


evidence, and, so far ая I con see, merely a mntter of personal 
belief, it is unnecessary to discuss it further. I would just, ew 
passam, ask Mr. Wallace why he dispenses with this “ higher 
intelligence " in the early stages of man's evolution, and finds its 
assistance only requisite to give the final touches to humanity P 
In dealing with the detailed objections ramed by Mr. Wallace 


against the theory of natural selection as applied to man, we nre, 


however, strictly within the sphere of legitimate argument; and 
evolutionists are fairly called upon to meet them. As his own 
theory is founded on the supposed failure of. natural selection to 
explain certain specified peculiarities in the life of man, it is clear 
that if these difficulties can be removed, cadit questio. It is only 
one of lis objections, however, that comes within the scope of my 
present enquiry, viz., that which is founded on the supposed “ sur- 
plusage " of brain power in нее and prehistoric races. | 
ln comparing the brains of the anthropoid apes and man Mr. 
Wallace adopts the following numbers torepresent their proportional 
t" Evidences na to Man's Place in Nature," p. 100. 
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) ion, and not in the higher mental | 
combinations into which they enter. The highest products of 
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average enpacities, viz., anthropoid apes 10, savages 26, and civilised 
man eam bie to which 7 0 be no objection, as they are 
based on data sufficiently accurate for the requirements of this 
discussion. In commenting on the mental ability displayed іп 
actual life by the recipiente of these various brams he states that 
avare man has * in an undeveloped state faculties which he never 
requires to use," and thot his Кыш is much beyond his actual 
requirements in daily life. He concludes his argument thus :— 
“We see, then, that whether we compare the savage with the 
higher developments of man, or with the brutes around him, we 
are alike driven to the conclusion that in his large and well- 


developed brain he possesses an organ quite disproportionate to his 


actual requirements—an organ that seems prepared in advance, only 
to be fully utilised as he progresses in civilisation, A braim öne- 
half larger than that of the gorilla would, according to the evidence 
before us, fully have sufficed for the limited mental development of 
the savage; and we mnst therefore admit that the large brain he 
actually possesses could never have been solely developed by any of 
those laws of evolution whose essence is that they lend to a degree 
of organisation exactly proportionate to the wants of each spectes, 
never beyond those wants ; that no preparation ean be made for the 


foture development of the race; that one part of the body can 


never, increase in size or complexity, except in strict co-ordination 
to the pressing wants of the whole. The brain of prehistoric ond 
of savage man seems to me to prove the existence of some power 
distinct from that which has guided the development of the lower 
animals through their ever-varying formes ое Бетти." ! 
With дБ to the closing sentence of the above quotation, let 


me observe that the cosmic forces, under which the lower animals 


have been produced by means of natural selection, do not disclose, 
either in their individunl or collettive capacity, any guiding power 
in the sense of a sentient influence, and 1 believe that the “distmet 
power" which the author summons to his aid, apparently from the 
"wasty deep," to nccount for the higher development of humanity 


is nothing more than the gradually acquired product of the rensoning . 


fnculties themselyes. Not that, for this reason, it ia to be teckone: 

lesa genuine ond less outs in its operations than if it had 
emanated from an outside source. The reasoning power displayed 
by man is virtually a higher intelligence, and, ever since ita appear: 
nuce on the field of organic life, it has; to n certain extent, super- 
aeded the laws of natural selection. Physical science has made us 


acquainted with the fact that two or three simple bodies will somè- | 


times combine chemically so as to produce & new substance, having 


properties totally different from those of either constituents ina f 


state of disunion, Something analogous to this hns taken place in 
| батарда of man's capacity for reasoning by induction. Its 
timary elem 


i. " Natural 8 ection 





4 1891, p. 1553. 


rimar nents, which are also those of natural selection, are | 
matter, elements which nre common, ina more or less degree, to all f 
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living things. As soon as the sequence of natural рһепотела || 
attracted the attention of man, and his intelligence reached the Б 
stage of consecutive reasoning on the invariableness of certain | | 
effects from given causes, this new power came into existence; and A 
its operations are, apparently, so differ from. those of its com- Ж 
ponent elements that they can hardly be recognised as the offspring | 
of natural forces ot all, Its application to the adjustment of his я 
physical environments has ever since been one of the most powerful 
factors, not only in the development of humanity, but in altering 
the conditions and life-functions of many members of tha animal — 
and vegetable kingdoms. | RTL SA Cot T 
Ihavealready pointed ont that the brain ean no longer be regarded | 
as n single organ, but rather as a series of organs connected by — | 
bonds of union—like so many departments in a Government office ~~ 
in telephonic communication—all, however, performing special and ~ 
separate functions. When, therefore, we attempt to compare the | || 
brain capacity of one animal with that of another, with the view _ 
of ascertaining the quality of their respective mental manifestati n 
we must first determina what are the exact homologous parts that — Ma 
are comparable. To draw nnysuch inference from a comparison of — 2 
two brains, by simply weighing or measuring the whole mass of — 
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Ке would be manifestly of no scientific value. For example, in | || 
e brain of n savage the portion representing highly skilled motor / 
energies might be very much me: while the portion representing |, 


logical power might be smaller than the corresponding parts in the 
brain of a philosopher. But should these inequalities. of develop- 
ment be such as to balance each other, and the weight of the two 
organs become equal, what, in this case, conld be the value of any 2 
inference ns to the eharacter of their mental endowments ? Equal- | 
sized brains do not display equivalent, nor indeed analogous, results, — 112 
"То poe such a doctrine would bé as irrational ns to maintain. — — 
that the walking capacities of different persons are directly propor- © 
tional tà M ef their bodies. Similar remarks are equally ^ 
applicable to the skulls of prehistorio races, as it would appear that 
evolution had done the major part of its work in brain development | 
long before the days of neolithic civilisation. Huxley's well-known / 
deseription of the Engis skoll—* a fair average skull, which might | 
have belonged to a philosopher, or might have contained the Қ || 
thoughtless brains of n savea aoi Toe to settle the question ~ 
from its anatomical point cf view. Until localisation of brain | | 
fnoctions makes greater progress it is, therefore, futilo tò speculate, 
to ay great extent, on the relative sizes of the skulls of different | 
raves either in present or prehistoric times, р | 
But there is another aspect of the question which militate; 7 
against Mr. Wallace's hypothesis, viz., the probability that many of А 
the present tribes of savages are, in point of civilisation, in a more | 
degenerate condition than their forefathers who acquired originally | 
higher mental qualities under natural selection, There must surely. | 
be some foundation of truth in the widely-spread tradition of the |” 
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£ to deteriorate and ultimately to disappear al һер, 
, experience we know that it takes a long time for the effects of 





their needs, in more nerite circumstances, may require. An 
exact equivalent to this may be seen in the feeble intellectnality of 
many of the peasants and lower classes among the civilised nations 
of modern times. Yet a youth born of such parents, if. educated, 
often becomes a distinguished philosopher. It is well known that 
if an organ ceases to perform its functional work it has a tendency 
| But from 


disuse to become manifest. It is this persistency that necounts for 
a number of rudimentary organs, still to be met with in the human 
body, whose funetional activity could only have been exercised 
реро man became differentiated from the lower animals. Such 
acts give some sup to the suggestion, previously made, that 
philosophising, as sach, has no specially саа partion in the 
мп. Its function is merely to direct the current of mental forces 
But, again, Mr. Wallace's argument involves the assumption that 
the unnecessarily Inrge brain of the savage had been constructed on 
teleological principles for the sole purpose of philosophising. My 
opinion is that the greater portion of this so-called surplusage is the 
orgauic representative of the energy expended in the exercise of 
the enormous complexity of human actions, ag displayed in the 
movements of his body and in the skilful manipulations neces: 
to the mannfactnre of implements, weapons, clothing, бе, All 
such actions have to be represented by a larger bu 
matter than 1s required for the most profound philoso hical speen- 
lutions. Thekind of intelligence evinced by savages, ees low 
their position in the scale of civilisation may be, is different fram, 
and incomparably greater than, that manifested by the most 
advanced of the lower animals, То my mind it is much more 








tational to suppose that the development of the large brain of man. 


corresponded, pari pasen, with that of his characteristic physical 
attributes, more especially those consequent on the attainment of 
the upright position. That these attributes were acquired ox- 
clusively through the instrumentality of the cosmio forces was, as 
the following quotation will show, the opinion of. Mr. Darwin :— 
“We must remember that nearly all the other and more im- 
portant differences between man and quadrumana are manifestly 
adaptive in their nature, nnd relate chiefiy to the erect position of 
man; &uch as the structure of his hand, foot, and pelvis, the 
curvature of his spine, und the position of his hend." Mr, Wallace, 
however, considers the feet and hands of man “as difficulties on the 
theory of natural selection.” “ How," he exclaims, “can we conceive 
that early man, as an animal, gained anything by purely erect 
locomotion? Again, the hand of man contains Intent capacities 
and powers which wre unused by savages, and must have been 
even lesa used hy palmolithie man and his still ruder predecessors. 
1% has all the appenrance of an organ prepared for the use of 
! * Deseent of Man,” p, 140. 
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civilised man, and one which was required to render civilisation 
possible." But here again this acute observer oe into hia 
favourite by-path, and introducea a “higher imtelligence” to 
bridge over his difficulties. | 

We have now reached a stage in this euquiry when a number of 
questions of a more or less speculative character fall to be con- 
sidered. On the assumption that, at the start, the evolution of the 
hand of msn was synchronous with the higher development of his 
reasoning faculties, it is but natural to usk where, when, and in 
what precise circumstances this remarkable coalition took place. 
Т would not, however, be justified in taking up your time now in 
discussing these questions in detail; not because I think the 
materials for their solution arc unattainable, but becanse, in the 
present state of our knowledge, they are too conjectural to be of 
scientibo value. In the dim retrospective vista which veils these 
materials from our cognizance | can only see a few faint landmarks, 
All the ogseons remains of man which have hitherto been collected 
and examined point to the fact that, during the larger portion of 
the quaternary period, if not, indeed, from ita very сопипепое- 
ment, he had already acquired his human characteristics, This 
generulisation nt once throws us back to the tertiary period in our 
search for man’s carly appearance in Europe. Another fact—lis- 
closed by an analysis of his present corporeal structure—is that, 
during m certain phnse of his previous existence, lie passed through 
a stage when his limbs, like those af the present anthropoid apes, 


- 


were ndapted for an arboreal life. We have therefore to look for 





the causes which brunght about the separation of man from his — || 


quadramanous congeners, and entailed on him such n transformi- 
tion in his form and habits, in the physical conditions that would 
supervene on a change from a warm to a cold climate. In 
the gradùal lowering of the temperature of the subtropical 
climate which prevniled in Central Europe and the correspondi 


parts of Asia during the Miocene and- Pliocene periods, and which | ғ 


culminated їп {һе great Ice age, together with the concurrent 
changes in the distribution of land, seas, and mountains, we have 
the most probable explanation of these causes, Whether man for- 
sook his arboreal habits and took to the plains from overcrowding 


of his own species in search of different kinds of food, before this 


cold period subjected him to its intensely adverse cirenmstances, it 
would be idle for me to offer an opinion. Equally conjectural 


"would i£ be to iuquire into the exact circumstances which led him 


to depend exclusively on his posterior limbs for locomotion. 
During this early and transitional period in man’s career there 
was no room forethies. Might was right, whether it emanated 
from the strength of the arm, the skill of the hand, or the cunning 
of the brain, Life and death combats would decide the fate of 
many competing races. The weak would succumb to the strong, 
and ultimately there would survive only such as could hold their 


! ^ Natural Selection," p. 198, 
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f own by flight, strength, agility, or skill, just as we find among the 
n races of man at the present day. | "ny 
= In summing up these somewhat diseursive observations, let me 
2 ust emphasise the main points of the argament. With the ottain- 
> © Ment of the erect position, and the consequent specialisation of his 
Б лк мекке an entered on a new phase of existence. 
"o With the advantage of manipulative orguns nnd n progressive 
brain he became ris sapiens, and gradually developed n. capacity 
> to understand and to utilise the forces of nature. Asa handicrafts- 
fo wor he fashioned tools and weapons, with the skilful use of which 
» he got the mastery over all other animals. With a knowledge of 
T tho uses of fire, the art of cooking his food, and the power of 
Г iabricating materials for clothing his body, he accommodated 


_ more and more of the secrets of nature, and every such. a 
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_ widened the basis for further discoveries. Thus commenced the 
> grandest revolution thè organie world has ever undergone—a 
A revolution which culminated in the transformation of a brute into 
> civilised man. During this long transitional period mankind 
> encountered many diffienities, perhaps the most formidable being 
| due to the internecine struggles of inimical members of their own 
species. In these circumstances the cosmic processes, formerly 
ZO... alLpowerful so long as they acted only through the constitution of 
| the individual, were of less potency than the acquired ingenuity and 
e tection of common interests became necessary, and with the rise of 
X — social organisations the eafety of the individual became merged in 
5 that of the community, The recognition of the principle of the | 
M division of labour laid the foundations of subsequent nationalities, " 
DL arts, and sciences. Coincident with the rise of such institutions 
Sprang up the germs of order, law, and ethics. The progress of 
- humanity on these novel lines was slow, but in the main stendily 
600 upwards. No doubtthe advanced centres of the various civilisations 
~~ Would oscillate, ns they still do, from one region to. another, E 
m according ns some new discovery pave a preponderance of skill tọ -= 
И one race over its opponents, Thos the civilised world of modern | ^ 
(0 umes eame to he fashioned, the outeome of which has been the | 
.. ereation of ıi special code of social and moral lawa forthe protection 
and guidance of humanity. Obedience to its behests is virtue, nnd 
> this, to use the recent words of a profound thinker, “involves a 





» course of conduct which, in all respects, is oppose: i to that which 
— leala to success in the cosmie str imle for uds In place of 
QA Tuthless selí-assertion it demands self-restraint; in place of thrust. 
|. ng aside or treading down all competitors, it requires thai the 
. individual shall not merely respect but shall help his fellows: 
E s influence is directed, not so much to the алты or the fittest, 
E паа ец of ns many as possible tò survive. It repudiates | 
> : малкана theo y of existence. It demands that each man . 
Bc тиеше enjoyment of the advantages of a polity shall bè 
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mindful of his debt to those who have laboriously constructed it: TH 
and shall take heed that no act of his weakens the fabric in which 

he has been permitted to live. Laws and moral precepts are © 

directed to the end of curbing the cosmic process and reminding и 
the individual of his duty to the community, to tbe protection and — — 
influence of which he owes, if. not existence itself, atleast the life 
af something better than a brutal savage." — | | ы 

Thése humble remarks will convey to your minds some idea af © 

the scientific interest nnd profound human des evoked hy — 
the far-reaching problems which fall to be considered in tha | 
Section. урку озн the present state of anthropological science К 
with its position some thirty ar forty years ago, we can only marvel 
at the thoroughness of the change that hae taken place in favour 123 
of its doctrines. Now man's immense antiquity is accepted by a = 

vast majority of the most thonghtfal men, and his place in nature,” - 
as a derivative animal at the head of the great chain of life, appeals: ~ 

for elucidation to all sciences and to all legitimate methods of © 
research, Butamong the joyful peans of this trimmphal march we ЧЁ 
still hear some discordant notes—notes, however, which seem to mo | 
to die with their echoes, and to have as little effect on scientific pro-- D 


gress as the whistling of an idle wind. For my own part I cannot | 


believe that a science which seeks, in the spirit of truth, te trace tha 
mysteries of human life and civilisation to their primary rootlets, | 
a science whieh aims at purging our beliefs of superstitions | a 
figmentis generated in days when scientific methods were too ШЫ 
feeble to expose the errors on which they were founded, a science | 
which reminds us in a thousand ways that success in life depends 
‘on a correct knowledge of the cosmic forces around us, can be ” 
opposed to the highest and most durable interests of humanity. | 
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As important work on Lacustrine Antiquities "will shortly be = 
published by the Academic Society of Vaud and the Historical | 
Society with the assistance of the Government of the Canton. Ж 
ММ. В. тап Мпубеп, President of the Historical Society. A. T 
Colomb, Keeper of the Museum of Lausanne; ani Professors FE, | 
Forel, W. Cart, and A. de Molin have been appointed a Commission- 
to edit an album of the collections of lacustrine antiquities which _ 
form one of the principal attractions of the Archmological Museum | 
of Lausanne. Lenn 
The work will consist of about forty Iarge 4to plates, of which Lo 
five ar more will be coloured, and will be sold to subscribers at the: 4n 
price of 30 franes stitched, or 35 franes bound. The album will be. 
accompanied by un explanatory memoir by M. A. Colomb, the Ж 
pun Curator of the Museum, and is promised some time in M 





| Huxley on “ Evolution and Ethics," p. 33, Кг: 
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| pology at the British Association (1893). 
ЕСУ олақ А Бес ров Г 


| TH proceedings of the Anthropological Section of the British 
_ Association at Nottingham this year were marked by the attend- 
7. ance of a more than usually large number of distinguished anthro- 
| pologists, and although the principal papers were chiefly of an 
archeological character, physical anthropology and ethnography 
_ were by no means neglected, | | 
л. The work of the Section commenced ns usual with an Address 
2 . delivered by the President, Dr. R. Munro, who spoke on the 
_ advantages which the erect position had conferred upon man! 
| © There was a large nudience, and the vote of thanks, moved by Sir 
T John Evan, nnd seconded by Professor Hans Hildebrand, was 
Loo enthusinastically accorded. | 
The following is a list of the papers read before the Section :— 


JA Professor Hans Hildehrand.—* On Anclo-Saxon ali 
| J. Romilly Allen —“ On the Origin and Development of Early 
, Christian Artin Great Britain and Ireland." | 

A Ber. E. Jones.—" Note on an Implement of Hafted Bone, with 

4 Tooth of Hippopotamus Inserted, from Calf Hole, near 

Grassin e 


Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.8.—* On Ancient Metal Implements 
n from Egrpt and Lachish," 

FR ү R. Munro, M.D.—* Notes on Flint Saws and Sickles". 

J. L. Myres, M.A.—" Prehistorie Remains in Crete." 

R. Munro, M.D.—* The Structures of Lake Dwellings.” 

t: Bulleid, F.8.A.—" A British Village of Marsh Dwel- 


1 Professor W, Boyd Dawkins, F.R.8.—* On the Place of the 
м Lake Dwellings at Glastonbury in Britiah Archmology," 
ү Professor W. A. Herdoinn, TF.R.S, aud. P. M. C. Kermode.— 
mS “On the Excavation of the Stone Circle of * Lag ny 
. Bairngh,' on the Meayll Hill, Isle of Man." 
Herbert Ward.—" Ethnographical Notes relating to the Congo A 








Tribes." 
Р Miss M.J. Welch:—" The Primitive Americana.” 
E Д The Richt Rev. Dr. Bompas, Bishop of Selkirk.— * The Indians 
ы of the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, Canada.” 
| Mis J. A. Fowler. —" The Anstrnlian Natives" 
>, Lionel Decle.—" The Ma-Gon." r 
Lionel Decle.—* Funeral Rites and Ceremonies among the 
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- Lionel] Decle.—** The Arungo and Mnaronibo Ceremonies among 3 
- | the Tshinyangwe" — | — 0. mr he B 
ү Mrs. Lilly Grove —* The Ethnographic Aspect of Dancing." 
Е G Hartwall Jones, M.A.—" The. Prehistorié Evolution of 
: Theories of Punishment, Revenge, and Atonement.” 
y Miss A. W. Buckland.—^ Four as a Sacred Number.” 
| EB, Sidney Hartland —* Pin-wells and Rag-bushes.” 
қ R. Etheridge, jun—*On o Modification of (не АпөйғаНап | 
р Aboriginal Weapon termed the Leonile, Langeel, Bendi, — 
=. or Bucean.". | | ПЕ. | 
R. Etheridge, jun. — On an unusual form of Rush Basket from | | 
the Northern Territory of Sonth Australia.” _ ‚Ж 
i H. Stopes,—* The Eurly Uses of Flint in Polishing.” _ 
| Н. Stopes —“ Palmolithie Anchors, Anvils, Hammers, &c.” | 
ri Francis Galton, F.R.5.—" Qu the Recent Introduction in the | 
p Indian Army of the method of Finger Prints for the 
Identification of Recruits.” | Ж 
JG. Garson, M.D.—" On the External Charncters of the Г 
Abyssinians examined by Mr. Bent.” лк 
сто ор, M.D.—* The Mad Head." 
W. Wilberforce Smith, MLD.—" Some of the Conditions which 
modify Body Weight.” we | | 
Profeasor Windle, M.D—* Anthropometric Work in Schools" — 
J. Beddoe, M.D., and Dr. G. W. Leitner.—" On the Head Богт —— 
of the Dards and of the Sinh-Pish Eafirs.” | 


Several of these papers will be read before the Institute іп the | 
course of the ensuing session, and will be printed at length in the ~ - 
Journa | 3 í 


Abstracts of & few of the more important of the others are 
appended :— 


2 Professor Hildebrand's paper “ Ou Anglo-Saron Петти and | 
I Co«ral. Relics from. Scandinavia," wns a valuable contribution to. . 
comparative archeology, and wns illustrated by a beautiful sories of 
engravings of ancient implementa gnd ornaments of Swedish type | 
A, earlier than, and coeval with, Anglo-Saxon Pagandom, ea 

ГЕ with examples of Jater developments. — 

7 ‘The author explained how some of the ornaments differed in | - 
design from those of Roman and French origin, and said that the 
question proposed was to determine the relations which existed | 
between the civilisation of Scandinavia and that of England during —— 
the period between the arrival of the Saxons on the English coast, 
and the time of their conversion to Christianity; that was roughly | 
from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the seventh century 
of our era. 12 

These limits were not exnactly determinable, because both the 
Anglo-Saxon immigration and the spread of Christimnitr among | 
the newcomers were not the work of a few years only; and pro- 
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| greased with very different rapidityin different parts of the country. 
- Daring this period Sweden БМ габ chronological record, and 
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|, tury. The eriterions of date therefore in the Scandinavian side 


ч were of a purel archeological kind. There were a few instances 


of Roman and’ Byzantine coins found associnted witb Scandi- 


— mavian antiquities, and as these could hardly have fonnd their way 


northward before the downfall of the Hunnie Empire in Central 
Europe, they gave some indication of the date of the objects 


^ with which they were lost or interred. In England, of course, 


similar date evitlence oeeerred, but was vitiated by the fact that 
the coins bad often evidently been long in circulation before they 

The practice of burial also, while it entirely superseded cremation 
when Christianity became predominant, appeared to have cooxisted 


with the older method during the Inter Pagan period, and could not 





be taken as affording on accurate criterion of age, And there was 
the further difficulty in Oph E English and Seanditiavian 
objects, that in Englnnd the Teutonic peoples found the British 


- and Roman-British eulture nlrendy existimg on their arrival, while 
| there was no parallel influence to modify the style of Scandinavian 





Referring to the magnificent series of illustrations of Swedish 


P antiqnities which had been distributed among the andienee, Prof. 


Hildebrand pointed out first the examples which by their style 
appeared to be of earlier date Бап the Saxon migration into 
Ferland. and proceeded to discuss tho Scandinavian куре a of 


sword and spear, which presented both remarkable likenes 


and differences when compared with those which give their 
nume to the Saxons (“sword-men"), and the Anglea (“spear- 
men"). The boar-crest on the helmet also appeared to be a point 
of similarity. 

Numerous examples were then adduced to show how designs 
borrowed from existing art were modified to suit Teutonic taste in 
tha English series, which herein come nearer to the French and 
Belzinn than to the Scandinavian. As illustrations of the develop- 
ment of style the ornamental fibulm or brooches were of especial 
importance, and a number of types were cited to emphasise both 


© the fundamental likeness and the differences in detail of the 


Tentonic taste in each side of the North Sen; and the gold “ brac- 
teate " ornaments, copied from Roman medals or coins, were ex- 


| amined in m similar way, showing how when the supply of models 


was cut short by the interposition of the Hunnic harrier between 
North and South Europe, the Teutonic craftsmen modified the 


| Roman designs in the spirit of their native style, While the 
| ‘Scandinnvinn clay vessela present only partial likenesses with those 


from English sites, the glass vases which were occasionally found 
were almost identical in type, and seemed to hnve been exported 
ingle p manufacture in the Rhine valley or the 


» irom a single] €— 
_ North of Gaul, and it was probable that the garnets which were 
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commonly used in the northern jewellery were similarly derived 
from a common source in the | 
Summing up his results, Profane Hildebrand concluded that a 









common Teutonic taste was the source of the art | ез both | ot 1 


Scandinavia and of Saxon England; that the i 
inglo-Saxon races were of elosel y-allied ''eutonic descent, but 

16 incessünt movements characteristic af that stock the 
two branches were separated from one another, and developed 
independently; that the Kentish Jutes and the Saxons of England 
came not from Scandinavia, but from Germany ; but that the case 
was not clear with regard to the Angles, who might possibly not be 
of German origin, but msy have been settled at one time in the 
south-west corner of Scandinavia. 0 

The object of the paper by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, “On the 





"Origin and Development of Early T Ohrislian Art mu Great Priam and 


Ireland," waa to trace the various decorative elements found in 
early Christian art in Great Britain to their souree, and to show 
in what way the native styles of art existing in this ушеу: ut 
the time o£ the introduction of Christianity (cirea A.D. 450). were 
infnenced, first by the Italo-Byzantin 

the importation of the illuminated MSS. used in the service of 





the Church, and subsequently by the coming in contact of the- 
Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian conquering races with the Celtie 


» art which o&mg ii iih | 
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and other populations already inhabiting the British Isles, — Early | = 


Christian art in this country is cancutially d and ta = 


lesser extent symbolic. The conventional gro | 
n ыы 


treatment of the fi figare-subjects show s еа ure Moby 
barous copies of Byzantine originals. If any definite conclusions 


&re to be arrived at with regard to the evolution af early Christian | 
tion and comi- . 
parison of the minute details of the ornament. The талгак 
cousists of the following elements :— 


art m Great Britain, it must be by a careful exan 





) Interlaced work 
(9) Key patterns 
d) Bpmh те 
8 
(5) 2 phi ? 
(6) Authropomorphic d buman, and vege- 
(7) Phyllomorphic designs. table forms. 


The possible sources whence each of these differen 





ern | 

derived are next to be considered. These ore di into the , € 

native or imported styles of decorativo art existing in Great 
ain previous to the introduction. of Christianity—namely, the k 


uL of the ages of stone, bronze, and iron, and Homano-British art; 
and the external sources, made accessible after a.p. 450—namely, 
the [talo-Byzantine, Auglo-Baxon, and Scandinavian styles. The 
spirals are to be traced to a “late Celtic” source in the Inte iron 
age, the interlaced work and phyllomorphic designs to an Italo- 
Byzantine source, the step patterns possibly to a Saxon source, the 
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гр Scandinavian source, and the key 
patterns to the classical dapted to suit the diagonal setting- 
out lines usually employed in drawing early Christian ornament тп 
со. ena 

in tho first part of his paper on * Ancient Mz lmplements from 
Egypt and аа Пт, ‘Gladstone traced the gradual transition 
from the flint to the bronze age. He then described tho composi- 
| tion af a number of implements found in Egypt, during the ex- 
-  eavntions conducted by Prof. Flinders Petrie, and at Lachish, an 
- ancient Ammonite town in Syria. Some of these implements were 
uri almost pure copper, but others were much harder and more like 

пке, | 

The question was, from whence did the ancient Egyptians get 
their tin? Their knowledge of its existence was pretty well 


established by Prof. Petrie's discovery of & ring datimg back to 
the im dynasty, or. 1400 вс. undoubtedly composed of this 
metal. 

At Lachish there was a very high mound consisting of the ruins 
of successive towns, Tha- date of the earliest probably un 
Ammonite town) conld not be determined, but after m series of 
similar towns they came to an Isrnelite town, and we know that 
the Ammonites were displaced by the Israelites, and that, in the 
time of Hezekiah, the Lochish of that day endured a long series 
of sieges by Sennacherib, and was probably destroyed by him. 
Right from the bottom to the top of this mound were found 
implements, those 1n the lower strata were of copper, or of copper 
mixed with n copper enb-oxide, while higher up in the mound 
were a number of hronza articles, especially arrow-heads. Not 
only was there a gradual change from copper to bronze, but the 
bronze itself gradually disappeared na the remains of the Leraelite 
town were approached, and iron implementa were found, Dr. 
Gladstone thought that the ot per implements were hardened by 
allowing the oxide to be қалад | а 

In his communication * On the Structure of Lake Dwellings,” 
Dr. Munro described the varions methods adopted by the lake. 
dwollers in the construction of the under-strz a and platforms 
on which their huts had been placed :— - | | 

(1) Pjahlbauten, or pile-atrnctures proper. 

(2) Solid ap wood, or islands madeof mixed materinig, 
crannogs, fnscine structures, с, | 

(3) Cellular basements of heama arranged like a log-house. 


bias Lot Roticing the fragmentary indications of huts collected from 


deaeribe the ruins of a cotta 0 exposed x| a few years am b peat- 
cutters at the Schussenried, Wisténberg. It was of M ran alat 
shnpe, mensuring. 34 feet long by 23 feet broad, and its walls 
interior was divided. into two compartments, one of which 
contained a hearth, Dr. Munro then gave o description of an 
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ually important discovery recently made in Argyllshire. This 
мді оор showing ие of a circular house 32 feet 
in diameter, and also divided into two com ite, one of 
which contained a hearth and the remains of m ray. 

Mr. Arthur Halleid described “ A British Village of Lake Dwell- 
ingê" discovered by him in March, 1892. It ia situated a little 
more than a mile north of 4he town of Glastonbury, in the 
upper part of one of the moorland levels of Central Somerset 
found to the south of the Mendip Hills. The site is fourteen 
miles from the coast of the Bristol Channel, but only about 15 
i above а Ав A as 1540 the neighbouring 

ds were either arcus or swamp, one mera 
heing five miles round, The’ village ig boused on its east side 
by 4 nutoral watercourse. 

There is little on the surface to indicate the site of a village, 
but on careful inspection, between sixty and seventy low circular 
mounds may be seen, ing from 15 to 35 feet in diameter, and 
from fi inches to 2 feet 6 inches high at the centre. These form 
the foundations or floors of separate dwellings, which are con- 
structed in the following way :—Qn the surface of the pest isa 
layer or platform of timber and brushwood kepi in place by 
nomerons ¢mall piles at tha margin. On this a layer of clay is 
placed, slightly raised at the centre, where the remains of a hearth 
are generally found. The dwelling itself was composed of timber 
filled in with wattle and daub. Not only have the wall-posts 
been found im situ, but also the entrance € and | 

The extent of the ground covered b eee or seventy 
mounds meagures more than 400 feet north and sonth, by 300 feet 
enst and west. The east border of the алайық has been mat 
with, and is well defined by a thick line of piles and timber, This 
side of the village was undoubtedly, to begin with, protected by 
water, which in course of time was replaced by an accumulation 
of n peaty nature. It is in and on this formation outside the 
settlement that many interesting structures entering into the 
construction of the villa have been unearthed, such as banks of 
clay and stone, Е timber and hurdlework. аон осие 
things that have been discovered is & boat 17 feet long, 
of wheel and hand-made pottery, sling stones, and ce of 
animmnls, and n great number of o jects of bronze and iron, harn, 
bone and stone, such ая fibula and rin TUS E A вама and 
weapons, combs, needles, pottery stamps, 

Only one t had as yet been dug up whol "bat it had been 
found possible to reconstruct several others from the fragmenta 
that had been discovered. From one mound alone portions of as 
many ns ten distinct pots had been recovered. "Tha wheel. made 
ang i was frequently decorated with circles, curved and 

and also with straight lines and cross hatching, the designs 
| being in many cases beantifal and elaborate. There were « 
signs tiat this pottery was made by the inhabitants of the settle- 
ment, for piecea of horn had been dug up with cup-shaped 
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depressions cut at the top, which had no doubt been used for 

Up to the present time nothing in the shape of a coin had been 
found, nor had one single fragment of Samian or Roman pottery 
been met with. 

Whatever might be ihe ultimate conclusion arrived at as to the 
probable date of the village, and who the occupants of these dwel- 
lings might have been, they had already gained some considerable 
amount of knowledge of the life they lived, the discoveries proving 
them to have been skilfnl workers in metals and carpentry, and 
also manufactures of pottery. also knew that they were basket 
makers, and acquainted with the lathe. It was obvious also from 
the wheat andl йл, the bones of sheep and cattle, that they had 
tilled and farmed the adjoining highlands, and that they used the 
horse and dog, and lastly they were makers of fabrics, the texture 
of which, in some cases, they could not do otherwise than assume 
was in harmony with the fine and dolicate fibula: used for fastening 

In his paper on “ Pin-acelle and Ray-bushes,” Me. E. Sidney 
Hartland вый that the cbject’ of throwing pins into the 
water, or tying rags upon trees, was to effect nnion with the 
divinity by the perpetual! contact with the god of some article 
identified with the worshipper. Mr. Hartland did not question 
the accuracy of Professor Rhys' explanation that, in certain 
cases, the pins were looked проп ая offerings and the rags ая 
vehicles for the transfer of disease; but he contended that the 
original intention was different, and that these ideas only arose 
after the real motive was forgotten, | 

In & paper “On Anthropometric Work in Large Schools,” by 
Professor Windle, the author gave the results obtained in 
answer to n circular sent to the head masters of one hundred 
of the largest schools in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
inquiring whether any, and if so what, anthropometric investi- 
gations were carried on in their institutions, and the methods 
adopted in taking the various measurements, The replies show 
that some form of measurement is, or has been, carried on in 
twenty-five schools (Table I); but they also show that the 
methods adopted differ considerably (Table II), a fact which 
greatly detracts from the value of the observations for compara- 
tive purposes, 

The advantages of systematic measurements of boys from the 
scholastio nnd the scientifie pointa of view were alluded to, and it 
wie suggested that an endeavour should be mado to encourage and 
systematise such work in large schoolg. 


Taatg L—M easurements taken. (Number of Schools, 25). 


Height 25) Length of arm 1) Sight + TP 
Weight i. .. 211 Gi = в 10) Colourblindnes 2201 
ве. < 24) Length of forearm.. B Hearing ., ег 
Bize of hend „ Оз „ „ si 10; Lift, erÁrcher'spul] — 3 








Tanne I1.— Methods of taking Measurements. 


nme cH | а т даи o 
In boots  ., = n ordinary cli ‚ 2! Tn ordinary clothes | 
In gymnastic shoes |In gymnastic , .. 16| In gymnastio .... T 
In socks ., .. 15| Макей x n» б Ne р 12 
In hare feet ..  1|Notmentioned ., — 4| Not mentioned 
Not mentioned  .. 5 

А very brief reference must be made to the Reports presented 
y the various Committees that were appointed Inst year :— The 

port of the Anthropometric Laboratory Committee gives the 
results of the observations made on fifty-five males and forty-nine 
females who were measured during the Edinburgh meeting; and 
a table at the end of the report gives the corrected means of 
the me iments of males taken during the lust three mesti 


LE 





of the Association, at Leeds, Cardiff, and Edinburgh. The Canon _, 
of the proportions of the body is also given, and the report 


enables anyone who has been measured in the lnboratory to find 
his E ae respect to the corrected mean of each: measurement. 

"he Committee appointed to promote an Ethnographical 
Survey of the United Kingdom presented their First Report. 

The Report is purely preliminary, but gives evidence of a vast 
amount of work having already been done. The Committee 
propose to record for certain typical villages, parishes, or places, 
und their vicinity :— 

(1) Physical types of the inhabitants. 
(2) Current traditions and beliefs. 
(3) Peculiarities of dinlect. 
(4) Monuments und other remains of nncient culture. 
(9) Historical evidence as to continuity of race. 

At the end of the Report, Forms of Schedule are given which 
are supplied to correspondents and upon which they are requested 
to record their observations. | 

The Committee appointed to consider the question of Uniformity 
in the Spelling of Barbaric and Savage Languages ond Race 
names, recommend that the system of orthography already adopted 
by the Royal Geographical Society, the Admiralty, the Foreign 
Office, the Colonial Office, the War Office, and the Government 
tone тонна States of America shonld be generally used in the 
itles of papers. 

_ ‘ports were also presented by the Committee appointed to 
investigate the Physical Characters, Languages, and Industrial and 
Social Condition of the North-Western Tribes of the Dominion of 


Canada; the Committee for the Exploration of Ancient Remains 


at Aksum in Abyssinian; and the Committee on the Physical 
Deviations from the Normal among Children in Elementary and 
other Schools. 

„ New Committees were appointed for " Anthropometrie Work 


. in Behoola" and for carrying on the operations at Glastonbury. 
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The International Congress of Anthropology. 
Tug International Congress of Anthropology convened at Chicagm, 
Monday, August 29th, held daily morning and evening sessions 
during the entire week, closing Saturday, Beptember Znd [ Science]. 
All the meetings were well attended, and there was more than n 
full supply of excellent papers on various branches of anthropologie 
science, which frequently elicited animated discussion. 

The session on Monday was opened by the address of the 
| President of the Congress, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, whose subject 
E was "The^ Nation as an Element in Anthropology.” It was in- 
tended to show the physical, mental, and social chan. which 
take place when man passes from & consanguine or tribal condition 
of government to that which is national. This transition exerts A 
profound influence on the physical man through new laws of mar- 
riage and relationship, and on religion, ethics, jurisprudence and 
art through the extension of ihe intellectual horizon. The goal oi 
such changes, the speaker predicted, will not be reached in nation- 
alism, but in internationalism, and in the supremacy of the m- 
dividual, as the only proper aim of government The remainder 
of the day was taken up with the exhibition of trepanned skulls 
from ancient Peru, by Senor M. A. Muniz, and explanatione of the 

4 anthropological laboratories of the Department of Ethnology at the 
Es Columbian Exposition, by Dre. Franz Bons, Josh Jnstrow, 
E H. H. Donaldson and G. M. West. The latter offered o paper of 
le great merit on the anthropometry of North American school 

children, and Dr. Bons one on the physical anthropology of North 

America, the result of very extended measurements. 
БА. Tuesday was devoted to Archwology, principally American. 
En. Mr. H. C. Mercer, however, exhibited an artificially Baked stone 
m. from the San Isidro gravels, uear Madrid, Spain, exhomed by 
pe himself, and explained ith probable palmolithic character, Pro- 
fessor G. H. Perkins read a résumé of archeological investigations 
in the Champlain Valley, and Professor Otis T.. n described in 
| в most interesting manner the mechanical resources invented and 
m developed by the aboriginal totlera of the American continent. 
кс The anthropological work at the University of Michignn was 
= sketched by Mr. Harlan J. Smith; Senor Emilio Montes entered a 
plea for the great antiquity of the civilisation of Peru; and Dr, 

Carl Lumholtz, just back from his explorations among the cave- 
| dwellers in the Sierra Madre of Chihuahua, described their condi- 
“i tion and exhibited specimens of their industries, The paper which 
"m. attracted most attention, however, was that of Mrs. Zeha Nuttall 
pos on the Mexican calendar kystem, in which she presented a highly 
і ingenious theory for the solution of this obscure and famous 

problem, supporting it with lengthy computations and the opinion 
of competent astronomers. The afternoon was tin discussing 
the collection of games in the anthropological building by Dr. 

Stewart Culin, Captain J. G: Bourke and Mr, Frank Cushing. 

xinesday was devoted to ethnology. И was 
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opened by. s paper by the President, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, on the 
leged evidences of ancient contnct between America and other 
continents, in which he categorically denied that any language, art, 
religion, myth, institution, symbol, or physical peculiarity of the 
American aborigines could be traced to n foreign source. Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher and Prof. J. C. Fillmore presented n joint study 
of native songs and music of great interest. Mr. Walter Hongh 
exhibited nnd deseribed bark eloth from various primitive tribes ; 
Mr. G. A. Dorsey related peculiar observance among the Quichos 
Indians of Pern; Mrs. French-Sheldon spoke of some carious 
customs noticed by her among the natives of East Africa; und the 
Rev. S. D. Peet presented a memoir onm secret societies among the 
wild tribes. The afternoon was spect in discussing the anthro- 
pological collections im the U.S. Government Building, Professo 
Ò. T. Maso referring to an industrial exhibit based on linguistic 
stocks: Mr. W. H. Holmes offering a critical study of the develop- 
ment of flaked-stone implements; Mr, Frank Cushing giring the 
partienlars of. a curious Zuni dramatic ceremonial; and Dr, Cyrus 
Alder reviewing museum collections made to illustrate religious 
history and ceremonies. 

Tharsday morning жал assigned to folk-lore, and papers were 
presented by Mr. W. W. Newell on ritual regarded as à dramatisa- 
ion of myth; by Dr. Franz Boas on the ritual of the Kwakintl 
Indians; by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes on Tusayan ceremonial drama- 
tisution: and by Mr. George Kunz on the folk-lore of precious 
stones. The afternoon was devoted to the collectiona of American 
archeology in the anthropological building under the care of 
Professor F. W. Putnam, Chief of the Department, who delivered 
the opening address on the subject. He was followed by Mr. 
Frank Cushing on the “ eliff-dwellers " ; by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on 
Mexican archeology; by Mr. G; A. Dorsey on South American 

rchmology; and by Mr. E. Volk on cache-finds from ancient 
ure sites in New Jersey. 
“Religions” was the subject taken up on Friday morning. 
Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr, began with an explanation of the method 
and seope of their historical study; Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson gave 
an interesting sketch of an ancient Egyptian rite illustrating m 
| imiti ought; Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson contributed 
| i hology obtained by personal study on the 
spot: and Mr. F. Parry read a theory relating to certain elements 
of religions symbolism. The afternoon was given to discussion of 
various points in North American ethnology by Professor О.Т. 
Mason and to the ethnology of Paraguay by Dr. Emil Hassler. 

The lust duy. Saturday, was set apart for " Linguistics," and 
for reading papers which had been erowded out on previous days. 
Dr, Daniel G rinton gave a brief review of the present status of 
our knowledge of American languages with special reference to the 
eee the continent in which itis deficient. These һе especially 
found in Mexico nnd central South America, Dr. Hoas stated his 

sification of the languages of the North Pacific coast; Dr. 
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the German village at the Fair. The session he elo 
with a social dinner in the Midway Plaisance s by the American 
tn the foreign delegates, presided over hy Professor P. W. Putnam 
and Dr. D. G. Brinton, which closed the scientific proceedings in 
the most agreeable manner. 


were read by title from writers who could not be present, Among 
them were Mr. Horatio Hale, A. L. Lewis, Dr. A. F. Chamberlnin, 
Dr. F. S. Kruuss, M. Raoul de In Grasserie, Dr, F, Jacobsen, Senor 
C. De la Torre, and others. 


The number of foreign delegnies embraced a fair. proportion of 


those present, and in this respect the им 
nn “international” one, Among ee um de mentioned Dr. Carl 
Peters, thé Imperial German Commissioner for East Africa, Senor 


Manuel M. de M Minister from Costa Rica, Dr. Te Abel, 





the well-known Egyptologist, Mr. C. Staniland Wake, of 
Dr. A. Ernst, of Venetus in бо. 

Tt was Sopitiod о print at sat ently dato: the the transactions of the 
со eM by subscription. will form a volume of 500 pages, 
Seen $5.00, че азн SIUE А be sent to Dr. Franz Boas, 

Mie. Department of Ethnology, Columbian Exposition, 


Native Inhabitants of the P lippine Islands.—The 
permanency of tropical, temperature im ae islanda, however 
favourable ү: the production of sugar, | tobacco, and vegeta- 
tion generally, t much even on the nb ysique of the native 
inhabitants, who are mostly undersized T ev not too well favoured 
specimens of the Malay type. They are, however, when. young, 
very docile, and make as * muchachos," or boys, very fair house- 
hold servanta. ‘The natives nre all called "Indios" by the 
Spaninnde and nre, as à rule, unenti and indolent, unless 
well looked after. They never talk to their employers, and seem 
to be inca в of any attachment to them. They are mach 
in the hands of the priests, and are very superstitious. Their 
chief sports are cock-fighting and gambling, and most of the 
Malay men and bore hirra met cog de bataille," who t carry 
about like n baby on their arms, and whose comfort they to 
ae that of , ile or, children. Women, children, and 

LEM ere, especinlly in the streets; a Тасы 
old lady в irage chreat in ber month i po ета ch 
uut of doors, EUM алат та ДА не Ив 
externally. The men usually wear | spotless shirts, sometimes with 
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embroidered fronts, and with skirts floating ааа their trousers, 


which have at first a | appearance, 1 women wear 
clean ganzy scarves of piña over their shonlders, sometimes richly 
embroidered, with a bodice of the same stuff, and a long skirt of 
some bright stuff, with a shorter over-skirt of some black silken 
anüierial They generally go barefooted altogether. A few, how- 
ever, wear socks, with “ chinelas,” or slippers, іп fine weather, 
which serve as parasols and umbrellas at the same time, and are 
ee о tawdry jewellery. The richer “mestizas ” are ablaze 
with “strass" on holidays and feast days. 

Such are the people in the towns, bnt there are tribes in the 
interior still, as 1 have’ mentioned, in a savage or half-savage 
state—the Igorrotes of the mountains in the west of Luzon are 
one tribe of these, the Negritos of the island, of evident negro 
origin, are another, and the Moros of Mindanao, already mentioned, 
who appear to be descended from the Mussulman Dyaka of Borneo. 
[ Foreign Office Heports, Annual Series, No. 1389.) 





Opium in Persia.—One hundred and three thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty tumans (£26,654) worth of opium was reported 
as dispatched, during the past year, to Kirman and Yezd and the 
Persian Galf for India and China and other countries. These 
figures nre probably far too high. А few yenrs ago only n com- 
paratively small quantity of opium was grown sufficient for home 
onsumption. Now it 15 cultivated for exportation. At the pre- 
amt moment wherever there is à cultivation in Khorasan, a large 
portion of it is white with the poppy. The retail price now im 
Meshed ia 9 tumans per man, or about 7s. per Ib. There is, in fact, 
a gréat inducement to the people to cultivate opium extensively. 
A large portion of the population use 16 as a drag: They are 
divided into two classes; the smokers and the eaters. The 
former may be classed with habitual dronkards who are past 
redemption. There is no cure, and the opium smoker can be re- 
ognised at once by his sallow countenance, sunken cheeks, nervous 
gait, and, asa rule, filthy appearance. After a time he becomes 
Sak for employment, and i spoken of with contempt even by 
the opium eaters. These latter, na. rule, are middle aged and old 
people, and simply take one, two, or three opium pills morning and 
even When they go beyond that they soon exchange the pills 
for the pipe. A pill weighs one-sixhundredth of an ounce. Among 
the gentry of Meshed it may be said that one-fifth smoke opium, 
and of their cervants one-fourth. Among the merchants ond 

pkeepers one-tenth smoke. Perhaps one-tenth of the remainder 
take opium pilla, excluding the labouring classes, who nether 
smoke nor eat it. The native hakims (or doctors) recommend 





ops as a sovereign remedy for nearly all ailments. They follow 
he principles of Aba Ah Sina. (Avicenna), and divide all diseases: 











into two classes, hot and cold, and administer a hot medicine фо 
cure a cold complaint and vice vered. It is found necessary HOW 
to give a little opium to the newly born children of confirme 
opium smokers. The poppy requires very Little water; once 
when the seed is sown, once when the plant flowers. It also 
does not damage the soil and cau be sown on the same ground 
for successive years. 

it is asignificant fact that twoor three years ago opium had 
become во cheap that it hardly repaid the enltivator, and that im 
consequence the area cultivated began to diminish. But now 
merchants have begun to bay up the drug for export and to send 
it south: the recultivation has begun with renewed energy. 
[Foreign Offive Reports, Annual Series, No. 1268. ] 





“А Survey of я Remains on the Island of 
Inismurray.” By W. Wakeman. (Williams anû Norgate, 
1893.) pp: ixxi, l- P BA figs. and § pite. This is a very 
careful aud well illustrated ра survey of one of the 
most interesting islands in the British Archip , made by a 
distinguished Irish antiquary. Inisniurray, hick lies four miles 
off the coast of Sligo, i$ n veritable museum of antiquities, com- 
taining a fine vashel, or stone fort, probably of pre-Christian date: 
the Church of the Men; the Church of the Women; the Church 
of the Fire which contained, until it was destroyed, na it ia asid, 
by the Board of Works, a slab on which formerly à sacred fire 
perpetually burned; numerous carved crosses; altars on which 
are swearing stones; a couple of holed stones at which pregnant 
women pray; holy wells and other interesti remains, amongst 
which may be mentioned a sweat-honse, or hot air bath, The 
latter is widely distributed in Ireland, and appear to be still 
emî] pe in cos. Cavan and Leitrim. All the remnins are des- 

und figured, and drawings of Crosses and other senlptures 
are ө аташ. There are numerous references to customs and beliefs, 
some of which must date back to pagan bise. “Tn general the 
people are of a fair-headed, . comely, well -built race, and they are 
, Conrageous boatmen." | »opulation numbers sbont 
100, the most common names being Brady, YHeraghty, O' B. le; 
the O'Currets have recently died oak Trish їз. of course, 
amongst themselves. The monaste ae esa by St. Molinn, 
мысыны бы а жа сы де “Алл, 80% Inis- 
the island was then MU ea burned by the 
vigners" (Beandinavians). Mr. Wnkeman passes very severe 
à e on the “ restorations” of the Irish Board of Works which 
is not at all too strong if his statements are correct, and judging 
from the action of the same Board in the Aran Islands, oo, Galway, 
at Skellig Michael, co. Kerry, and elsewhere, there is only too 
good reason to believe thak fior an archwological point of view, 
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[ч these monuments have ігтерата Му suffered from the * evuservers " s 


Т to whose care they have been entrusted. The proper maintenance 13 
чү of the ancient monuments of the British Islanda is of such Ш 
importance that the action of the Board of Works cannot be tao . 
P closely wntehed. Attention has occasionally been drawn by 4 
4 archmologists to some of the performances of the Board of Works 
> ‘or Ireland, but with no effect, and it has now become necessary to 
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е draw the attention of others to this matter. 
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1 u“ Fians, Fairies and Picts.” By David MacRitchie. (Kegan Ff 
* Paul, 1893.) Bvo. pp. xxii. 77. 22 plates. The volume, an  . 39 
AE, amplification of a paper read before the Folk-lore Society, disensses ы 
М. the origin of the tales of “ fairies,” and concludes that they are ( 
г based on the fact that colonies of people cognate to the Lapps from 7 
4: time to time formed settlements, and, with their animals, were con- 
- .  sidered as supernatural hy the tall natives. 


x # Indian Wisdom.” or examples of the religions, philosophical, | 
"a and ethical doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief history of thoe 
Ку chief departments of Sanskrit literature, and some account of the 

2 rat and present condition of India, moral and intellectoal. By m 


и r Monier Williams. 4th edition, pp. 575, 1893. (Luzac.) Тһе 5 


volume is * designed as much to give à summary of the history of — — 
Sanskrit literature as to present the reader with exumples of certain ч 


- selected portions of that literature." с 


“Bi Lodge Tales;" (he story of a Prairie people. By ^m 
к G. B. Grinnell. (Nutt, 1893.) pp. xv. and 310. *I givo the Î 
га. Blackfoot stories as they have been told to me by the Indians 2 


zh themselves, not elaborating nor adding to them. In all cases 1 
; except one, they were written down as they fell from tbe lipsof 2 





€ story-teller.” Тһе volume gives a most vivid idea of Indian | 


\ “Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales,” with notes on the | 
^ origin, customs, and ebaracter of the Pawnee ا‎ By G. B. № 
à Grinnell. (Nutt, 1893.) pp. 446. The stories, like thosein the | M 
"— .  prévious work, were taken down on the spot from tbe people them- 1 
Gt. selves. An appendix on the langunge is given. | Й 


^ “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” being a record of М 
3 cavation nnd exploration 1801. Ву J. T. Bent Longe р 


_ _ 1) pp. 427. Svo, The archmology, geography and ethnology Ж 
қ: ot. bce ҚАЗА ‘are very fally discussed, and the whole is amply | 


“The Ghost World.” By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. (Ward and 
Downey, 1895.) рр. 447. Вто. The volume contains a large | 
aunt of phantom lore from all parts of the world. 4 








202 Anthropological Miscellanea. and New Books. 


“Trish Legends and Stories." Ву S. Lover. (K. E. King.) 
pp. 386. 


4 An Ohio Cave Dwe 





M" By A.P.L. Pease. pp.6 (plate). 


" A Btudy ofthe Languages of Torres Straits.” Partl. Hy 
S. H. Hay and A. C. Haddon. XI 153. Keprinted from“ Proc. H. 
Irish Acad.” 3rd Ser., vol. i1, No. 4. 


“The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies,” 
a study m Folk-lore and Paychical Researvh. The text by Robert 
Kirk, M.A., Minister of Aberfoyle, a.n. 1691. The Comment by 
Andrew Lang, M.A., л.р. 1893, (D. Nutt, 1893.) рр. Бу апа 92. 
“Mr. Kirk of Aberfoyle, living among Celtic people, treats the 
world of fnery as n mere fact in nature, a world with its own laws, 
which he investigates without fear of the Accuser of the Brethren. 
We may thus regard him even more than Wodrow, as an early 
student in folk-lore and in psychical research—topics which ron into 
each other—and he shows nothing of the usual persecuting dis- 
position," 


" Origins of the Pictish Symbolism; wiih notea on the Sun 
boar, and a new reading of the Newton inscriptions." By the Karl 
of Southesk. (D. Donglas, 1593.) pp. 95. 4to. 1l plates. The 
conclusions arrived at wre— that in all probability the pillar-stone 
symbolism was hrought mto Pictavin during, or shortly before, the 
reign of King Nechtan, 458—482 др, That it was bronght by. a 
wandering band of Norsemeu . . . who throngh superior 
culture and knowledge of secret mythologies, gained an influential 
position, perhaps as Magi . . . That . . the symbolism 
- . . Was used as a means of designating rank . . . That 
after the general adoption of Christianity, towards the end of the 
sixth century the symbols were continued in their secular uses 
- . . and that about the same period an architectural transition 
to cemented walls and dressed stones began . , ." 








“Irish Stone Axes and Chisels.” By W. J. Knowles. Re- 
printed from "Journal R. Soc. Antiq. Ireland.” — Part 2, vol. iii. 
oth Series, July, 1893, 


“Yoruba History, table of principal events in." By J. A O. 
Payne, (Lagos) The volume contains a valuable amount of 
information on local history, &c. 





“Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India.” Vol. i. 
No.1. “The object of this Society is to make independent re- 
search in the domain of history, philosophy, literature, and in 
short everything that relates to the sociological and religious 
iustitutions of India in the Buddhist period.” Indian Pandits in 
Thibet, S'a'nti Rakshita, life of Atia, the Lamaic Hierarchy of 





-Thibet, the first Jitaka. Bodhi Patha Pradipe 







translated by 
on of Thibet. 


Sarat C. Das. A brief sketch of the Bon relig 
Folk tales. 


“Journal of the Royal Statistical Society." Vol. Ivi. 
Part 1. Distribution and movement of the population in India, 
by J. A. Baines. Hesnlts of an enquiry as to the physical and 
mental condition of fifty thousand children seen in one hundred 
and six schools, by F. Warner, M.D., Ғ.Н.О.Р. 


“ Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, Annual Report and Pro- 
ceedings.” 1892-93. Ber. ii. Vol. iii. Pt. 6. This energetic 
and thriving elnb interests itself with Archwology as well as with 
Natural History, and archmologiste would do well to glance over 
back volumes of its Proceedings, The present number contains 
fully illustrated article on ^ Worked Flints, Ancient and Modern," 
by Mr. W. Gray, who has a very extensive knowledge of Irish 
flint implements. There is also an account of the formation of a 

mmittee in January last for the purpose of studying the Ethno- 
DAP of Ulster in connection with the Irish Branch of the 
British Ethnographical Survey. Professor Haddon gave a popular 
lecture on the * Aran Islands; a Study in Irish Ethnography,” 
and the following day addressed an enthusiastic meeting at which 
the Committee was organised, and Mr. W. H. Patterson of Garra- 
nard, Strandtown, Belfast, wns elected as its secretary. The first 
results of this new departure are the following papers in the Pro- 
ceedings :—“ Some Local Folk-lore," by F. J. Bigger, Secretary to 
the Club (Rea's Buildings, Belfast); * Pishogues from Tipperary,” 
by Miss L. 8. Mollan; “Irish Fairies,” by W. H. Patterson ; 
oe of Folk-lore, principally from County Down," by Mres, 


“The American Anthropologist.” Vol. vi. No. 2. Time 
keeping by light and fire, by Walter Hough. Bibliography. 
Vol. vi, No. 3. The last town election in Pompeii, an archmolog:- 
cal study of Roman municipal polities based on Pompeian wall 
inscriptions, by J. C. Welling. Es the Maya Hieroglyphs pho- 
netic? by Cyrus Thomas (plates). Some mythic stories of the 
Yuchi Indians, by А. B. B atschet. Hecent archmologie find in 
Arizona, by J. Mooney. Central American ceremony which 
suggests the snake dance of the Tusayan villagers, by J. W. 
Fewkes (plates). On the evolution of the art of working in 
stone, by J. D. McGuire (2 Figs.). Further notes on Indian 
child-language, by A. F. Chamberlain. Prehistoric irrigation 
in Arizona, by F. W. Hodge. Bibliography. 


“The American Antiquarian.” Vol. xv, No. 4. Sculptured 
image, Pantaleon, Gautemala. The age of the Mound Builders, by 
T. L. Gaertner, Blackfoot Star Myths, by R. N. Wilson. En 
of Cumberland Mountain, by J. A. Watkins. Mounds and Relics 
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in Manitoba, by C. N. Bell. Man and Language, 
Pictographs and rock paintings of the South V 


Gunckel. Ethnographic religions and ancestor ore 
Peet (illustrated). 


“The American Journal of Psychology.” Vol. vi, No. 1. 
Syllabus of lectures on the psychology of pain and pleasure, by B. 
1. Gilman. The new life, a etn NN by A. H. Daniels. 
The language of childhood, by мас 


4 Timehri " (B. Guiana). Vol. vii, part 1. The Indians of 
Guiana, by J. J. Hartsinck, 1770 av. де folk-lore scraps. 


4 Société de Borda,” 1893. Part 1. Grammnr of the diulecta of 
the Landes. The cave of Brassempouy (illustrated). 1592. Part 4. 
The ancient use of salt, 


"L'Anthropologie" Vol iv, No. 2 The Hak-kas (nn essay 
on tha inhabitants uf the province of Canton, translated from the 
English of Dr. Eitel in * Notes and | тм D- The 
natives of the Soloman Islands, by 1 А Мк: The 
matriarchal family system of the Сааса by M. Ы Hi. A 
contribution to the anthropology of certain races of Dceanea, by Dr. 
H. Ten Kate. Anthropology in the United States, by Dr. P. 
Topinard. E 


1 
4 Bulletins de la Société d'A jologie de Paris." Vol. ` 
іп, Хо, 8. The Iberian гасе, c, by M. Lajard. Burial in a Dolmen | 
nt Mareuillés-Meaux (Seine and Marne), by M. Emile Petitot, T 
The Canstadt skull, by Georges Hervé. The evolution of Budd- | 
hism, by Jnlien Vinson. Ж 
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"Revue Mensuelle de l'École d'Anthropologie de Paris," 
Armin, 1893: The bronze age, by G. de Mortillet, 7 illustrations, — | 
Mar: On skulls from Morvan, by Мапопутиег, 5 illnstrations, — — 
Joss: The race of“ Troglodytes Magdaleniens." сат, 1899, Тһе | 
dolmens of Charras (6 Figures). Acaver, On Torques, by A. de | 
Mortillet (10 Figures). x 


t Annales de la Société d'Archéologie de Bruxelles" Vol. 
wii, No. 3. Discovery of four prehistoric stations near Bruges r 
(plates). ^3 

“Bulletin de la Société d'Anthropologie de Lyon.” = 
Vol. zi. No.l. Onpa кар Ин and шыру E Forgeot — 
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“Bapport” sur le Congrès International d'Ant | \ 
Moscou. By Baron de Baye. TENS. Мереке ч 





THE JOURNAL 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


ПЕ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


= =з. Ээ —— 


JUNE ISTH, 1893. 
Т. (т. Garson, Esq., M_D.., Vice-President, in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The presents that had been received were announced, and 
thanks voted to the respective donors. 


The election of Cuances Hoss, Esq., Resident of the Baram, i UN 
Sarawak, was announced, also of ALFRED. PARMINTER, Esq, of — 
Evesham, Worcester. 

Dr. F. WARNER read a paper on “Deviations from the Reade 

among 50,000 Children.” ^ 

Мт. А.Т. Lewis, Dr. І. Нозвїхзох, Sir H. Howorrn, and — 
Mr. R. Рук joined in the discussion, and the author replied, 5 

A paper on the “Developmental Aspects of Criminal |. 
Anthropology,” by Dr, CLoustox, was read 

Mr. OsuEnr Н. Howarrn read à paper on the " Rock Inscrip- 
tions of Sinaloa,” and exhibited some pottery and crunia from a 
tomb recently opened at Xico. 

Miss Buckianp, Mr. (ou, Mr. Banrotr, Mr, Lewis, Mr. 
д Dr. Taaa and Sir H. Howourn took part in the | 4 
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Deviations from NORMAL DEVELOPMENT among 50,000 
CmiupgEN. By Dr. Fmascis WaázmsEm, ER.C,P. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL research has often been directed to the 
determination of the average growth of man in a certain class, 
and as a means of defining the highest types among them; 
this enquiry’ was undertaken to determine the probable amount 
of defectiveness—or deviation from the average below the 
normal—in the child population, its distribution and classifi- 
cation, and, if possible, its significance and causation. Notes 
were taken only of deviations from the normal believed to be 
lower than the average, ie., the abnormal. 


The children were seen in schools, and were each inspected 


by me as they stood in rank; for each сазе presenting any 
defect of body or visible defect in the nerve-system, a schedule 
was filled in recording particulars as to (1) Physiognomy and 
Development, (2) Nerve-signs indicating defective or disordered. 
nerve-conditions, (3) Physical health and nutrition, (4) Report 
of teachers as to the child's work or character in school, The 


children presenting no visible abnormal points, and not reported 


as dull by the teachers, were dismissed.. 

A full report of the 9,186 children Gor 6,579 ; Girls, 3,607) 
among 50,027 | Bore, 26,884; Girls, 23,143) of whom notes were 
rezistered in sehedules, has been prepared and presented. to the 
Local Government Board. This method of inspection, as com- 
pared with the possibilities of accurate study m the laboratory, 
i3 of conrae somewhat incomplete, but the co-related description: 
of Development, Nerve-state, Physical condition, and the 
teacher's report of eaeh case will, I think, be found to give 
new information, and afford some fresh evidence as to the 
significance and causation of deviation from the normal type 
of child. | | a, | | 

We have before us many records of the types of defect seen 


in the prison and the asylum, with a statement as to the 


frequency of individuals presenting similar conditions among 
the population at large, and conditions co-related. These 
defects among children in schools were similar in the mal- 
developments seen in asylums, but usnally less in degree. 

Most of the signs of nerve-defect or disorder are those which 


T described for this purpose many years ago; thetr frequency and 


1 This enquiry wat promoted by a Joint Committee of the British Medi 
* Sea " Meninl Faculty,” Cambridgs University Press. 
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Normal Development among 50,000 Children. |907. 
I propose in this paper to deal mainly with defects in 


develop от proportioning in the parte of the body; a list of 
these points is appended giving numbers of cases seen with 
conditions co-related. See Table L 

All defects—with one or two exceptions—are much more: 
frequent among boys.than girls, and all are co-related with a 
tendency to “low nutrition," * abnormal nerve-signs," "mental 
шоева” but in a varying degree; it has been shown that the 







environment affects materially the degree of such co-relation. 


In the latter fact we seea practical applieation of the knowledge 

Cranial батыл ыны form the largest group, with the highest 
vo-relation with other defects, The group is divided into nine 
classes, and in each class the proportion of boys to girls is large 
except for * Heads” in which for ii the percentage 
upon the population is 372 and for bays 1:2. 

Girls, when defective, are more susceptible to the environ- 
ment than boys, and taking three distriets in. London we find 
the percentage of girls with small heads is, for Strand 7-0. City 
6:1, Bethnal Green 4. T cannot bmt think that the neighbour- 
hood of large block buildings may be a cause of the small crania. 
-The large heads, bosses on cranium and some other conditions, 
appear to be largely due to antecedent rickets. 

Bosses or outgrowths in the bone sre common at the site of 
the ossific centres of the frontal bones; usually symmetrical they 
often protrude considerably and strain the skin over them, so 
that it is frequently cut and scarred. These bosses are, however, 
not always symmetrical, which is one of the causes of asymmetry 
of the forehead ; most commonly the right frontal bone develops 
а boss and is somewhat more prominent thon the left. The 
whole frontal bone mav be smail narrow or shallow in the 
vertical direction, on the other hand it may be wide and over- 








E hanging, thia I think less common. 1 have not analysed these 


conditions of the forehead. A vertical frontal ridge, due to 
over ossification of the interparietal suture, is met with in 
all dewress = alone I do not know that it is important, but it muy 
be so pronounced as to cause injury in falls, and I have seen 
scars over it. Accompanied by a small head and narrow fore- 
head it forms the keeled or seaphocephulic head, well known 
| a where the interparietal suture may be 





Five hydro-cephalic boys and two girls were found. Other 
types of eranium—stch as the square, flat, and conical —were met 
with The dolicho-cephalics were 43 among boys, 6 among girls, 


and appeared to me to be hardly abnormalities, usually. being 
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The palate is inspected in each child; this Ре 


CF ы... 


Palate defective is only second in im ortance to the MAUS 
to be o 
essential importance, the co-relations un only aliehtly- lower 
than with cranial defects, Tt is shown that the ‘palate and 
cranium were beth defective in 277 children. There were 22 
cleft: palates; other types are enumerated. 

The external ear was frequently defective among boys. 
Usually the ee is similar on both sides but by no means 
universally. е be abnormal im size; more important is 
defect in proportioning of its parts. The most important defects 
are absence or low formation of parts, such as the helix, and 








specially the antehelix, which produces an ear eouvex on. 


posterior surface, cavelike in front standing out from the 


cranium; such ears are usually cold and blue, with slight 


varicosities, the skin being coarse and tightly stretched and 


liable to chilblain. I did not see any reason to regard the 


adherent lobe as very important, and do not QU thut arrange- 
ments of the hat in infancy have anything to do with these ill- 


developed, mal-proportioned enrs. The condition is ре more. 


or leša in seven times as many boys ns girls. 

Epicanthis. —A fold of skin developed across the mner angle 
of the opening of the eyelids is abnormal in the English race, 
its importance when taken alone appears very small, but in 90 
children in whom it was present with cranial defect the co- 
related defectiveness was very high. The epicanthis appears in 
many children to be a temporary defect, а К like de ression of 
the nasal bones—or want of due proportional growth—to be a 
mal-proportion often outgrown in adolescente. 

Minor conditions of defect have as a matter of convenience 
been grouped as “ Other defects in development,” 

Children. short or small for their agé, Children were so 


registered whether well proportioned or not ; many of these were: 


small headed also, in which cases they were entered for the two 
defects as under * Cranium” wand " Other defect.” А small child 


with awell made fairly large cranium is better off than the 


chill small in growth and ‘with a small head, which ts then 
more hkely to be thin and dull. ‘The nasal bones may be wide 
and bridge of nose sunken, ns in babyhood. In seme of these 
Cases the. bones appear too wida and flat, in other cases I believe 
it is simply an example of the ratios of infantile growth too 
t maintained ; the proportion of boys and girls is very nearly 


MEUM Incial openings : rers uet mouth may be too small; І 
did not meet with oe of a large em e 
The palpebral бази e normal have their transverse axes 


horizontal, but they. muy ‘slope downwards or upwards, The 
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"€ face presents a peculiar appearance when of normal size with 
р openings small, a large area of featureless skin. 






| rehead may be hairy, the scalp nearly joining the eye- 
. brows at their outer margin, or its whole surface covered with 
‘ fine down ; usually the forehead itself is then also narrow and 
E shallow. The face (facial hones) may be small together with the 
— . wpperand lower jaw under a well made calvarium, giving the 
7 - appearance of delicacy and feebleness. The soft tissue, skin 
Ө unt! subcutaneous tissue over the bridge of the nose may һе 
 superabundant and wide, so that it feels thick when picked up 
with the ai this tends to give greater width between the 
—- eye openin nne that расову it is associated 
To with йе ы which is often developed at the same time. 
| | ‘frontal veins, and large veins across the nose connecting 
T ë the orbital veins, appeared noteworthy ; they are often seen in 
> lr ا‎ and other diseased conditions. 
nthous type was noted in 22 cases, all boys. 
“Hands ppm blue " » wus noted, as independent of the time 
of year thé condition is common with low development, and is 
usually present on one side in hemiplegic children. томунан, 
i hare-lip, nnd congenital cripples were described. eatery 
| numerary eara (in. boys 7, girls 3) were represented by.a papil а 
outerowth in front of the tragus, sometimes nearly half an isch 
at on peduneulated. Oceasionally there was more than one 
such ontgrowth—I have seen three; they may be on one or on 





- both sides: usually the ear with such appendages was well 
- made Branchial clefts were occasionally represented by small 
puncta at upper root af the helix. In three or four cases the 
concha was almost absent nnd represented by a cartilaginous 
- We may now consider the whole group of 5,851 children 
remastered as presenting one or more of the defects referred. Lo— 
these are here termed generically “ Development cases.” It will 
be a matter of interest to collect evidence as to the significance 
of these mal-developments, many of them slight in degree, and 
| aee if Ahey are of any importance to the individual case or to 
4 groups of children. Are they degenerations, reversions to types: 
ох commen or normal in the earlier states of man, or examples of 
non-evolution of a uniform type in the species? The evolution 
of the features of man during historic periods may in part be 
traced from writings, also from records in marble and bronze, 
on Vases, coins and ornaments, &c, All the types of 

defect. are seen to-day among idiots; the degree of these defects 
is greater among imbeciles thun when the same type of defect is 
seen in school children, We may then judge of the amount 
or degree of defectiveness indicated by a condition of defect 
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in the body in various ways:—(1) The degree of mal-prapor-" 
tioning of a part, or the number of mal-proportions in it 
(2) The number of parts of the body mal-proportioned, (3) The 
co-relutions of each defect with “ Low nutrition,” “Abnormal 
nerve-signs,” AME белеме | RN 

Of the whole group of “ Development: cases” the largest pro- 
portion - falls ian She boys All these children tend to a 
condition of “Low nutrition” specially under conditions of 
home anid day school life; they tend also to conditions of defect 
or disorder of the nerve-system, indicated by abnormal nerve- 
signs (or improper ratios in action of nerve-centres) und to 
“Mental dulness.” These statements are evidenced as to the 
5,851 “ Development cases” and os to individual defects in the 
columns of Table IL 

Probably some defects in development are due to the non- 
evolution uf a perfectly uniform type in the species; tliis seems 
to be indicated bv comparison of facta seen among English, 
Trish and Jewish children, in whom the normal type was found in 
859-2 per cent. of. the English, 92-5 per cent. of the Jews, and in 
JU per cent. of the Irish. The Jewish children were those in. 
the Free Schools, Whitechapel, and the Irish children were 
mostly near London. On the other hand defects appear to be in 
part due to the present environment of groups and classes of the 
population (removable causes), | | | 

The percentage of “development cases” is higher in schools 
of upper social class than among the poorer schools in every 
particular except “small head” and “small growth,” conditions 
thet I have dealt with elsewhere. It must be remembered thut 
in this enquiry conditions below the average were alone 
recorded, so that my results do not present the average of the 
class, but the proportion of defectiveness; the same remark 
applies to questions of nationality. It seems, possible that the 
surroundings in certain localities may have something to do 
with conditions of development; for this purpose I have 
prepared a table showing conditiona of development among 
34,991 children living in. 20 districts in and near London. The 
numbers of children seen are perhaps too small for the formation 
of any strong opinion upon an important problem, but as there 
shown the conditions varied greatly, — es! 

]t seems probable that there is much panny in the præ 
portional growth of children which may be largely coutealled by 
the physical environment. Certainly this ie the case as regards 





their nerve-system ; in the infant school spontaneous movement | 


tres or *" Microkinesis ") but little 






(spontaneity of nerve-cen 
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attitudes, or postures, and average movements are not commonly 
seen among very young children, while in the upper standards 
all action 1s well controlled and brought up to à normal average $ 
by discipline through the eye and the ear. The problem | 
remhins w 
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= 
Ё | ' “abnormality” is so much more common with SN 
—- "boys than girla: some fuets bearing on the question seem to be E. 
proven. Defects are more common with boys than girls, but 


when defective in development, girls suffer most from “low 
nutrition " and “mental dulness,” while abnormal nerve-signs 
are most marked sung the illaleveloped hoys. This is seen in — 
contrasting * development eases" in resulent schools with those — — 
at home and day school, the residence Increases nutrition most | ы 
with the girls and the nerve-signs most, with the boys. It may ж 
be that there is more spontaneity both of growth and nerve-cell 
action among girls than boys, and therefore more need of due 
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om by the environment to co-ordinate it to a normal S 





average. . 
` The co-relations of defective development as well as its ОШ 
greater frequency among boys, become accentuated when we a 
consider cases presenting combinations of two defects, us shown ~ 
in Table LJ | | | E 
The most frequent and nearly the most important combination — — 
is that of “Cranium and palate defective” (boys 135, girls 64), | 
and then in order of frequency “Cranium and Ear,” “Palate nnd 2 
Ear," * Cranium aud Epicanthis," "^ Epicanthis und Ear," * Falate 
and Epicanthis." | 
It is im terms implying combined conditions that groups of | 
children may best he defined and enumerated in a scientific | 
report, while analysis of the relations of individual defects may | 
afford the best evidence as to their causation. | | 
If we take the percentage co-relation with mental dulness as — 
the standard of the defectiveness of the respective groups they | 
may be arranged thus :— А | "^v Ж 


Tamrz IL —CONDITIONS CO-RELATED WITH MENTAL DULNESS. | | 
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Percentage reported dull, 
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I donot wish to weary you with many figures, and will con- 
elude with a slight ت و‎ to n group of children who : pear 
to require special care and training numbering 817, or 16 per 
1000 проп the numberseen. . This includes epilepties, children 
defective in mental status, cripples, and children who presented 
defects in development with low nutrition and abnormal nerve- 
signs nnd were reported as dull in school, |. A 

A large amount of detailed information wil be found in a 
statistical report on this investigation which has been published. 
An extended investigation is needed to elucidate many points 
here touched upon, and this work has been undertaken by a 
Committee appointed by the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography. | — | 


TDiscusstos, 


` Br. LEWIS axi he waa glad aê an inhabitant of Islington, to find 
that parish presenting the best health average in the metropolis, 
notwithstanding that the two schools from which the children 
appenred jap | to have been selected hind both, if he was not 
mistaken, beon considered somewhat unhealthy. The children 
stated to belong to the City would appear to come from the outer 
edges of the City territory, and those said to belong to the Strand 
seemed to come from Seven Dials and other parts where there was 


no doubt much crowding, although the buildings were not жо high | 


as those im the better parts of the City and Strand districts. Some 
districts where soya бај not be expected (such as Croydon) 
appeared, however, to show n bad average. The subject was one 
of great difficulty but also of great practical importance, and he 
hoped Dr. Warner would continue his investigations into it. 

Dr. Romxsox : In the ease of younger children than those dealt 


- 


with in Dr. Warner's most interesting paper, I have noticed that 


there is a great difference in development between different children. 


of the same age. This is markedly seen in the entting of the 
teeth, and in the closing of the anterior fortanelle. T have nlso 
observed itin the growt 


years old. These varintions are usually not dependent upon 


environment but are hereditary. It seems, therefore, that some of 


the cases of defective development noticed by Dr. Warner аге 
merely cases of Saree development depending проц idiosynerasy. 
li appears to me difficult to fixa standard of normality in such 
organs as the ear, The ears of different children vary greatly just 
as do their eyes and other features, yet nearly all types muy be said 
io ba normal, | 


fectiveness of & cranium ot feature of the ‘body, the observer 
should be well accustomed to describing the normal, and must 


of the limbs and in the changes taking. 
place їп the normal curves of the spine in children under three 


ч Dr. Dori Tn forming a judgment upoa the abnormality or - 
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Developmental Aspects, dc. 


compare the part with the normal as to size, genera! form, and 
absence of ill-proportioning of its parts. Thus гта е forehead 
compare its width. height, and inclination with the normal; if 
they be present, describe median ridge or lateral bosses—ir the ear 
note ms to their proportions the helix, antehelix, pinna, and lobe, 
and the texture of the cutaneous covering. As to sine of the head, 
the standard used is to compare the head with the normal for the 
age, independent of the height of the child; thus a “small child " 
with “small head” is noted for each defect. Another mode of 
determining the “defectiveness" of a form of palate, enr, &c., ia 
suggested by a table published iu the report on 50,000 children 
where the percentage co-relation of ench defect with “low nutrition,” 
nerve disorder, and mental dulness indicates the defects in develop- 
ment most uniformly associated with other modes of abnormality. 
Thus it appears that small-headed children are at a grent dis- 
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+ advantage in the struggle for existence, as they ure very quent! y 


delicate with nerve-disturbancee nnd mental dulness ; an 1 -lormed 


ear ia defect of less degree. Dr. Warner expressed the opinion | 


that some so-called defects in development are reversions, sometimes 
even temporary in the individunlas in the epicanthis which may be 
out-grown, while others may possibly be a 

ditions of the environment, markedly so when due to rickets. 
distribution of defsets in districts of the metropolis was presented 
rather as ап indication as to how the investigation might be con- 


dicted than aa a statement of ascertuined conditions in the localities | 
. mamed, the work done nt present being insufficient to determine во 





nta question. The inquiry is being actively prosecuted by. 





The DEVELOPMESTAL ASPECTS of CIIMINAL ÁNTHROPOLOGTY.- 
= By T. S. CLovsros, M.D. 


Тик criminal has not been studied in this country on scientific 
lines as he has been of late years in Italy, France and Germany. 
t three Scotamen, Dr. J. Brace Thomson, surgeou to Perth - 


Yet thri : : 
pe Dr. David Nicolson, now Superintendent ûf the Criminal 


тігіс Asylum at Broadmoor, and Dr. W, Wilson, were early in- 


this feld and did good preliminary work, apprehending the: 
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mitiee appointed by the International Congress of Hygiene | 





£ 


general principles that should guide investigators. Lately we | 


have hud from Dr. Ireland’ vivid delineations of the mental ( 


ан bodily peculiarities of some great criminals, Like a true 


scientific man and literary artist combined, he studies together 1 


1 Dz: Ireland : " The Blot upon the Brain," and “ The Ivory Gute." 
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and attained an importance uu 
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‘criminals, emperors and saints, subjecting them all to the same 
psychological analysis and the same anthropological tests. Dr. 


ruce Thomson, in 1870, had come to the conclusion that 


"teriminnls form a variety of the human family quite distinct 


from civil and socinl men, There is a low type of physique, 
indicating a deteriorated character which gives a family likeness 
to them all," and he quotes with approval a friend's dietum 
that “the thief appears to me to be just as completely marked 
aff from honest working people as black-faced sheep are from 
other breeds.” ! | 

-He looked on criminality as l 
be chietiy a psychological study.” 





ine so "allied to insanity as to 
He directed attention to the 


ngliness and deformities of criminals, their under size and. 


weight, and other evidences of degeneration; to their great 
liability to diseases, especially to ері apay, mpg 4 brain 
disease, 121 per cent. of the whole falling into these; to the 
shortness of their lives, and to their many psychological pecu- 
liarities. He pointed out their frequent heredity to insanity, to 
habitual drunkenness, and to consumption as well as to man 

other bodily diseases. Finally he insisted on the fixity of a 


their peculiarities, so that by their incurability хосу ртов Ње 


difference between them and ordinary mankind.: Havelock 
Ellis says, Thomeon's papers“ gave a stimulus to the study of the 
criminal throughout Europe"  Despine in France had some- 
what preceded Thomson in the same field. Dr. G. Wilson at the 
Exeter meeting of the British Association im 1869 read a. paper 
on * The Moral Imbecility of Habitual Criminals as e 
by Cranial Measurement.” He had measured the heads of 44 
criminals, finding their average size less than that of the ordinary 
population, and coming to the conclusion that “the cranial 
deficiency is associated with real physical deterioration.” Subae- 
quently to these writers, Maudsley by his eloquent nnd forcible 
style, diffused a keener and a wider interest in the whole sulject, 
especially among lawyers and medical men. | 

Since that time criminal anthropology has assumed a name 
Lombroso, an Italian man of сепія, and through lim has in- 
fected the minds of able observers in Italy and elsewhere. As 
Havelock Ellis says, * Lombroso first perceived the criminal 





a8 anatomically and physiologically an organic anomaly. Не set 


about weighing him, and measuring him according to the 

жүрер жел. Ме еден) Even on the psychological side he 

gained new nnd more exact results.” A Criminal Anthro- 

palogieal Congress was held in Paris in 1885, and other Con- 

gresses have followed. The new branch of science has journals 
' “Joum. Ment, Seimon,” October, 1870. 
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and archives devoted to its advancement. But the history, the 
progress, and the results of the study of criminal anthropology 
up to 1890 are all so admirably told by Mr. Havelock Ellis in 
©The Criminal," that Í need only refer to that fascinating work. 


Few who begin to read it will lay it down again till it is finished. 


By its means I fully expect that the reproach of ignorance and 
"relessnes gard to the subject will soon. be wiped out in 
our country; for it will certainly rouse some of our younger 





men to take it up. For myself, I feel it is somewhat of an 


impertinence to bring forward a paper on this subject ab all. 


Му excuse must be that I do so "by request," and that. 
some recent studies of mine in regard to the nervous: diseases 


that ure apt to arise during the development of the human 
organism seem to have a possible relationship to one aspect оғ 
criminal anthropology. | t hava often directe the uttention af 
my students and assistants to the great interest and importance 
of the subject; and I think the time is very near when some 
knowledge of it will be required of all medical men, and 
especially of all lawyers and the higher officials of our prisons. 
L truat that very soon too Bruce Thomson, Wilson and" Nicolson, 
will have Seottish successors among its original investigators 

Tt is quite clear at the outset that every student of criminal 
anthropology must have ever before him the three great fnetors 





‘of —1at, the heredity of the criminal; 2nd, his brain with its 
reactive and resistive qualities that may be entirely different in 


each case; amd 3rd, his environment, with its permanent and 
its immediate effecta, Under the heredity must be taken mto 
account the effects of hereditary diseases, сарт nervous 
diseases in past generations, and the fact of their possible 
transmutation into other diseases in offspring; the elfects of 
privation. and innatrition, of Iawlesaness, of hard strugples for 
life, of ancestral instabilities of all kinds, and of a-social 


conditions: while ntavism and reversions of many sorts may 


be the key to the problem in any individual case or Family. 
Under the brain and its essential qualities there must be 
considered its receptive and ita reactive power, but especially 
its inhibitory power against pain, against “temptation,” and 
a temporarily agreeable and disagreeable things generally. 

he sensibility of the orgun, mentally and bodily, to pleasur- 


à 


explosive in its mode of working; the strength of the organic 





cravings for food, for stimulants, for excitement, and for sexual 
'rütiieation; its educabilitv, its imitative qualities, its intel- 
lectual foree, and the vividness of its power of imagination, 


Anthropol. AT. 


able nnd painful impressions; and whether it is especially 


representation and reminiscénce, are all most important to be -| 


E 
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_ kept in mind; as are also the moral sense and the qualities of 
_ the brain that are the basis of it; the power and natural desire 
to love, imitate, and admire the good, to hate the evil, to be surry 
for lapses from right, and the natural strength of the social 
instincts in the organ. 

Ж The environment must begin with the daily life and sur- 
|  reundings in youth, and must soon to the education, moral and 
T intellectual; the social, physical, and moral atmosphere breathed 
T in youth; the motives towards good or evil presented, and how 
Lo presented; the constant example of friends and companions; 
7. the direct moral und religious precepts and examples. 

4 F Those portions of the brain cortex which have mentalization as 
> their function are unquestionably the examples of the hichest 
> evolution of organised matter to be found in nature, the fullest 

of hereditary qualities, the most powerful, yet the most unstable, 
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und by far the most physiologi y valuable part of man. They 


undoubtedly must be regarded as the vehicle of the goodness of 


the saint and of the badness of the criminal Almost all the 


— questions that arise in the study of the criminal, according to the 


modern school, come to these—“ Have we among us men and 
women whose thental cortex is of such quality that in ordinary 
environment their conduct must necessarily be antisocial and 
lawless?" And if so, " what anatomical, physiological, and 


_ psychological signs are there to distinguish this criminal and his 
cortex?” If there are no such signs then there is no such branch 


of sciénce as criminal anthropology. It will not do to say that the 
sole tests are the social conditions under which the criminal lives ; 
the thing to be tested is his mental cortex, and its reaction is his 
lawlessness, Lombroso, Benedikt and the whole of that school say 
that there are tests by which the criminal may be known; that he 
is a criminal, potentially, long before he is one actually. Our 
British laws virtually deny this, aud of course take no measures to 


meet it There are certain kinda of criminals, the political, the 
_ occasional, the passionate, the socially high pli 





swindler, who are admitted by even the most enthusiustic crim- 


inologists to ће indistinguishable as yet by unatomical or other 


signs. It is only the criminal by habit and repute, the men and 
women of ever recurring convictions, and the criminal who 
becomes so early in life, and romains so, that we practically 


| have to do with for purposes of scientific study. 


It is not my purpose in this paper to attempt to summarise 


L. the numerous and most interesting facts that have been adduced 
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- by Lembroso, Marro, Ferri, Krafft-Ebing, Broen, Benedikt and 


many others as to the size and shape and development of the 
criminals brain, his physiognomy, hig eat, his eye, d his boy 
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these noints, If there is no absolutely marked criminal type 
gen pee ne ar 


e on, there can be no doubt that eriminals fall 


- far below а high or ideal anatomical and physiological standard 


of brain, and body and mind. а are at one on this 
point The weak point in criminal anthrop logy, it seems to 


ma, is that while criminals have been weig ed and measured, 
observed and described, the classes of society from which most 


would be 
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of them: come, but who have not been convicted of br о 
the law, have not been observed in the same way, and the same 
scientific testa have not been applied to'them. A priort there 
à little use in gauging the criminal by the standard of the 
well-fed, the respectable and the comfortably-off clussesof society. 
The really scientific’ method would be to apply the tests to whole 
sections of the lower lubouring classes of society including the 
criminals. As yet, to a certain extent, criminal anthropology 
hasbeen in the hands of the enthusiasts, many of whom have been 
fascinated by its scientific und socinl interest, and have seen 
posue DB more and less than the men of cooler judgment who 
will follow them. We all know that nothing in science was 
seen tall it was looked for, but we know also that almost any- 
thing may be seen which is expected by an = 
ooking at the subject from a social point of view there 
miust almost necessarily be a close affinity between the habitual 
criminal amd the habitual idler and ne'er-do-well and the able- 
bodied pauper. - Going lower down there must be a still closer 
connection between him and the vagrant and the tramp , anil 


the closest of all between him and the prostitute. Up to this 
one gets to the habitual drunkard, that element comes in along 
with the environment and heredity. Whatever’ induces it to 
begin. with, the long continued practice of excess in drinking 
causes A рикша! degeneration in the brain cortex that can be 
demonstrated by the microscope, this producing a dissolution of 
mental and moral inhibition, and frequently breaches of the law. 
There is a large class of human beings whose brains suffer mani- 
festly and admittedly from arres ted development —thecongenitally 
imbecile. Tmbeeility may exist in amy and every degree, and шау 
extend to amy and every mental and moral faculty. A com- 
plete idiot seems to have little connection with a criminal, but 
a man or a woman who is only slightly imbecile in mind Ваз 


шапу anatomical, physiological, and psy chological resem blaneea 


to him. The two conditions unquestionably overlap and 
intermix. Then, Inst of all, epilepsy and typical insanity 
result from a pathological change im the brain cortex, and 
ате diseases just as much as rheumatism is à disease — Yet 


being diseases of the mind organ, human conduct is involved in 
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them, and their effects are nearly always antisocial anil often 
lead to viċe, lawlessness, and criminality. Attacks of these 
disenses often cause permanent damage to the brain cortex, so 
that afterwards the subjects of them, who have before been law- 
abiding men and women, become addicted to crime A man 
y " recover " from attacks of epileps and insanity so that 
damage 


he is not legally ins&ne, ud he may tak Час 
yet after his attacks he may, as the result of his brain damage, 
become addicted to habitual drunkenness, to theft, to sexual 
crime, or to acts of. violente which he had been entirely free 
from before, "Therefore it seems clear that & seientifie criminal 
anthropology which is to cover the whole ground must deal 
with the idle, thë vagrant, the pauper, the prostitute, the 
drunkard, the imbecile, the epileptic, and the insane, aa well 
as the criminal. The brain and the environment respectively 
play very different parts in the causation of those conditions. 
Society has already provided  eounteraetive environments 
«munst the conditions of the brain cortex in the case of 
several of these classes—in the poorhouse, the casual ward, the 
Teformatory, the hospital, and the pauper lunatic asylum. Tt 
would follow thiat if criminal anthropology established physical, 
hereditary, and psychological buses of much criminality, the 
State would have to treat many criminals from an entirely 
different point of view than the punitive methods hitherto 
applied. Such in fact is the contention of the modern school 
of that department of study. qoe rE e 
Without derogating from the great and arduous  Inhours 
of the modern anthropologists, any one in my deparcment of 
medicine, whose daily experience is to sce the human intellect 
and emotions entirely changed, and human conduct utterly 
perverted in highly developed and, in some cases, outwardly 
ideal human beings E nutritional aid dynamical 
changes in the brain cortex that after death exhibits, no change 
of шістенгоріс ирреаганов; впеһ а person with such ‘daily 
experiences tends to attach lesa importance to the gross metliods* 
of anthropometry, and te visible peculiarities in the brain con- 
volutions, Rather one depends on facial, eye and physiognomical 
changes and movements, hecause юз those we get into 
direct contact with the outward expressions of mind — There | 
is no type of criminal physiognomy yet established. One in- 
stinctively attaches great importance also to the proofs of 
diminished sensibility in criminals given by Lombroso, Murro, 


aud Benedikt; above all, one relies on hereditary, developmen- 
tal, and psycholomieal facta to throw light on the distinctive 

au qualities of the criminal. Psychometry, however, will have 
| to be forther pursued before we can fully segregate the criminal. < 
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MA social conditions, after which they all became d 


t Criminal E 

One physiological aspect of the criminal has not, it appears to 
me, obtained Hn observation it is worthy of. It may be called 
the developmental aspect. The term “degeneracy” is in the 
months of all rikors on the subject since Morel’s great work 
written ;' but it is clear thht a degeneracy in a race or 
family may b be a non«levelopment іп the individual. Properly 
peaking, the word degeneracy or degeneration as applied to 
a tissue or organ in an individual implies that at some former 
time it had been normal in constitution, like the degenerations 
of the cerebral cortex in extreme dementia or senility, As 
frequently applied in criminal anthropology it has not this 
"sense; and when applied in the hereditary sense, it does 
not convey a correct meaning. It is quite clear that many 
criminals are so, through the environment having changed in 
the present generation from that of the former, though their brains 





















аге the See their non-criminal ancestry. “We all know ` 


that there are districts of the country where there are actually no 
criminals, It cannot be supp that there are not in those 
district itt ombròso's marks of criminality, 
and all Benedikt's * atypical confluence” of the brain fissures. 






We know that when some of the inhabitants of such districts go. 


to live in our great cities they become habitual criminals. We 
know also that there have been tribes of men who were all 


reasonably social and none of them criminal before a different , 


race came among them with a different standard of morality and 








| together, 
Tt seems clear to me that one of the great factors of the causa- 
tion of criminality ie the same às I laid down in 1889 for 


certam forma of insanity. If thé environments and conditions. 


of life were good, und the same in any race from generation to 


generation, we should have a complete aduptation of the organism. 


totheseenvironments The eontinual proces of too sudden adapta- 
Hon to new environments and new. condifions that is going on 
in our modern life constitutes in my opinion one of the great 
nal factors of criminality as I beleve it does of certain 

жын of Insanity.’ In the course of the development of the 
brain I think it is a certain fact that the later years of adolescence 
aire those in which the great inhibitory, moral, and social faculties 
that fit men and womenkind to live in a well ordered, modern, 
civil society, attain such perfection aa they are capable of in most 
men and women, If we take the twelve years between 13 and 
25 Э average period of adolescence, it is in the latter six that 
E OTE AHP, into that condition, The maximum of 


| Asie ee Tntelleetuelles et Morales." 
| Diseases,” by the author, 3 Ed, p, 257. 
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criminality falls after 25. By far the greater part of the habitnal 
criminals become so in fact before the moral and inhibitory 
faculties have attained full physiological perfection, The 
difficulties of earning a livelihood and the antisocial temp- 
tations are not then greatest. Yet the habitual thief is then 
developed, There is only one kind of temptations then strongest 
and these are connected with thè sexual mimma Looking to the 
psychological peculiarities of the criminal, it is very striking 
that they appear in most instances at the age when the moral 
faculties have not yet attained perfection, but in the normal 
man and woman are taking a special start in growth. Тһе 
conclusion seems supported by many facts that most criminals 
become so at that period through a non-development of cerebral 
qualities which should then be getting normally strong in normal 
individuals. Most habitual criminals are never developed intel- 
lectually too in any sort of all-round way. Their reasoning power 
is apt to lack backbone. They stop short at the narrow intel- 
loctual range of puberty, not going on to that of full adolescence. 
А certain arrest occurs before tho brain cortex attains its highest 
qualities, but after the man has attained a sort of legal responsi- 
bility. He is not technically imbecile, but such arrested brains, 
being subjected to the conditions and severe temptations of a 
highly organised modern city life, cannot. exhibit qualities that 
they do not possess, Their owners toa large extent become the 
professional criminals and prostitutes of our large cities, and 
the tramps, idlers, paupers, and stupid unenergetice denizens of 
our country places, Given this quality of an undeveloped 
brain in its higher intellectual and moral qualities, the environ- 
ment then determines the class to which it gravitates, The brain 
has attained almost its full size und weight, but its cells have 
‚ Hot reached perfection in their physiological qualities, notably 
not in the most valuable quality of all, that of inhibition. It is 
& striking fact too that the early years of adolescence which 
immediately succeed poe between 13 and 18 yenrs of ате, 
ure those in which epilepsy arises in. the greatest degree; these 
six years producing one-third of all the cases of this disease. 
Now most authors are disposed to attribute epilepsy to a certain 
kind of dituinished inhibition in the motor centres of the brain. 
Motor centres uearly always precede mental centres in develop- 
ment, The preat outward likenessof the epileptic and the criminal 
brain is one of the most striking of Benedikt's observations. 

It is in the later years of adolescence that the peculiar form 
of insanity incidental to this period of life ig most seem, 
and there secur at this period also a series of lesser mental 
and moral changes and perversities which are unqueationably 
allied to eriminality in all classes, amd often take the form of 
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criminality in the lower social grades of society. They lie between 


insanity aud criminality. 2nness, amountine to uncontrol- 
lable craving (dipsomania), is one marked form of this moral dis- 
turbance, They consist in some cases of stupidity and lethargy, 
in duty; or they consist in an a-soci rer ne 








E15 | or anti ж 1 
at this, n y, one of the most social of all ages; or they 


take the form of n causeless aversion tò father, mother, sister, or 





| gard of duty and 
the ties of affection; or they take the form of 


general incom- 


< patibility of temper, or of impractieable visionary scheming 
and want of common sense; or we have sudden immoralities 
contrary to the bent of the former life; or pervèrted sexual and | ^ 





eproduetive trains of thought dominate the mind and uflect the 
conduct All these mental and moral sy ptoms I have seen in 
ihe adolescent members of neurotic families, some of whom went 
through such phases of life and recovered from thom as they 
might do from measles, and they were therefore proved to be patho- 
logical. What were “symptoms of disease" to me would cer- 
AM been to the policeman and the magistrate evident 
woofs of = criminality." What were controlled and cared for in 
the members of a well-to-lo family would probably have been 
neglected in a poor one. In the one instance the doctor looks 
“case, in the other tke policeman locks up the 
criminal”; yet they are both equally phases of the same kind 
of pathological brain development due to hereditary weakness. 
There is a curious and in itself an unimportant change in the 
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hard palate, which is found with such frequency in criminals in 


common with idiota, congenital imbeciles, epileptics, and the 
adolescent insane, to whom I have just referred, as compared 
with the general population, that it ssems strongly to confirm 
of development of brain. As can be readily seen the hard 
palate has a very close relationship to the base of the 
anterior lobes of the brain in man No doubt the base of 
the skull there follows, and is directly controlled trophically 
by the development of the brain that it encloses and protects. 
lf the brain base is narrowed laterally so is the skull base, and 














that would imply a contraction of the hard palate which 


í 


hangs from it, and is in reality an integral part of it. But 


why does not the palate arch in that case simply become a 


narrow arch of the normal form ? There are two reasons ag | 


this. In the first place the palate is a part of the alimentary 






system, and follows the development of that ruther than 
1e nervous system. Secondly, if the brain base was arrested 
in growth shortly before or after birth while the palate bones 
Q2 
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‘were prowing fast like the rest of the alimentary system, then 


they would not have room for expansion, and would be thrown 
into a high vaulted or V-shaped arch. The palate bones continue 
to grow and develop normally in fact, while the skull base does 
not expand proportionally. If again the anterior lobes of the 
brain—and they are in my opinion the chief higher mental 
centres—do not grow In antero-posterior size, then the palate 
bones are confined antero-posteriorly,and we have a high deformed 
arch im that di These conditions are found in every 
dese, shadi inte the normal palate aroh. I divided the 
A 


pa ie Peseta into the * Typical," the “Neurotic,” and the 


“Deformed”; and the following table shows the results in the 


general population, among criminals, in the insane (acquired 


insanity), in epilepties, in those suffering from adolescent i insanit S 
and in ы imbectlon and idiots. қ 


Ғнкасияст оғ тын Тннвк Ттғия оғ Рагатиз іе Ғаптогя Стаязия 
TrR&ONS EXAMIXHD, 
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Зо far as this indication goes, if indeed itis an инсана. 
many criminals suffer from a developmental brain defect, 


analogous to that from which we know epileptics, the adolescent 
insane, and those congenitally weak-minded suffer, I look on 


adolescent insanity aa being clearly a developmental instability due. 


to hereditary weakness. It occurs in greatest. frequency duri 
the last stage of development of all, between 22 and 25, the mid 


cortex being the highest of all: and the last to attaih perfection. 


I have scarcely touched on the anthropology—nsing the word 
in its wide sense of the study of man in structure and function, 
in body and mind—of the juvenile eriminal who becomes во 





əнші photographs in.” "The Neurvecs of Development,” " by the. 
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under the age of puberty. He no doubt шау be a criminal by 
environment and by education, just as other children become dili- 
gent attendera of church or readers of good books. But there are 
many eases on record, and | have seen and studied several others, 
5 where this explanation will not explain all the facts, nnd m whom, 
— therefore, I had to assume an original, inherent non-development 

— wf inhibition and moral faculty, where crime was truly * instinc- 
$ tive" and normal to the particular individual, and where no 
_ responsibility, legal or moral, could be attached to the subjects 

E of these crimes or vices. In such cases morality does not exist 
р because its brain basis does not exist. I have no hesitation in 
lacing in the “developmental " anthropological species of 
criminals the child in an educated family about whom ] am con- 
sulted, who at T or 8 cannot be made to see the difference between 
| right and wrong, truth and falsehood, who steals, breaks crockery 
and furniture, tortures and kills animals, has not the elements of 

the virtues of reverence, respect, and obedience, and does all this 
surreptitiously and perhaps with cunning, blaming others for his 
transoressions, and resenting punishment as an injustice. I often 

| see no essential difference between this child and the criminal 
af 11 or 12 whom I am asked by the Crown agent to visit in 
| prison where he or she lies under the charge uf deliberate murder 
of a little brother, or of setting fire to the house. It scarcely 
admits of a doubt that criminal anthropology is on a sure basis 





of physiological fact when it pronounces such а сазе а criminal ^ 


through its organisation and not through tts environment. 

The considerations to which I have directed attention seem tà 
point to two great sources of eriminality. First, thé not fully 
evolved man who might do his wórk well enough in a primitive 
‘society, but who cannot accommodate himself to the conditions 
of a highly organised and largely artificial modern society. 


Secondly, the non-developed man, whose development has been 


| 

8 ‘pathologically arrested towards the end of the period of ado- 
1 . leseence, just before the inhibitory and moral faculties had 
| attained normal strength, there being in him often a slight 


b. intellectual impairment also. 
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in the Northern States of the West Coast of Mexico, seem likely 
to furnish an importunt link in the problem of the prehistoric 


u.—Rock Inscriptions of Sinaloa. | 295 — 


Te character and surrounding features of. the rock inscriptions 
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O. H. HowaRrTH.—On the Rock Inscriptions 


colonization of Central America. So far ns I am aware bnt 
little attention has yet been attracted to the records of antiquity 
which exist in these States, owing partly to the fact that they 
are not distinguished by any remarkable structural remains 
like those which offer such extraordinary interest to the 
explorer in the Southern States; and partly perhaps to the fact 
that local reports of them are not such as to invite a laborious 
journey of research. While the great palaces of Palenque and 
Yucatan are centres of superstitious tradition, tending rather 
towards an exaggerated description on the part of the present 
inhabitants, the mere rock carvings of the North West States 
are not of n nature to impress the native population as being of 
any interest. Consequently they are not usually to be heard af 
or traced without somewhat persistent enquiry. | 
_ During a recent sojourn of some months in the State of 
Sinalon, the result of a few such investigations—condueted 
only as time and opportunity allowed—hns caused me no little 
surprise at the wealth of early records revealed one after another 
in a region hitherto thought to be barren of interest as compared 
with other parts of Central America. | 
. With the examination of each successive group of rock 
inscriptions which has thus come under my notice, Г have 
found the conviction growing upon me that here is at least a 
strongly suggestive argument pointing to Pacific immieration— 
that is, the introduction of a contingent of population from the 
Asiatie Continent. | | | | 
I proceed first to describe shortly the character and locality 
of the inscriptions which I have illustrated from sketched 
copies, taken at points which seemed to me of the greatest 
importance, For the present purpose I confine myself, for 
reasons to he indicate зана эс to the group known to the 
local natives as Los Labrados, from which (with a single 
exception) my illustrations are taken. The locality is a 
remarkable one in several respects; and it is necessary to 
describe briefly the general characteristics of the surrounding 
The eastern boundary of the State of Sinaloa runs approxi- 
mately north and south down the centre of the Sierra Madre 
range—here some 150 to 200 miles in width. From the foot- 
hills of the mountains a country more or less hilly slopes to the 
Pacific coast, and almost the whole of this eountry throughout 
the length of the State, except where occupied bv villages and 
enltivation, is covered by a bushy jungle, not impenetrable, but 
remarkably uniform in growth, Several rivers flow down with 
п AE direct eourse from the mountains to the ocean; 
but os this distance does not much exeeed 100 miles, they are 
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not of sufficient volume to be navigable, and, if not actually dry, 


are for the most ие nta very ebb during the dry season 
AY 


Detober to. May. The ocean shore, except where inter- 
rupted by an oceasional headland or low bluff, usually presents 
a broad expanse of sandy beach, fringed by the bush which 
extends from its upper edge into the interior. At the river 
running parallel to the shore. 

` The mouth of the river Piaxtla, at which point I obtained the 
first definite information respecting the Labrados, or “ worked” 
ae opens into a little bay сені protected by a hilly penin- 


amployed as an anchoraze and landing place or small 1 


trading schooners. 
It is situated about 35 miles north of the port of Mazatlan; 

excepting a small oustom-house with one officer, and two 
huts occupied by Mexican: Indians, the spot has no 
on. Southward from this point, a broad sloping beach 
sweeps away for many miles, broken only by a single 
abrupt headland, which has to be crossed by riding through 
At a point about five miles south of this headland, and ten or 
eleven from the Pinxtla, I found that the beach became some- 
what suddenly strewn with epi boulders of a dark blue open- 
grained basaltic rock, possibly the terminal of some ancient lava 
stream, covering the whole foreshore from the edge of the bush 
down to the sea, and into it, and extending along the beach for 
a distance of about a quarter of a mile. The boulders are more 
or Jess rounded and weather-worn, and appear for the most part to 
be separate masses, with a bulk of probably four or five up to 
fifteen or twenty tons each. 

Immediately on approaching these rocks I observed that a 













large жүгін at them Were covered with what were at one time 1 д 
deeply graven figures, of great number and variety, some of 


which were of a type already familiar to me amongst the rock 
carvings up the rivers. But the occurrence of this vast series 
и Бы extending from the brow of the beach down 
to the waves, and apparently even into the sea, in a locality of 
such singular desolation and solitude, was far more striking than 
any of those I had riously scen on the river cliffs, within 
reach of fertile and habitable spots. Here was a complete 


absence of every feature that could temp human settlement; 


a dreary waste of exposed and inhospitable shore, a trackless 
and unbroken jungle for leagues inland, and not even a sign of 
ша ИА Tel or x doses EM 

The figures shown on the accompanying diagrams are 
selected from those which remained in the best preservation, 
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and could be copied without uncertainty. Many of the others, 
according to the position or exposure of the surfaces, were more 
or less obliterated, especially: towards the water's: edge, where 
they have been subjected for centuries to the direct action of 
the wind and spray, The groove ia generally of a uniform width 
of three-quarters to one inch, apparently cut by vertical hammer- 






ing upon a sharp-pointed instrument—presumnbly of hard stone. 
The figures ик on the Пах ams are about one-half the 
full size, The constant yariety throughout the entire series is 
very remarkable, considering the immense amount of labour 
represented ; there being, so far as I was able to observe, no two 
figures exactly or even nearly identical. I t is noticeable that 
there seem to be three classes. of figures distinguishable, viz:— 
1. EPUM уре, in which the human or an animal 
form is the basis; with or without appendages of a 
symbolic character. | ! 
2. Detached figures of a purely ornamental order, often 





accurately symmetric, and also with or without similu 
appendaces, UE i without 

9. Figures possibly symbolic, but so conventionalised as 
strongly to suggest the idea of written letters or words, 


and in one or two cases, of a continuous legend. 


It is hardly necessary to remark that amongst the present 
people of the surrounding country there is no trace whatever of 
any knowledee, either pretended or traditional, as to the origin 
of these inscriptions. — The same applies to numerous other 
instances of similar work upon rock-faces along the course of the 
rivers which I examined of was told of, extending up to the 
mountains, and in some cases far up into the ravines of the 
main range. | | 

Amongst the most remarkable of these I may mention those 
of the Elota river at 30 miles inland ; those of Cerrito, on the 
same river, 15 miles inland, one of which is included, for the 
sake of comparison, amongst the present illustrations ; those of 
Apguacaliente, new | 
the mining camp of uestri Señora on а stream among the 
head waters of the Elota, almost in the heart of the Sierra Madre 
- and those of. Siqueros on the Mazatlan river about 40 miles up, 

There are many more as to which my information is not yet 
sufficiently definite to be worth recording. | | 

The value of these rock-writin 5 154 key to that contingent 
of ancient population which spread over these cousts and vallavs 
, Seems to me of a very special character. I wish now to ask 

. Wüention to the particular external evidences in this case, which 
| Воші more or less positively towards that theory of Pacific 





























Soquititan, amougst the foothills ; those near : 
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| сзи the first piace it is, I believe, an ascertained fact that : 
- . within historie times storm-driven vessels from the Asiatic — Р, 
Continent have heen cast upon North American shores, and m 
eepocially during that period when the trade bétween Japan KU 
| Spain, by way of Acapuleo as an intermediate port, was not. — 9 
inchhaidarible. ‘This having occurred during an epoch when | 
there is no reason for assuming that the means and conditions a 
of navigation had materially improved, it can scarcely be argued . 
that it did not occur at intervals in far earlier times; There (( 
is no reason for assuming that the physieal conditions have || 
materially altered. The ocean current which sweeps down from . 
Japanese seas towards the Californian shores, anil thence, 3 
rounding the point of the Lower California Peninsula, impinges 77 
upon the Mexican coast, probably, if not certainly, took. the 
same course in the primitive ages of the human гасе. Тһе _ 
prevailing north-westerly pales which traverse those seas nnd — — 
coasts to-day must also be assumed to have existed then. Here | 
on the site of Los Labrados we have the evidences of long 7 
residence at a singularly uninviting portion of the coast, by a 
people who for some reason were induced to spond an extra- 
onlinary amount of labour in leaving a permanent record of 
occupancy. If these writings | are of the nature of a ~ 
memorial, cin any such reason be conceived stronger than that м 
of commemorating their wreck and subsequent deliverance on — 3 
the shores of a newly-discovered land? Necessity compelled 
them to form a settlement at the first point where their feet — —— 
found a resting place after weeks or months of hopeless drifting; |” 
and this point is the very spot one would bave picked out aa 
the scene of landing of a vessel which, having escaped the rocks 
of Cape St. Lucas, was hurried on under stress of the known 
winds and currents to the mainland of Sinalon. 
We can trace these definite probabilities still further. After __ 
д ea ues for existence at à spot where cultivation was 
d water scarce, such a people would be led to 
explore with eaution in both directions along the const. In | 
doing so they would encounter the habitat of the alligator or 
caiman, a head of which appears carved roughly out of a. 
‘projecting angle on one of the Labrados rocks. Meeting with 
ы the river outlets they would follow up the valleys where abun- 
А dant water and patches of open cultivable soil would at once _ 
| invite new settlement. Here they would inscribe fresh records 
of the same, or a more developed type than the former ones, 1 
perha only returning to their original colony for the purpose 23 
of adding something to the historic story of their arrival, ОГ. 
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230 O. H. HowazrH.—Hocl ен of Sinaloa, 


such inland records, ns already noted, almost every river valley 
in Sinaloa affords examples. 

Whether, or how soon, they here encountered the traditions 
and customs of the interior tribes of Mexico can scarcely yet be 

There is one half-obliterated ent of an 

oa tke Elota river, which Tam еи to sae, 
as the Mexican Eagle and Serpent, associated with figures of 
the same type as those of the Labrados. But without further 
confirmation it is not certain that in ancient times this 
distinctly southern symbol had crossed the Sierra Madre so far 
up. The absence of such would seem further to confirm the 
original independence of source of the Labrados inscriptions. 

A further negative evidence is the absence of all the structural 
and industrial remains with which research has made us 
familiar on the sites of the interior. A people thus cast away 
im a strange country would be so thrown upon the immediate 
resources of the spot. that they would doubtless have gradually 
deserted it without having develuped, or learned from other 
sources, those methods of construction or manufacture which 
indicate a long period of occupation. Whereas, if we assume 
them to have been a tribe who strated. the mountains 
from the interior, or arrived at these settlements coustwise 
from the sonth, it would be difficult т account for the complete 
pa of the implements, weapous, pottery, clay figures, and 

scattered 





so forth, which are so widely scattered through the interior, 
and in many cases were undoubtedly conveyed for long 
distances. 


Their dwellings and implements, on the contrary, would for 
а long period be of the most perishable sort, and henée one 
would not expect to find any remains of them on these original 
settlements The only relics of human oecupation of any kind 
whatever which I could find or hear of in the neighbourhood 
of the Labrados were a couple of rough burial pits, in whith, 
from the description given to me, the remains interred had 
evidently been burnt. This was also the case in some similar 
pits on the river lands near the mouth of the Piaxtla, 
At the present point of this enquiry one cannot venture to 
lay much stress upon the internal evidences of the writings 
themselves, though it cannot be denied that they offer the 
strongest temptations to do so, Further study and comparison _ 
eannot fail to throw light on their relations with other sources, 
and I am convinced. that a thorough examination of the Sinaloa 
arts would yield resulta of more than ordinary interest, 
t by Me. D jiy, ба quote iwo remarks made to më 
Шү тоому е сы the Japan Society, on 
_ ooking through the sketches: The tapered figure marked A 
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robat decidedly South Sea Island 
in character ; Add Ux rur recom ca use Mp filled with 
a croas (but without the radial processes shown in e drawing) 
is, as a matter of fact, the Japanese crest of Satsuma.” 


tever may be the value of these stiggestions, it cannot, 
evidently, be | 





y established until the identities im. question 
are further | That the great majotity of these figures are 
the result of careful design, and not of mere idle caprice, cannot 
be disputed if А кайс: A amount of persistent manual . 
labour employed in their formation. Their peculiar situntion, 
and the evidences of their gradual extension until they met 
with and became merged in characters from another source, 
are, in шу view, a forcible argument in favour of the origin 
I have ventured to suggest. 
It | nt least be a matter for no sug iau par жаа 
c ion of the Ja that they can claim the 
елегі euin oí TAGES of Central -America as an offshoot 
of their own ancestry, should prove to be not wholly without 
foundation. 








Discrsstox. 


Mr. Datooro Gon, Hon. Secretary of the Japan Society, Chan- 
cellor, Imperial Japanese Consulate-General i said: It 
is an honour to me to be eallod upon to speak on the exceedingly 
interesting and vdd "speed es fne by ие ниен 
ЕЕ Бара асты the апе ave learned the snbject 

LR more than I can E any remarks to it. So 
far as T conid understand, Mi Howarth has done a great deal towards | 
the confirmation of the belief that already exista, by the addi- 


tional discoveries he made in Mexico, that that country has some — - 


connection with the Asiatic countries, and in doing so he laid stress 
npon the rock een in Mexico shown here to-night. While 
Tam quite read join him in the belief, I must say that I do not 
кве any resemblances. in those | frares of the inscriptions with the 
| H characters in Japan, known as Hibunci or sun letters, 
nor do T find similarity in the Amo writing. Moreover, I 
should like to remind the lecturer, who said that one of the i 

tions has the crest of the Prince of Satsuma, that that identification 
will not give any weight on his assertion, since the former must be 
a thing of several thousand years old, whilst the latter has had 
only a seven or eight centuries’ existence. There are, however, 
many evidences which strengthen the belief. Someone is said to 
have pointed out the names of рмен Алена жола см, 
Ohio, &e, which are strikingly Јар ; whereas the other is 
credited to the discovery of certain des Wigs asd badges toad By tie 
South American Indian, remarkably similar to those Е: 
I believe, therefore, that if the communication of Mr. Howurth's 
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al Society of Japan, 


discoveries wore made to the Anthropological Soc 
to to-night would be 


the most valuable information we listened 5 
` pratefnlly received and profitably used by them in throwing the 
light of research on the subject. In suggesting this, I bez to ex- 
press my appreciation of the discovery of these valuable and 
interesting materials for science. $ RA Ej 
Mr. Lews thought the carving which had been considered to 
represent the head of a horse was much more like that of an alli- 
gator. The carvings hed general, bat nob, eo far as he remembered, 
an exact resemblance to others which had been brought before them. 
They probably had some meaning, but he did not tinnk they were 
alphabetic, or even syllabic, He hoped Mr. Howarth would supply 
the Institute with copies to be preserved for comparison and 
reference. 
Mr. Howarra: The reason for drawing sp ial attention to the 
distinction between the three classes of inscription at Los Labrados, 
is that they seem to afford evidence as to the original writers having 
gradually encountered and adopted the ideas and iconographic 
forms used by the inhabitants of the interior. This is especially 
suggested by the variation in the types of inscription one meeta 
with by tracing and follewing the work of these people up the 
rivers, as they began to leave the const and penetmte into the 
mountains. The figures based upon human or animal forma, as 
distinguished from the purely ornamental and also from those 
| king clearly of the character of letters, seem to reveal this 
gradual introduction of the recognisable types from the Mexico 
valley and southern interior very clearly. As to the remark made 
about the recurrence of the same character or letter in the maerip- 
tions, it will be observed that even in the short continuons inscrip- 
tion given amongst the Labrados series of aketches, there is one 
distinct instance of such recurrence. The test ME letter 


letters, but 


with » zigzag tail is repeated in combination with o 
it is, nevertheless, an unmistakable repetition. 





Ön the use of NARCOTICS by the NICOBAR ISLANDERS, imit certain 
DEFORMATIONS connected therewith. Ву E. Н. MAN. . 


AT previous meetings of the Institute I have had the pleasure 
- ef contributing sundry papers on the constitution and culture 
~~ of the Nicobar Islanders, and in the short time at my disposal 
| E I propose making a few remarks оп their use of narcotics 
and the physical peculiarities produced thereby. | | 
-  . Among the numerous races of Transgangetic India and the 
Malayan Archipelago who intentionally stain their teeth by the 
| constant use.of betelnut snd pém (Chavieu betel), without sub- 
$ sequently cleansing, must be included the natives of these 
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islande where both sexes alike indulge in this, to us, objection- EC 21 


able habit : in common with the Javanese, Peguans, and Kasias, | (| 
mentioned by the late Sir Henry Yule, they ridicule persona ^ 
қ who allow their teeth to resemble—in respect to colour—those = = 
of dogs, monkeys, and——Dengalis (!): shiri dm“ like a dog" | 
гот shirt nàót, " like à pig are common replies when asked what |. 
enuses their dislike to clean, white teeth* They affirm, moreover, — -/ 


"там ТШ ТЫ 
4 
“ 
А 





that a man with white teeth would have little chance of obtaining — 5 
a wife among their own people, and I bave known, as an instance _ | 
in point, two adult brothers at Teressa, the sons of a headman, . 3. 
who until their twentieth year abstained from the practice, but — 
` ultimately found themselves compelled to conform to it in order dM 
to find favour in the eyes of their sweethearts. They were both М 
naturally good-looking and well-made specimens of theirrace, —— 
‘but their white teeth effectually barred all their prospects of © 
Mr. Busch, writing in 1845, remarked that the exeesajve use — 
of betel-nut with pn and quick-lime “can hardly fail to injure | 
their health, and perhaps it may be one cause of their generally М 
not arriving at any advanced age nor being very prolific.” ~~ 
Present experience, however, tends to the belief that, when T 
compared with races similarly situated, the Nicobarese are not " 
behind the rest of mankind in respect to longevity, while, | 
judging from the ratio of children to the adult for the СЛИ 
ae of Car Nicobar and Chowra may be fairly described as 
The custom is regarded with favour on various grounds, _ 
namely, as improving the personal appearance, as being agree- — 
uble to the taste, as strengthening to the gums, and possibly | 
preservative of the teeth; it is further valuable in allaying the | 
‘pangs of wy ad while hunting, travelling, or otherwise engaged ~~ 
at a distance from home or beyond the reach of provisions ; others |” 
again hold that the tone of the digestive organs ia thus improved, ر‎ | 
and affirm that attacks of fever are thereby mitigated, if nob — f 
entirely prevented. The fact that the breath is rendered va 
| fragrant, provided the mouth ts subsequently rinsed or cleansed, | 
| does not appear to enter into their consideration, nor do they | ; 
imagine that the practice is beneficial in any disease except | 
_ fever. Tt is curious to note that the habit which has so strong m 
á a hold upon them has little or no effect on the keenness of their 
. sense of taste, or on their powers of mastication, neither does _ 
E wit 
] l-Fide* Journ. Anthrop. Inst," Fob, 1880. — 3 4 
B * Aa the black encrustation, however thick ib may become, being merely — | 
Г Tegrable satiér, breaks off if left exposed, and ia md ep" ie alae D 
е; eth of a disinterred body, the term shiri dm, “like a departed spirit," is also — 
Г. used to describe a person who has white teeth. | “4 









it impair their general health, nor prejudici 
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appetite for ordinary food. 

The custom of betel-chewing is usually commenced by both 
sexes about the tenth or twelfth year, but instances are 
means ture of children of from four to six years of age who have 
already become. addicted to it; parenta, however, ordinarily 
discourage such infantile preeocity, | 

The quid is usually taken the first thing in the morning, and 
repeated at frequent intervals during the day, so that “ betel 
quid-taking-period" forms one of their computations of time, 
and implies an interval of some fifteen minutes’ duration, 

At Car Nicobar and Chowra, in order ta prevent an aceummu- 
lation of lime and vegetable matter on and between the teeth 
while indulging in this Practice, betel-chewers are in the habit 
from time to time of rubbing the outer surface of their teeth 
with a small plug of tobaceo, which is then inserted between the 
upper lips and the incisors, where it ig retained for subsequent 
similar use, and in order to impart a certain flavour to the quid, 
from which, however, it is kept entirely apart ; this is called 
kanpan-ok-lanap, and is never swallowed ; it is chanced perhaps 
two or three times in the course of the day, during which period 
eight or ten betel-quids may be disposed of. At Tereasa and 
Eompoka shell-lime js added to same of their leaf-tobacco and 
employed in the same manner. | 

The natives of Car Nicobar generally swallow the quid 
gradually after it is thoroughly chewed, but at the other islands 
the more common practice isto eject it, If desirous of taking 
a drink, or tasting some dainty, while engaged in betel-chewing, 
and the quid be not in a fit state to be swallowed, a Car Nico- 
barese will at once spit it out, but at the other islands the half- 
chewed quid is held in the hand and replaced as soon as the 
craving o the moment has been satisfie N | 

In the Central and Southern portions of the group the betel- 
which fact, together with n lect—except among those who, 
from > their "x Gre M niat and comfort, rub or 
pick the teeth, or rinse the mouth after the disposal of each 
quid—aecounta for the extraordinary and unsightly encrustations 
50 commonly observed on the teeth of the middle-aged and 
elderly members of the various communities in these islands, 

The shell-lime is usually placed in a folded chavica leaf with 
à piece of betel-nut, and thé whole is crammed into the month : 


pis Ie end dirae dalanda it is customary to break ‘off the pointed tip of the 
is balim рай гарне р-Б n, 
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~ those who have loose teeth or none usually masticate the quid 
in à species of. mortar or crusher' before attempting to chew it; 
it ia also a common practice with the villigers In this portion of 
the grou to add to the half-chewed quid : а plug of tobaceo to 
ақы; flavour of the other i 

шош is another habit which на: in from a very 
early age? and several kinds of tobacco have been introduced hy 
tralers from different countries, but that which is most largely 
used at the ; day is the Chinese variety made up in paper 





packets Until recently, tobacco has been cultivated only at 


Teressa, but an attempt is now being made to grow it also at 


Oar Nicobar; the date of the introduction of tobacco at Teressa a 






is unknown, but the probabilities are in favour of some perio 
within the last hundred years, and. the variety is believed to be 
that commonly cultivated in Burma, whence the seod was 
EM originally obtained.’ 

In those islands—notably in the Southern group—at which 
trade is slack and a stock of tobacco liable to be exhausted, while 
fresh supplies are uncertain, the natives arein the habit of eking 
out their slender stores of the fragrant weed by wrapping all 

¥ possess in the e leaves af the Muacaranga атат, which, 
hile well adapted for this purpose by keeping the tobacco 
fresh, has also the desirable property of absorbing some of the 
aroma, 80 that when emptied of their contents they in turn can 
be s foute de miens. 
Except in the case of cheroots received from visitors, tobacco 





EE invariably smoked in the form of cigarettes, Although the 


Nipa ee flourishes in these islands, and Arcee spathes are 
always бы obtainable, they are not used by the Nicobarese, 
as by the Malays and Burmans, for making cigarette wrappers ; 

at the northernmost islands the skin of the Pandamus lent 
(uncultivated variety) is used," while in the Central and Southern 


groups respectively, the the dried leaves of two plants admirably 


* This imple РН fern. Hoo IE MM 





i itis ; i s don t chew siio ERR es the more. 
* At Car Nicobar the generic name of all varieties is “ fabáka." E 
| * The leaf of the lócally-grown tobacco is plucked in the dry semon, and ia 
ended by the st | nteri eir 


Vides Mey ari deied ry the smoke sufficiently io be reudy, either for einoking 
Ree M 






| ves, first serape both sides of the several time with 
the blade of & knife, whereby the leaf is mnde pliant; afer this the rolling of 


SNAM ERE Wed (s de Can ean be seeomplished hy either sex. 
Ee Oen and Southern islands rejuires no such pre- 
Mex, an дысы there are made by both sexes, 


ten days. | 
п адан leaf to serre as a cigarette r, the women, an 
P evel Tal ber 


sa 
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the Use of Nareotics 


adapted for the purpose are similarly employed; the tobacco 
S icd in аб af leaf, is rolled shawls toa length of 
.9 to 4 mches.' ү” a | 
No other substances than those above-mentioned are chewed 
or smoked and there are no ceremonies connected with either 
habit. The shell lime for the qua із usually kept in a small 
eoconut-shell box which, together with a packet оҒ СЛагіса 
leaves and some betel-nuts, are placed in a spathe box or other 
receptacle: many persons now-a-days possess themselves of the 
rdinary laequer box with trays which are commonly made and 
used in Burma for this purpose. ps Кез 
` The betel-nut (reca Catechuy is now no longer cultivated, 
being plentiful in all the islands, indeed in some parts the pro- 
duce is so much in excess of the local requirements as to allow 
of a fair quantity being exported Three varieties of the betel- 
leaf pepper vine are found in these islands, viz:—Cheview betel, 
which is cultivated, and, from the fact that it was introduced 
into the group, is called “ akai-kaliny” (lit. the foreien betel- 
leaf) ; secondly, Chavica wacrostachya, called " akai-ka," an indi- 
genous variety which is less esteemed and is reserved chiefly for 
use during periods of mourning or for ehildren when acquiring 
the habit; a third variety, not yet identified, is also indigenous, 
it is called “ akai-Ezn " (lit. * monkey-betel-nut ") and is never 
used, 4 
' Betel-chewing, itshould be added, is also in vogue among the 
Shom Pen, but whether it has been adopted—as seems most 
probable—in recent years since they have entered into amicable 
relations with the coast people, and have through their agency 
bean able to procure shell-lime and extend the cultivation of 
the edible Arcca-nut, or whether the practice dates from more 
^ . remote times, is impossible at the present day to determine. 
~ They have also learnt to smoke, and I have seen youths, when 
‘supplied with a little tobacco, set to work manufacturing cigar- 
ettes for themselves. Ж | | № 
In close connection with the practice we have been consider- 
ing is a physical peculiarity resulting from it, and which 
amounts almost to a deformation. А at 
In Dr. Rink's interesting sketch of his visit to the Nicobars 
іп 1846 occurs the following passage: “the frequent use of 
betel and lime in the first place gives them black teeth ; this 
they attempt to increase by rubbing: they file off the enamel 
and by manipulation with some kind of acid juices they pro- 
duce such on effect that the teeth swell to a spongy mass, and 
' These mre known by the names damisf (also foi-muii), dmomam Жүнейі 
(Жат), мі rier geke E eS E EH ine ot yet otic ics 


























by the Nicobar Islanders, 937 ae 


this does not succeed, but in others the incisors are actually 
changed into one continuous mass which projects from the 
mouth because the lips canmot close on account of its large 
size" As nothing can at the present day be ascertained even 
from individuals of seventy years of age in confirmation of the 
above statement it is probable that Dr. Rink either obtained 
his information from some untrustworthy source or formed an 
incorrect judgment from what he himself observed in respect 
to the extraordinary dental encrustation, which is the result, 
though not the object, of the habit which conduces to its forma- 
tion. To quote another authority on the Nicobars—Pére 
Barbe: “men and women nse mo inte a quantity of betel-nut, 
lime, and betel-leaves that their teeth are as black as ink, and 
the space between them being filled with that matter they ка 
as a solid piece, much like the horn invested in the mouth of 
the tortoise.” This custom, which is confined almost entirely to 
the communities of the Central and Southern islands, may be, I 
think, attributed to the following causes :—1st, in these portions 
of the group the natives. are not in the habit of rubbing ar 
cleaning their teeth with a tobacco quid (i-td-koicha) as ia the 
ease elsewhere; and 2ndly, they commonly eat the unripe 
Areea-nut in preference to the ripe, using at the same time 
excessive quantities of quick-lime with every quid. It would 
seem, however, that increased intercourse with aliens is at the 
present day leading to the gradual abandonment of the custom, 








as is evidenced by the decrease in the number of persons who ҮЗ | 


Teeth thickly encrusted in the manner above described are 
styled “ yen-kandp,” and a period of a few weeks suffices to pro- 
duce the deformation, provided that the individual desiring this 
disligurement takes the betel-quid frequently, cuts wp his food 
to avoid mastication, and carefully abstains from picking 
or raeng hia teeth. Only two cases of " yefi-bendp" have 
hitherto obaerved among the Mom Pen, both bei 
women, one on the east, and the other on the west, const 
Great Nicobar. Ine | 

In connection with the foregoing physical peculiarities, albeit 
unintentionally produced, it will be of interest to note in this 
place certain cranial and facinl deformations which are 
practised among the Nicobarese, but not universally or to the 
same extent in each community. 
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іе use of the unripe nut js unirersal in the Southern group, and is pre- 
by those in the Central group whose tek xr nob LE Rid wc des 
artial to the condition of torpor, lethargy, and semi-intoxication which is said 
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Е.Н. Маз,-Ол the Use of Narcotics 


When exhibiting and describing some ethnological в 
from Borneo at the Anthropologica! Institute in Docesiber, 1885, 
Mr. W. M. Croker drew attention to the fact that, although the 
numerous tribes along the north-west coast of that large island 
are known to belong to one great family, singular differences are 
found to exist in certain of their manners and customs, and, in 
support of his statement, he mentioned that the practice of 
finttening the foreheads of children is confined to one only of 
these tribes. Among the Nicobarese a similar diversity of 
custom prevail; the natives of the Central and Southern 
islands (excepting the Shom Рт ог inland tribe) are singular 
among their compatriots in their adherence to the augen 
of CRAE COPIA TONE; and in the و‎ seoogniz 
as it does in the majority of cases A marked difference in 
the shape of Шы кы E 
ufficient to enable an observer, after studying members of the 
Northern and Southern sections of the group, to classify them 
with the utmost confidence, and when on further а 
other existing peculiarities in the several tribes are noted, he 
is able to distinguish with the hke certainty the individual 
members of the different communities. 
As the flattening of the occiput and forehead (Loi. -ta-pitdnh) 
is considered of the highest importance by the communities of 
i | islands it will be well to describe the 
process in detail. Seated cross-legged on the floor of the hut 
near the hearth, the mother lays the infant—be it boy or girl— 
s her knee, with a small pillow (eu£oma-koi) or 























din eR Mo head ; her 
о pad about 10 inches long under its warming 
hands from time to time at the fire, or over the flame of the 
rude lamp, if night have set in, she gently p nesses the brow 
with the palm and out-spread fingers of both hands for an hour 
or more at a time, taking care the while never to exert such 
foree as might cause the little one even momentary discomfort; 
celle hate has, indeed, rather a soothing effect, for the child 
falls placidly asleep ming the process.* The desired 
Ba is, of course, thus prod only by very slow degrees 
and the habit is seldom abandoned until the т is old enough 
to run about, and accordingly resents the enforced hours of 
inaction and confinement to one position ; the skull also is by 
that time (the second or third year) hardly soft enough to be 









„1 The prevailing form of skull amang the Nieobarese is believed to be 
EE Fett А саната apy by Prof. Flower, ЕЗ 


Which omad Кык be the ease if instruments were teed, such a2 were 
exhibited by Mr. Croker, na employed by the Milanows for tho like purpose, - 





by the Nicobar Islanders, 289 | 
affected by such gentle measures. The sole object of the - 


aetice is declared to be the improvement of the appearance of 
н аа in after years; no other benefit is believed to be 
uned thereby, and no evil consequences appear to ensue 
herefrom, From the care taken to keep the infant as much as 
possible on ita back, whether in its mother's lap or on a cloth 





оп the floor, the risk of unilateral deformities being produced is 





As I have already remarked, this practice is confined tothe 
inhabitants of the Central and Southern islands of the group, 
and the Northern islanders account к mei absence of any such 
custom among themselves by saying that i have no sympathy 
with the motives or tastes MIR IPM their дара Беттерін its 
adoption; and it really seems as if they have the good sense to 
prefer that the head should retain its natural form, for, as far as 
can be ascertained, there are no su stitions to be found to 
aot for their non-observance the habit on any other 

Ina; contributed to the “Asiatic Researches " (voL iii, 
Art. vii}, Mr. N. Fontana, who visited the- islands upwards of a 

mtury ago, mentions the existence of the above-named Practice, 
and adds that among the desired objecta to be attained thereby 
is that “the hair remains close’ to the head as natura intended 
ADM the upper fore-teeth very prominent out of the mouth ": 
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latter portion of this statement is not confirmed by our 4 VN 


present knowledze, for, while no effect appears to be produced 
on the position of the teeth by the manipulation of the skull 
in the manner above described, tha natives concur in expressir 
their dislike of EQ) S RUNS OI аан» ш 
evidence, in support port of their assertion, the great care displayed 
on in continually applying pressure, though d. ie 
ightest, to the upper and lower lips of their children, while 
engaged in their affectionate task of moulding the plastig 
features, As a wide mouth and prominent nose are not esteemed 
marks of beauty, one ا‎ seea mothers pressing inwards 
the corners of the mouth and depressing the bridge of the nose 
while nursing their infants. | 
The peculiarity in regard to the prominence of the fore-teeth 
ich, despite the foregoing remarks, is not unfreg yi 






think, hy the simple fact that, as they advance in years and 

become indifferent to their personal appearance, they learn t 

qualify the indispensable quid of betel-nut, and Chavica leaf 

а а тетти And Вову k a o н а 

Шай, азы, кыйм using and combing it with the finge un tun 

reo hse кте іе ДІС ТАЗ оГ зой ишга ае eque ia 
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> with a little quick-lime, applying the latter to the back of the- 


and lower incisors with the thumb, and as it is necessary, 
"à ‘in order to remove all traces of the lime from the thumb, that 
= the process should be repeated two or three times in succession, 

C and with a certain amount of pressure on each occasion, the 

- natural effectis the gradual advancement of the fore-teeth in 
О both jaws to such an extent, in some cases, as in conjunction 

with the encrustation on these teeth caused by the habit, to 
form an impediment to the closing of the lips. 

Deformations of the trunk or limbs, ey., alteration in the 
m form of, or hindrances to, the development of the breasts, 
_ elongation of the mamme or of the elu ie the teeth," am- 
= tation of part or the whole of the fingers," checking the growth 
m. of the feet, castration, and in short, all formsof mutilation, are 

; unknown among the institutions of the Nicobarese, as are also 
circumcision, the adoption of distinctive tribal-marks, and the 
` almost world-wide custom of tattooing the person; th 
cicatrices are frequently produced through the su 
remedial process of ecaritying; the practice of pae 
producing scars on any portion of the поду евр or limbs, by 
way of ornament, or any other reason, is likewise non-existent 
in these islands, 

The custom so common in the adjacent peni d indeed 
fioul ts borde GR: Asmar totter create Gt атас Үр іні 
ing the ears" by inserting large discs or wooden eri іп 
the lobes, thongh in reality a deformation, is regarded by these 
as well as by other, natives as an improvement on nature ; 
though the distension of the ear-lobe in this manner is esteemed 
“> a decoration, &nd is adopted throughout the group, the dis- 

comfort it entails would probably hav e lon since led to its 
discontinuance were it not commenced x y infancy. This 
practice is one of many which,in my opinion, establishes an 
affinity between the : icobarese and the Indo-Chinese 

famil pei of social contact and racial affinity lie 
| {һе scope of this paper, even had they not. been dealt 
with by me ca th * prono o OCCHI ҮП. 
































Meeting of November 14th, 1893. 
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R ır A. Macauisven, FIRS, President, in the Chair, о 

| Afterwards, Sir Wiz Fiowss, К.О, | е 
1G 1 % 
в: E 
Е г. E Wesrox Brit, Esq. of Belmont, Dundee. Ei 
LE | Ј. Е. Свомаг | row is 5” 
ү, „ў 
у | Jois Бапаш a ль Одо 3 
т The presents that had been received were announced, and. | 


aks voted to the respective donors E 






trating the manufacture of flint s ини Ciss 

е^; eT 2 
1 а їп the caves of the Cresswell Crags; (0) есен OF 
Boe ta pienens Rots heal dan san To, ew | = 
етзеу, | 
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Professor Born DAWKINS read a paper on the nan at А 
the Palzcolithie to the Neolithic Period. b | 


| ‚М оман Паста NC COL NER. Мг. А.І. 
Dr OBINSON, Dr. GARSON, Мг, Ворен, and Sir ей 
FLOWER joined in the discussion, and the author replied. 3 


“A paper on the “Flint Implements of the Chalk Plateau. a 
Kent,” by Mr. A. M. BELL, was read. | 
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On the RELATION of the PALÆOLITHIC lo the NEOLITHIC PERIOD. 
By Professor Born Dawknys, MLA, FERS, 
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on the Prehiste nlia of Great 





| бейнеа be Fike a оо a drat was 
brought forward that the one belongs to a period when Britain 
was continental, and the other to a period when it was insular, 
ИАЛ Sh SOREN Se пан M n 
communications to the Geological Society, in “ Cave-h 





> and in “Early Man in Britain,” the new facts bearing on 


relation of the Pleistocene to tê PERSE EGA Move Ыман 
. analysed with the following results. They prove that the two 

periods are А р» ҮЧЕ in climate, 
Т» geography Ana i in animal life, and that Pa Шево 
one, and 








ic man to the other. "This conclusion has 
recently been a eid by Mr, J. Allen Brown, in his paper 





| “Оп (Бе continuity of the Paleolithic and Neolithic Perioda.” 
КУ. E EE he writes, “ се сиет анна ла лла 





E" Бы of later Е ры d of КА без шоло уе док 
_ their form may be regarded аз of transition or intermediate age 
in some бейілі and dry valle xl with s of 


ys, associated 
chalk and fint rubble in varioos paris of Sussex, as well as 


| ! ^ Norwich V. " 1888. 
OT * * Journ. Anthron. Inst." xui, 66. 





Putin? io whish profound difference was pointed out: 


qua- 





Е 
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of the Paleolithic to the Neolithic Period 


so with other accumulations and formations to which T shall ES ^B 
А being of more recent date than the high level river drifts.” The Ж 








| тасар Шыг ti wal wary o big esed otim the ^ 
Ë generally , that it is well worthy of being threshed out im the ^ 












/ shall first of all address myself to the point as to continuity | 
1 їп "ibis country. Is there any evidence that the Palmoli 

shaded off into the Neolithic age tm this country without: any 
| such break as I have mentioned above? Next I shall examine | 


*. the facts bearing on the point outside the British Isles, promising 

“Zz thas the evolution of the Nealithts from the Paleolithic 

— gf culture in some part of the world may be accepted as a high | W 
ж АЫ, Ай we may be enable to fx with preoision the = e 
С ао оао place. Into this latter question a 

I do not propose to enter. 


П. The evidence of the Mammalia, 


We will first take the evidence, which has been accumulated * 
ie раону тоша, as to the mammialia sasoctated ИШИН 
ithic and Neolithic man in various depos 








e following mammalia occur in Great Britan dà 1ssociati 
with Paleolithic implements in the Pleistocene river 
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These anirànls inhabited South and Eastern England alter the 
Glacial period, as Lyell and Evans point out, and their remains 
lie in the river deposits which have resulted from the break-up 
of the boulder clays; such as in the Thames and its tributaries, 
and in the Ouse near Bedford. In some cases, as at Hoxne in 
Suffolk, they also occur in strata resting on, and ‘therefore newer 
than, the boulder clay. They form a part of the mammal fauna 


which found its way into Europe at the »eeinning of the Pleis- 
tocene age, and which lived on the great mass of continental 
land then stretching far away to the 100-fathom line in the 
Atlantic, before, during, and after the Glacial period, When 
the glacial cold was most severe the arctic mammalia, such as 
the musk-sheep and reindeer, advanced ав far south ns the 





B Pyrenees! Ав the climnte grew milder the southern animals, 


such aa the hippope 






tamu and spotted hyena, were tempted as 
те. The presence of these animals in 


across the valley of the English Channel, from ey T 
France into the forests of the south of England? (Fig. 1.) 

_ The Paleolithic mammalia in Europe, north of x DEAE. 
Pyrenees, are identical with those in the British Isles, and the 


І ! Prof. James Geikie's virw that the glacial cold killed off the characteristic 
i = aaa asin ka rendered untenable by the fact that in Britain (Horne 





Joursal of the Anthropological Institute, Гы. АПТ, 
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RET of tie ¢ Paleolithic to the Neolithic Period. 45 NE 
Р è J AY 
EN sociation © , both northern and southern, isthe same. . _ 
с; То ie КИЛ, ао of these mountain Б {һе и б, 
` northern group is conspicuous by its absence. The sub-division | (| 
№: of the Pleistocene period into four ages, proposed by M. Ed. К У 
: Lartet more than thirty years ago, has been disproved by the ДЕ 
progress of discovery in France, Germany, and Belgium, aswell | 


a8 in our own countty. In the river deposits, and im the caves, (| 
the species which he supposed to be characteristic of each stage B 
are found lying together under conditions which leave no donbt; — ~ 
as to their having lived at the same time in the same P ds d ІШ 
The mnawed and tooth-marked remains, for example, о E 
mammoth, the reindeer, and the bison found in the pal chio ' P4 
eaves of France, Germany, and Britain, leave no possibility of — A 
doubt that those three animals, supposed to characterise the 1 
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three later ages, formed the daily food of the cave-hyena,which || 
с is supposed to belong to the first. AER 
4 ү. 
| „Ж 
K Пв. The Neolithic Mammalia. i” 
| I turn now to the Neolithic mammalia in Britain, discovered A^ 
> in refuse heaps, in burial places, or in mines made in the search | 






Е for flint for the manufacture of the higher. Neolithic implements. 
- жу consist: of the DN ms mea нта ов out = smaller 
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In this list of wild animals we look in vain for the larger and 
fiercer mammalia of the Paleolithic times, although in some of 
the caverns, such os those at Cresswell, and Kent's Hole, near 
Torquay, the Neolithic deposits are at the top and the Paleo- 
lithic are at the bottom, implying r that the caverns were used as 
during both The woolly and the leptorhine 
үчн се the mammoth, the elephas antiquas, the cave bear, and 
the sabre-toothed lion, had not merely disappeared from the face 
of this country before the Neolithic age, but had become extinct ; 
and the more southern animals, such as the hippopotamus and 
hy:ena, had passed away along with the continental and climatal 
conditions which rendered their sojourn in this PONE posue. 
leaving behind the ancestors of those animals which constitute 
the prehistoric and historic mammal fauna of Britain. 





ПІ. The Contrast in the Faunas implies a. Break, 


The mere contrast between the Paleolithic and wild Neolithic 
faunas implies a zoological break of the first magnitude, which 
could only have ben iN brought about by a series of changes, go 
on through long periods of time. Ап this contrast is d 
not merely by the results of exploration of Palmolithic and 
Neolithic sites in this country, but over the whole of Europe. 
And still more is this contrast emphasised by the arrival in this 
country, and in Europe generally, of the domestic animals 
introduced from the south and the east under the care of the 
Neolithic herdsman and farmer. These are without exception 
conspicuous by their absence from undisturbed Pleistocene 
deposits, 


IV. The Evidence af the Caverns, 


It is however objected that the occurrence in caves such 
as Cresswell, Kent's Hole, and in sundry caves on the Continent, 
of the Neolithic strata at the top, and the Palwolithic below, im- 
plies a continuity between the Palwolithic and Neolithic periods. 
(Mr. Allen Brown, op. cit, pp. 82-93.) In all these, and in 
large numbers of other caves which have been explored during 
the last fifty years, in Britain and on the Continent, there is the 
same contrast as that indicated above between the Paleolithic 
and the wild Neolithic faunas, And what is mach more 
important, the remains of the domestic animals are found een 

in thé upper Prehistorie struta. Moreover in a great mam 
саса the lower Palmolithic strata are sealed down, and mapped 
off from the Neolithic, by a layer of stalagmite, sometimes of 
considerable thickness, which indicates, beyond all doubt, an 
interval ot fame, and a break of continuity, between the two 
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ic to the Neolithic Period. 





exploration of caverna has not, I submit, yet JPN * 
ishing a “continuity” but simply a sequence. = 
e proof that the interval between the two was = = 
et ee Otis oe ыы шы АЛЫ 
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-sinking in the Mediterranean area, so as to isolate Europe from | 
iy Africa, and to convert the mountain ranges into the islands now. ` 
M. bebo Rol o tmp sumi dang ich ok т> 
I elsewhere pointed out, among geographical changes w Ec 
lace a dbi meril. On the one side of this interval ou have | 
ver T lithie hunter, and the Palwolithic mammalia, living 
b ena vask- continent кеу аш ип Алуан ranging to 
x^ the north-west as far us the 100-fathom line (Fig. 1); on the 
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other you have the Ne lithic herdsman, with his domestic animals, 
living at a time when the geograph geography of Europe was almost what 
it is pow—when the sea line was a where it is now, in the 
west—when the shores of Denmark were sufficiently near to 
the shell mound: dotting the coast of Jutland, to allow of 
Neolithic man obtaining an ample supply of shell fish from the 
ieighbouring fords." 











VL The Break in Civilization. 

If, however, the results nas I read them, over the whole of 
Europe, point to the great interval aient the Palwolithic 
from the Neolithic age, and to the great geographical break 
between them, still more shall we | these conclusions соп- 
firmed by the contrast between the P ithic and Neolithic 
civilisations. On the one hand—it is unnecessary to labour the 
minute details—the Paleolithic man lived by hunting the wild 
animals on the Pleistocene continent, armed with rude imple- 
ments of stone and bone, and ignorant of all the domestic 
animals including the hunting dog" He was a fire-using 
nomad, without fixed habitation. Om the other hand the 
Neolithic man appears before us a herdsman and tiller of the 
ground, depending upon his domestic animals and the cultivated 
fruits and seeds rather than on hunting; master ді: the potter's 
art, and of the mysteries of spinning and weaving, and 
the materials for his tools by mining. He lived in 
habitations, and buried his dead in tombs, нете Зө ӨБҮШ 
& great gulf fixed between the rude hunter civilisation of the 
one, and the ого! and pastoral civilisation of be other, 
a gulf which has not yet been bridged over by discove 
any part of the world. | 














ҮП, Phe alleyed new evidence as to Continuity. 


It is a . however, that a continuity between the Paleo- 
lithic and Neolithic ages has been established by the flint 
implements scattered on the surface of the South Downs, and 


more particularly between Eastbourne and Newhaven. These | 


implements, to which attention was drawn by Gen. Pitt 
Rivers as far back as 1868 (“А ne ша" xlii), ше р one пей 
up in the oon ЕК = from the Ronny n в blocks 
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` ‘the well chipped Neolithic axe. They are not found in any 
stratified deposit which might give a clue to their ace. I sub- 
mit that these wai ‘and strays are worthless for purposes of arch- 
in the refuse heaps and old mining shafts at Cissbury," and 
Grimes Graves? near Brandon, in Suffolk, and are therefore to 
be referred to the time when these flint mines were in active 
ҮШ. The Age of the Cissdury Flint Mines, 
z What then is the age of these fiint mines? Gen. Pitt 






quaries and the Anthropological Institute, points out that there 
are rude implements of various Paleolithic forma in the refuse 
heaps. He leaves their age an open question. It may, how- 
ever, be taken to be Neolithic from the following considerations. 
1. That although, so far as I am aware, only two fragments 
Rivers, and the other by Mr. Ernest Willett and myself, 
numerous fragments of well known types of Neolithic 
axes have been discovered. (See specimens om the table.) 
® The picks of deer antler used in the workings are of the 
`` заше shape as those of Grimes Graves, in which 
Neolithic polished stone axes were used. | 
`8. The domestic animals used for food by the miners are 
those which were unknown in Europe before the 
Neolithic age. They were ін common use in the 
4. The pottery is Neolithic” 
^ 5 "The skeleton, found in one of the shafts, belongs to the 
long-headed Iberic race which inhabited Britain, and the 
west of Europe generally, in the Neolithic age. 
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| Cant Greenwell to be of Neolithic age, not only from 
4 the discovery of polished stone axes in the workings, 
but by the outs of the polished stone axes in the ha 
walls of the passages. All these facts point to the 
obvious conclusion that these mines were begun and 
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6. The whole group of remains at Cissbury.is of the same _ ni ( 
| hat at Grimes Graves, which is proved by — | 
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are proved by the discoveries made by Mr. Park Harrison, in 
1876-7, and laid before the Institute, to have been open as late 
as the Prehistoric Irom age. 


ТХ. The occurrence of Flints chippel in the Paleolithic manner 

It is, however, contended that the occurrence of flints chipped 
in the Paleolithic fashion is evidence that the workings go 
back to the Paleolithic age, and that their association with 





Neolithic types implies a continuit 


This, however, is met by the following consideration. Gen. 
Pitt Rivers pointed ont, in 1866, that Cissbury was a great flint 
mining and manufacturing centre, in which the flint was mined 
and worked on the spot. In the vast accumulations of refuse, 
rapes senting every stage in the chipping, from the rough block 
of flint fresh from the mine, to the highly finished axe, broken 





f fli 
in the last stage of chipping by an unhappy blow, it is obvious 
that there must be some which would represent well-known 
Paleolithic types. In the series upon the table I have, among 
others, Mr. Brown's “ Eolithic,” “Paleolithic,” and “ Mesnlithio” 


Th e last (ор. ей. РІ. ІП, Fig. 1) seems to me a case of the 
arrested development of a flint block, on its way towards the 
finely chipped Neolithic axe,of s type common in Southern 
and Eastern England. The whole of the refuse heap is composed 
of splinters and fragments, and wastrels rejected by the flint 
workers. The finished and perfect implements are as. conspicu- 
ous by their absence as perfect gun-ílints in a flint-knapper'a 
yard. They have been carried off for use, and are to be sought 
in the Neolithic habitations and tombs. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the whole accumulation must be read by the light of those 
implements which are nearest the final stage of manufacture. 
And when we find among the wastrels all the Palmolithic forms, 
it is clear that the latter are the result of manufacture in the 
Neolithic age, and that they offer no proof of continuity between 
that age and the Paleolithic The evidence of continuity 
breaks down here, as it breaks down everywhere else. 

The tint mines of Cissbury and Grimes Graves, near Bran- 
don, offer a base line for archeological research which the 
surface finds of the South Downs do not offer. Théy show that 
mere form is of comparatively slight importance ая pared 
with association, and further that implements of Paleolithic 
form which lie scattered over the surface of Southern England, 
are not necessarily of Paleolithic age; and further than this 
they prove that the principle of classification by form alone, by 
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ee Ч manufacture of the true Neolithic types es ; and further than 1 this, 
T Hiat the Paleolithie form does not necessarily imply the 


_. Paleolithic age. The confasion of the Paleolithic ш кА Ше 
ssl .is likely to impede the progress ress of 


SERIES of PAL £oLITHIC IurLEMESTS from the Cave-earth in the 
Cresswell Caves, illustrating the association of forma. 

This series shows the association of the rude so-called 

| lementa of the Upper Plateau gravel with well 

known River-drift hiiches of the Amiens and Abbeville types. 
They were obtained from an undisturbed stratum of eave-earth 
which was for the most part sealed down with a layer of stalag- 
wite. The manufacture of implements had been carried on in 
the caves, and the finished implements were, of course, enrried 





off for use, or were merely represented by those which had been. 


RAE f Қауас palieolithi the 
In the making. o ihe leohthic forms, 
and other rude fragments of the block must preponder: 
places of manufacture, while the finished implements are carried 
off for use elsewhere, and are likely to be more numerous where 
they have been used and lest. I am therefore unable to follow 
Prof. Prestwich in the view that the rude implements which 
than the River-drift stage of the Low Level gravels. 

The faet that the implements in question occur only on the 
surface or a little below the surface of the former, while they 


the splinters 
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fashioned, the c 


| und the abrasion of their angles and 
edges, appear to 


me to be merely local aecidents, and unim- 





` y . portant for purposes of elnssifieation. The River-drift hunter 


would naturally use the local materials, and the implements 
. embedded in the surface of the clay-with-flints would naturally be 
tamed. To my mind the whole series is of River-drift age, and 





©. Teptesents one stage of human progress 
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Red Indians, and illustrating the association of various 
| Group A. Indian Camping Ground. 


of Paleolithic forms found on surface of Plateau overlooking the 
Fiver Delaware, and in association with Indian pottery. They 
|^. ATH referable to the Delaware Indians i | 
СМЕ 


| ‘Group B. 
Implements found in cand of plateau, and of Paleolithic form. 


ig Group C. | 
Я күл ci ents from talus of old terrace of the Delaware, some of 
а, This series of implements was obtained by me in 1880, 
Wien T spent three days in examining the district in company 
-- with Dr. Abbott, Dr. Putnam, Prof. Carvill Lewis, and Prof. 
^ 





Haynes. The sand in which Group B oceurred seemed to me 
| певана in modern times, 
th the above the twe following specimens 


1. Quartzite “Teshoa,” obtained by Dr. Leidy from a Sho- 


shone squaw in Wyoming, who was usingit onahide. It îs with- 


out any trace of man's handiwork. 


question as to the existence of Paleolithic. man in 
America depends upon the view which is taken as to the 
‘Paleolithic age of implements similar to those upon the table, 
- Most of E Abbott Putnam, Lucien- Carr, Haynes— 

who have studied the question on the spot, consider that the 
rude implements ate found at such depths in the sands and 
gravels, as to indicate that they belong to the time of the deposit 
ofthe sande and gravels, and could not have been introduced 








TP sn 





as haying been denuded out of the strata below. If this be 
accepted, man lived in the area of Trenton at a time when the 
_ Mastodon’ was inliabiting the forests on the banks of tlie 
Delaware, Ts it, however, quite certain that any .òf these 
Amplements have been found at Trenton under cireumstancea 
. What would hot admit of their being of later age than the sand 
‚ And grivel ! Looking at the evidence us to a similar deposit im 
- ower ee me ont in Trenton gravel, and is now in the каа in Bruns- 
>) МИН. ХХ. C т 8 
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Pror. Boyn Dawkm&—Noto on Edhübüs 953 | 
_ ВЕйгЕЗ of IMPLEMENTS from Trenton, New Jersey, referable to ^ 


_ Various implements and splinters, and finished articles, some 


.. 2. Rade implement found in Soapstone Quarry worked bythe | 
-Red Indians, di y 


. They view the similar implements upon the surface 
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—— Minnesota, recently published by Mr. W. H. Holmes, in my 
T opinion it js not certain. не роне out that the uprooting of 
trees in a forest will disturb the superticial accumulation to a 
— depth which will extend as far down as the larger roots. In 
this manner he satisfactorily accounts for the distribution of 
rude worked quartz fragments to a depth of 4 feet and more in 
the glacial deposits of Little Falls (The * American Geolo- 
gist,” xi, 288.) This may have been the enae at Trenton. The 
specimens obtained by me from the red sand did not occur under 
onditions which would render a later introduction impossible. 

With regard to the specimens which came from a depth of 
many feet from the surface and in the gravel, Prof. Shaler is of 
opinion that they mre not artificial, but the result of natural 
fracture. (The ‘American Geologist,” xi, 185.) 

On the other hand the presence of some of these implements in 
the old camping ground of the Indians along with ordinary 
Indian “shop refuse,” opens up the possibility that the whole 
series of remains here, as at. Little Falls, is really the délieissot 
Indian camps. Until we have further evidence it is safe to 
put the Trenton rude implements to a “suspense secount.” 
Тһе traces of. Palzeolithio man ure, as Prof. Shaler observes, con- 
spicuous by their absence from the caverns of Eastern North 
America, and from the fluvintile and lacustrine formations which 
contain hecatombs of the game which he would have hunted, had 
he been similar in his mode of life to the Paleolithic hunter іш 
Europe.. | 

The question of his absence or presence will have to be 
settled by other evidence than that of the rude form of his 
implements, and by à eareful eomparison with those of the Red 
Indian in America rather than with those of the River-drift 





Mr. J. Autex Brown, while admitting the great interest of the 
paper, said he had not heard anything which led him to donbt 
the conclusions at which he had arrived, ns aed in his paper. 
rend before the Institute, to which Prof. Boyd Dawkins had 
referred; in fact, fur from regarding the Professor's remarks as 
being üntnzonistic to his views, they appeured in several instances 
to confirm them. In the paper on the " Continuity of the Palieo- 
lithic und Neolithic Periods,” he (the speaker) had endeavoured to 
show that there wus & continuity of existence of man in N.W. 

urope from the Plateau (or na he had suggested, the Eolithie) | 
ee to the latest division of the Stone age, and of course. later. 

at this continuity is shown by the persistence of certain types 


of stcne implements and by the evolution of the well known mure 
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specialised Neolithic from the older generalised 
by the evidence 


nee afforded of the gradual extinctian of a few animals 

The author's suggestion us to the Paleolithic implements from 
the Trenton gravels being possibly “ Red Indian,” he could not 
necept in the face of the deductions of Dr. C. Abbott nnd most 
other American geologists, but if he did so, it would only confirm 
his conclusions ns to the persistence of some Paleolithic types in 
America into the latest Stone age—a continuity of form which 
was noticeable also in the series of native stone implements from 
Tasmania, recently exhibited by their late President, Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, accompanied with remarks of great interest and value. 

It was almost nnnecéssaryv for him to вау that roughness or 
rudeness of work was not in itself m test of uge—skilled and un- 





skilled workmen had always existed side by side, ая shown in any | N 
large collection of Drift implementa. It was evident from their || 


geological position and forms that the rudely worked stomes from 
Cresswell Crags were not of the same age ss those well marked 
though rude implements from the Plateau Drift discovered by Mr. 
В. Harrison d described hy Professor Prestwich. 

As to general form or type there appeared. to be indubitable 
evidence of the occurrence of dominant forms at different perioda 
of the Stone age, and that while the Inter types: were evolved from 
the earlier ones there were often survivals in later ages of older 


forms—as hn illustration of this he called attention to the Palaw- | 
lithic axe from which hud gradually sprang, os shown by specimens 


—À 
-n Ma 


on the table, the axes of intermediate form (Mesolithic) and the 
hatehets of the so-called Neolithic period. 


He had never asserted that the flint implements from the mimes | 
of Cissbury were of the Palmolithie age, but had suggested that — 


certain types of instruments survived into the period when those 
shafts were made, of whatever uge thoy may be, and that such 
survivals of form indicated a continuity of occupation by man in 


though not necessarily by the same race. Ая ап 


this country 


exampleof this he pointed to the largo nodular pointed implement ! | 
from Cissbury, on the table, which was chipped only at one end 


while the butt was unworked, the original crust of the nodule being 
кекесінді for comfortable use in the hand: an implement 95 
in this way being characteristic of the Drift period. The series of 


axe forms on the table n ppeared also to confirm liis views na to the | 


evolution of the axe which had first been shown by General Pitt 


Rivers in a series of lectures on “ Primitive Warfare” in 1868," 






Some of these specimens were of intermediate form, between the. | ; 


Drift types and those of Neolithic age, to which he had suggested | 4 


that the term Mesolithic should be applied. 


‘The Hint implements alluded to in his paper on ** Continuity " | 
"were not only obtained from the surface ns mentioned by Professor. — 


B. Duwkius, but from chalk rabble and other deposita, 


t+ Journ, Roy. United Service Thst.," vol. xii, No. В. 





! -. "There was not sufficient time in this discussion to review the 
T most important part of the evidence, ies that whieh was derived 
—. from cave deposits and rook shelters in England, France, nnd 

^. Belgium, referred to in his paper, Strong as wus the testimony 
> afforded by the English caves, the far richer material available to 

the French and Belginn geologists had broncht forth overwlie ing 
evidence in favour of his (the speaker's) conclusions, which hac 
long sinew been admitted by many Continental geologists. Tt was 
sufficient to say here that lie did not found his views on the French 
eave referred to by the anthar ef the paper before them, or on any 
single cavern, but on the а уно зы н of caves мазы 
shelter, &c., generally both in France and elsewhere. e 

Аз іо the alleged break between the Palwolithio and sc-ealléd Nev- 
lithie periods—no physiogr iphical or geological facts conld be shown 
which-would susiam such m theory— no estaclysmic or other action 

had ever been suggested which would produce such a hiatus. 
There was no evidence of a destructive disaster which included in 
its action Palwolithie mum and spared the thirty-one species nf 
mammnlia whieh Professor Boyd Dawkins Himself etya survived 
mto. tho Neolithic epoch, out of the forty-eight which lived in 
the Quaternary nge—the remaining seventeen eing neconnted for 
by the migration of twelve and the extinction of five only, 0 

Professor B, Dawking would hardly say that the later insulation 

of this country, caused by the incoming of the seu over the land 
where is now the German Ocean, and the formation of the Straits 
of Dover, hud anything to do with the alleged extinction of Paliwo- 
lithie man in Britain, ns the evidence for continuity nf occupation, 
though oot of race, was discernible on both sides of the Channel. 

In considering the extinct and retrenting fauna in N.W. Europe 

it should be remembered that there were only five extinct praia 
As the Professor had suggested the urus lived on into Neolithic 
times—the evidence of fhe survival of the reindeer in Scotland 
into that epoch, was strong—and the occurrence of the remains of 
the mammoth and some other Quaternary animals into the agre of 
the peat-beds had been stated by eminent authorities— these slow 
changes had always occurred, and with the slow reireat and 
E. а сетіпіп animals краін һе Gon ees тпёгейзе 
of other Ibornary mammuls in later Quaternnry times: even in 
the historie period, the bear, wild boar, beaver and wolf had dis- 
appeared from this eo —the destructive hand of man had 
-o ееп ate of the factors in al | these later changes, and the changing 
1 climate would acconnt for the migration of other creatures: the 
_ , Sheep was a direct introduction from the east, probubly in the 

. Sarlicst stage of the Bronze period, ог Inte Stone age. 
— . In eonelusion, Mr.f. Allen Brown expressed his gront sntisfaction 
Lt the subject of his paper bad bean discussed nt the Institute, 

(5 and particul pru во асаана” а geologist as Professor: = 
Le Boyd Dawkins had given his views upon it, though he (the speaker) — 4 
Ы memamed of the same opinion s he Ка before expressed, i, thnt 1 | 

шап had lived Cae tnuously in N.W. Europe from the most remote } ығ 
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: n" Ното: Dawkins, in reply, said that Mr. Allen Brown | jT | i 
i | қ сок баи Соб Е ИНЬ ES e 
of the ЖИР! 
| | К | 

indian skell- 4 pectorsied disk of wampun in tha inside i also, | 3 

e nine, wampom. He doubted its kigh antiquity, 34 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA AND NEW BOOKS. 





and extinct. By William Henry Flower, C.B., D.C.L, LILD. 
F.R.S. &c., and Richard Lydekker, B.A., &c. (London: Adam 
en dut MEC. | 

a member of the great group of mammalia, and subject to the 
same laws which govern the ¢ pment and life history of the 
other members of the jn Ip, it is requisite that the anthro- 
pologis in order to enable him to study his subject to advantage, 





Lydekker has a special interest in relation to anthropology. The 
want of n modern English manual, treating not. ше м the 
ekeleton and its modifications in the different livin | and rti 
mammalian, but which also.contains a description of the anatomical 
characters of the soft parts of the body, has been felt of recent 
anthropologists, and is, we think, now supplied by this 
ап be done within the limits of an introdnctory 

study of the mammalian. 

In the first chapter the general characters of the mammalian, 
the development of their young, their size, and their uses and 
products are briefly describe den itl 
their general anatomical characters, arranged under s ee 
ings—namely, tegumentary stroctures, including the hair, colour, 
scales, nails, claws, hoofs, and odour-secreting glands; the dental 
system; the skeleton; the digestive system; the circulatory, 
absorbent, respiratory, and urinary systems ; the nervous system 
and organs of sense; and lastly, the reproductive organs, Although 
the chapter extends to seventy-four pages, the description of these 
different systems of the body is as much condensed as possible. 
A desire to keep this part of the work within due limita probably 
accounts for the absence of any section on the developmental history 
of the mammal and its various systema, although n subject of the 
utmost importance in & general account of its nnatomy, and neces- 
example, we notice that two of the embryonic layers are referred to 
| ‘inthe account of the development of the teeth, but, without a pre- 
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vious knowledge of general embryonal development, such refer- Б», 
ences would not be intelligible to the reader. The authors have - B 
apparently presupposed such knowledge, and have algo assumed о 
some previous knowledge of vertebrate anatomy on his рагі, ая -IVA 
wo notice. in the description of the thigh and leg the terms Fai 
re-axial amd postaxial are used, without explanation, regarding =- 
| комы не unmodified positions of the tibia and fibula. -—— 
The third chapter deals with the origin and classification of the 
malian. The view taken of their origin, namely, thot they 1 
hare all come from the same ancestral stock at the time the 
amphibian type was passing into the reptilian, will probably be. 
accepted generally by zoologists, notwithstanding the diversity ot 
ons which exist ns to details, The portion of the chapter 
dealing with the classification of the mammalia 18 very important, 
being the key to the nrrangement of the subsequent part of the 
work. Itis frankly admitted by the authors that all attempts to 
form a. classification, embracing living as well as extinct specimens 
already known, must be of a temporary and provisional mature 
owing to the changes of ideas consequent upon our rapidly ad- 
yancing knowledge of extinct forms. Whatever means may here- 
after be taken to express the natural relationships of the various 
groups of the mammalia, it is certain that in systematic descrip. 
tions and catalogues, and probably also in the arrangements at 
specimens in museums, à linear series, though necessarily artificial 
and arbitrary, must ever be followed. The vast experience of Sir 
William Flower in museum work, as well as his universally 
admitted knowledge especially of this particular class of the animal 
kingdom, gives great weight to the arrangement which he here 
proposes, and to the reasons set forth which have led him to adopt 
it. btless, as he states, “equally good reasons might be given | 
for almost any other combination of the various elements of which | 
the series is composed," but it may be assumed that the arrange- 
ment he has adopted is the outcome of much careful consideration 
of all sides of the question, as well as mature experience, and may 
herefore be accepted, without hesitation, as the most convenient | 
classification for practical purposes, of this important clnss ОЁ а 
animals, Sloping Hoxley’s three sub-classes of the mammalia of `- 
prototherin, metat erim and eutheria, the prototheria are divided 
into the monotremata and a group of extinct animals termed 
multitubervulata; ithe metatheria include one order, the muarsupi- 
alia, and are subdivided into two sub-orders and twelve families. 
These gub-elusses being well defined, give little trouble. It is to the 
arrangement of the different animals of the third sub-class, eutheria, 
that most people will look with interest. Space, however, preventa : 
ая from doing more than mention them in the order in which they 7 
are. placed —namely, edentata, sirenia, cetacea, ungulata, rodentin, _ 
carnivora, insectivora, chiroptera, and primates. 
The fourth chapter is devoted to the geogra hical and peo. | 
logical distribution of mammals. The division of the globe into 
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нік zoological régions proposed by Mr. FP. L. Schiter bas been 
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glad to observe that the *right" whale of the 
ansiralis of the South Sens, 
and B. japonica of the North Pacific, all of which show no differ. 
ences іп anatomical structure or external appearmncoes are con- 
sidered to be but one species and not three as they are usually 
made, for no better reason apparently than because they are found 
in regions of the ocean very widely 
appearance of mammals in geological time, the enrliest date at 








ie em | are found, thongh probably 
In some part of the world they had made their appearance before 
that period. 

In the fifth and succeeding chapters to the end of the book, the 
various orders of the mammalia nre dealt with more in detail, the 
plan adopted being to give firat n general description of the chief 
characters of each order, and then to deal with the families and 
genera which are included under it In many instances also 
certain of the better known, or more int ing s ol 





pology, as this is, will naturally be most interested in the last 
chapter, which deals with the rimates, and particularly with 
that part of it which treats of the family Hominide. For this 
reason we propose to devote the rest of our remarks to that 

The primates are divided into two sub-orders, the Lemuroidea 
and the Anthropoidea, the former consisting of the lemurs, tarsier, 
and aye-aye. while the latter includes the remaining members of 
the order—namely, those animals commonly known as marmosets, 
ke baboons, and apes, together with man himself, and is 
divided into five families. The general description of the families 
of the Anthropoidea will be fonnd extremely useful by anthropolo- 
gista пя contsining a comparative survey of the anatomical 
characters of the group and the variations which oceur in it, In 
tresting of the families individnally, the Hapalida and Cebidoe, 


which are confined in their Lic 
than the Cercopithecidm and 





World, are dealt with more cursori 
Simiade which contain better known species, and have s 
interest in relation to man, such as tho baboons, gibbons, orang- 
| chimpanzee. In going through the higher forms 
of крз н ін pain rp struck with the e extinct 
species, Pliopithecus and Dry VWhecus, from the middle Miocene 
of France, and Anthropopithacan sivalenzis, from the Pliocene of tha 
countries which are (he habitats of the higher apes become 
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“ 
better Known to ns, it is sincerely to be hoped that some of "d 
a E forms which have at one time @xisted will be 


ГЕ 
"structure Jess than some of the other universally acknow! 


‘eharncters of animals, bot only their tangible and physical strac- 


- another, or that the in 


58 be. also considered p single species. in the ordinary sensa 
Poria definition of species. There is ample proof " hand 
_ organic nature. The first men may, very probably, have been all 


ternal жалпа. racin! diffurences began slowly to be alr 


mites, not Only as tegards their physical type but-aleo their mtel- 
ошап Баа represented a shifting pee scene; new races 
' "fter dwelling a while upon the earth, becoming suddenly 


(вре man differs from the apes most resembling him in ledged i М 


members of the group do from one snuther, and as zoo 
classification has never tuken into consideration the psychological у 


ture, he must be included amongst the primates. The authors | М 
consider the best exposition of the order as we now know it, m to | 
regard man ns representing a fifth family of the Anthropoidea, - 
though tliis does not imply that such families are equivalent ta ont | 
a by which they are separated are — 
of equal importance ; all that the authors commit themselves to із | 
that “ there ure five perfectly distinct groups, all branches from a. > 
GS AO EA, and, in the present state of nature, not united by z 





ап te types.” | 

аа ‘distinctions between the Hominid and the Simfada are “9 

chiefly Telative, being greater size of brain and of brain-cnse as i 
mred with the facial portion of the akull, &maller development | 
of th canine teeth of the males. complete adaptation of the strn- 
хае of the vertebral column to the vertical position, greater 
length of the lower ss compared with the upper extremities, and. 
greater length. of the hallux with complete absence of the power 
of ng it in opposition to the other four toes.” BU. - 
MCN us now universally мїшйдөй, is consiitered mas a single, 7 
and reasons conclusive, to our mind, are adduced why he 





ж 


in which the word is now used, and his different modifications: an 
regarded only na varieties or races, they never having been -so far, 
ated as mot to be able to recom bine And so answer to the | 





show Ыш vast antiquity must be assumed for mun, mel 
which he has been influenced by the operation of those. nat E 
д which huye produced tho variations scen in other regions e 


" but when spread over the earth and subject to diverse ex- 





raphical position nnd isolation mast have been one of the 
elements in determining the formation and permanence of 


and moral qualities. “Thus for untold ages the history of. - | 
gradually becoming differentiated out of the oll. elementa, and, 
annihilated or gradually merged into new combinations, a constant 2 


destr n and reconstruction, а tendency to separation кла 
nee a tendency to combine again into Ai Contec x 
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results of the anthropological research on the varieties ofthe húman 
species which have been attained up to the present, as set forth in — 


his address as President of our Institute, nnd published in onr 
Journal far May, 1885, by Sir William Flower. | 





"Alone with the Hairy Ainu,” or 3,800 miles on a pack 
saddle in У and a eruise to the Kurile Islands. Ву А. Н. 
Savage Landor, (Murmy.) 1893. Буд. p. 325 | 

Mr. Landor travelled. daring the whole of his journey of 4,200 
miles alone, without friends, servants, or guides, The volumo is 
profusely illustrated and contains much valunble informati 
interesting series of flint arrow heads and knives ure figured, 
the pit dwellers’ habitutions are described, amd tha customs of the 
ا ا‎ | are very fully discussed. 

“A year amongst the Persians.” Impressic | 
character, and thought of the people of Persia, received duri g 
twelve months’ residence in that country in the. years 1887-8 . 
By E. G. Browne, М.А. МН: (A. and C. Black.) 1893. Bw, 
pp. 594. The author gives a valuable account Of his journey in 
Persia, and the volume eontuins a large number of notes on varons 














dialects met with. There ia an important chapter on Mysticism, 


"Les Emules de Darwin." Hy A. de Quatrefages. (Paris, 
Germer Haillióre.) 1894. Svo, 2 vols. pp.441. These volumes 
discuss the views of A, R Russell, Nandin, Romanes, Carl Vogt, 
Filippi, Haeckel, Huxley, Owen, Mivart, Gubler and Koelliker, 
d'Omnlius, d'Halloy, Erasmus Darwin and Quatrefages (by E. T. 

“Typee.” A narrative of a four months’ residence among the 
natives of n valley of. the Marquesns Islands, or a peep at Poly. 
nesian life, Hy Herman Melville. (John Murray.) 1898. Bro. 
рр. 301. This edition of п work Солана published in 1844, 
gives an excellent accuunt of the islands described. Tt is well illus- 
trated and has two шары, 

* Social life ume hg tha ‚аут n and Bü bylo riang.” Ну 
А. Н. Баусе, (Ю.Т.Б,) 1893. Bvo. pp. 126, The volume, ane of 
the “ By-paths of Bible Kuowledge " series, givesa clear account of 
the people, theif mode uf life, eduention, mnrriage, and death; 
the market the money lender, and the tenant ; & very and the 
АИЫ labourer, trades and professions, and the religion of 
the people. cr E 

" Porty-two years amongst the Indians ond Eskimo." By 
Beatrice Batty. E) Bvo. 1893. pp.223. Thebook contains 
E of me life of the Right Rey, 5 Horden, first bishop of 
7 Aooscnee, and deseribes, ih a pular manner, life among the 

A Indians and Eskimo of his dioene : | : 










Anthropological Miscellanea and Nee Books. |263 
“Scottish fairy and folk tales," selected and edited with an 


introduction by Sir George Douglas, Bart. (Walter Scott.) 1883. 
Әуо. рр. 901. Тһе tules are divided into nursery stories, stories 


‘of animals, giants and monsters, legends and traditions, fairy tales, 


the brownie, the boggle, the kelpy, mermen, demons, witchcraft, 
apparitions, wraiths, the second sight, comic tales, literar talea. 
“What, in conclusion, is there in these rade old wives’ tules to 
justify their withdrawal from the limbo of forgotten things? 
They have a place, thongh it be a humble one, in the history of 
the workings of the human mind. They are the manifestation, in 
jts simplest form, of the literary or poetic impulse, and nothing 
that has been thos generated, and that has stood the test of time, 


as these tales have done, can ever, I believe, be unworthy of our | 


study.” 
“The New Zealand Official Year book, 1893.” (Govern- 


meni Press; Wellington.) Svo. рр. 456. This contains a large 
amount ‘of information with regard to the colony, with statistics 

“Customary Law." Abstract of the code of, for the Amritsar 
district. Val. By J. A. Grant. (Lahore, 1893.) рр. 16. | 


“The Tshi-Speaking peoples of the Gold const of West | 


Africa, their religion, manners, customs, laws, language, бс." By 


A.B. Ellis. (Chapman and Hall.) 1887. fve. pp.343. The 7 
titles of the chapters are Religions Beliefs; General Deities; | 





Srahmantin and Sasabousum; Local Deities; Deities worshipped X 


Te par ionlar sections of the erm 1 ; the Tutelary Deities of. 3 


Tndividuals; Deductions; the Priesth Psycholatry and Haman 
Sacrifices; on Fetishism; Oaths, ordeals, omens, &e.; Family 
divisiona and animal worship; Division of, and mode of reckoning: 
time; Religious Ceremonies ond Festivals; Ceremonies at birth, 
marriage, and death; State Ceremonies; System of Government; 
laws, language, music, traditions and folk-lore. 

t An Aust j 


An Australian language as spoken by the Awahakal. the \ 
poopie of Awaba or Lake Macquarie : being an account of thir 


üngnage, traditions, and customs," Ву Li E. Threlkeld: Edited 1 1 


by John Fraser. (Sydney: Government printer.) 1592. Вто. 
op. 145, “ Thies volume is issued by the Government of New South 
Wales and record of the Iangunge of native tribes that are — 
disappearing from the coasts of Eastern Australia In ali 





hi Wales there are only 5,000 full-blood blacks ; only 400 


or bU in Victoria : andin Tasmania the native race becume extinct 
in 1876," The grammar and vocabulary of the Awnbakal, Min-- _ 
yung, Narrinyeri, Wiradhari,.and Kamalari dialects are given. | 


The volume contains an excellent map uf the approximate limitaof — — MD 


the various tribes. 


“Icelandic pictures drawn with pen nnd pencil" By F. W.- | % 


W. Howell. (Е.Т.5.) 1803. 4. рр. 170. A reliable descrip: 
tion of a ride through the island, with excellent illustrations, 
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"La route du Tchad." From Loango to Chari, By Jean 
р Dybouski, ( Paris : Firmin Didot.) 1505. +0. рр. 88]. _ Мар. 


а Тһе South Sea Islanders and the Queensland’ labonr traile 
E À record of voyages nnd ex eriences in the Western Pacific £n! 
EC 1875 to 189L" Ву W. T. Wawn (Mnater Mariner), (Su tk 
— Sonnenschein.) 1693. Вто. pp. 440. lliustrated. —** Captain 
C. Wawn was engaged in recruiting such lnbourers (Kunakas) from 
1875, when they were first introduced, down to 189]. when the 
Queensland Government legislated against the inp ion af 
| tins Into the colony, and their employment there,’ 


Transactions of the New Zealand Institute, 1892," Vol, 
| 555 NS. Mnori nomenclature, by Т. Н. Smith. Unwritten 
— literature, by Н. 0. Harding. Нә on some bone combs for 
C dressing the hend of а Maori hief, by A. Hamilton. Notas on 
. same old flax mats found in Otago, by A. Hamilton. Discovery of 
Maori implements a£ Takaka, Nelson, Бу R. T. Kingsley. 


E^ "Journal of the Anth ropological Society of Bombay." 
E. Vol ti, No, 1. Burial customs among the Hhuinhür Brshmaza: 
| inthe Siran district, Behar by 8. C. Mitra. On some ceremonies 
| for producing min, by S.C: Mitra. The book for. takin mens 
' from snakes, by J. J. Modi, Indian folk-beliefs about the tiger, | 

^ S.C. Mitra. Caste measurement tables. An interesting Vedic 
ceremony. No. 2. Progress of Anthropology in India, by H. H. 
Risley. Notes on two Behari pastimes, by Sarai Chandra Mitra, 
_ Name-giving ceremony ona new-born child, by T.-M. Nathubhai. 
Some curious customs among the Kochs, by K. Bamm. A wild bop 

nnd girl, by S.C. Mitra. Oastea measurement tables, 


_ “The American Antiquarian.” Vol xv. No. 5. Com- 
. memorative columns and ancestor worship, by S. D. Peet. (Шив. 
. trated.) Totem posts at the World's Fair, by J. Deans, No, 6. 
_ Personal divinities and culture heroes of the uncivilized races, hy 
28. П. Peet . (Iinstrnted.) South American Atchwology at the 
И World's Far, by G. A. Dorsey. On the words " Ánahnac " and 
7 Naliatl," by D. G: Brinton. | 


i. “The Scottish Geographical Magazine." Vol. ix. No. 12 
s The races of Trans-Canensia, by V. Dingelstedt, i 


к М “Reyne ~L' Anthropologie.” Vol. iv, Mo. 4 (1993.) -The 
E Ami, a W. African race (Pai-pi-bri). By Mzurice Delafusse: 





EF (Tor uth Anoual Beport ofthe Canadian Institute.” 182.5. 
D toronto Ministry. of Edncation). Саш logue (illustrated) of 
(specimens exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
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Remarks on the FLINT [MPLEMENTS from the CHALK PLATEAU 
af Kext. Ву А.М. Bett, МА, 
[WITH FLATES FF, XY, ХУ] 
[Read November 14th. | 
Tur paper read by Professor Prestwich to the Institute’ on June 
23rd, 1891, brought forward and supported two distinct ор 
sitions: first, that the worked flints found on the Chalk Plateau 
are of an early date, which can on geological evidence be shown 
to be earlier than the date of implements found on the Green- 
sand escarpment or in the raised terraces of the neighbouring 
river valleys; and second, that a large class of chipped fünts, 
found on the plateau, which do not possess either in their forms 
or in their workmanship the full characteristics of flints hitherto 
recognised as artificially worked and shaped, still de possess 
true and trustworthy indication of human handiwork, and point 
us backwards to an early age in the development of mankind. 
In both of these views, which were supported by detailed 
argument, acquaintance with the locality, and with the imple- 
ments ot supposed implements in question, leads me to believe 
that Professor Prestwich was right, and that, ns the subject 
receives close and further examination, so will each of his 
conclusions be established and confirmed. | 
This cannot be said to have been the view taken by his audience. 
The subject was one which required a reconsideration of previous 
opinions, which cannot be given in a moment, һепсе іп the discus- 
sion which followed, those who approved rightly assumed a guarded 
and tentativeattitude, while disapproval put on no such limitation. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins denied both the conclusions of the 
more venerable Professor; he would neither accept the age of 
the plateau finds as anterior to river-valley finds; nor would he 
allow the new class of implements The authority of Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’ opinion is justly great, 50 that it is natural to 
attempt to understand the reasons which he found convincing, 
and to follow them out a little, to find whether they are in 
harmony with the facts which they undertake to explain. He 
is reported to have said that he saw no reason why ilints found at 
the top of a hill should be older than flints found at the bottom of 
ahill River-valley man was a wanderer, and was careless of pos- 
sessions which were eumbrons to carry and easy to replace ; hence 
he dropped flints here and there as Не passed to and fro. 

This theory is true; so far as I am aware, it has never been 
denied that this supposition rightly accounts for a few, an 
exceptional few, of the flints of the plateau. Some finta have 
eben found there of excellent workmanship and perfectly regular 
types. They are not numerous, and some years o searchin 
| *: Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc." Mar, 1889; “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," Feb. 1802. 
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Jrom the Chalk Plateau of Kent. 967 
sed before one was found. When first one of them wus put 





before me, the theory of Mr. Harrison, its discoverer, was the 
same as that by which Professor Boyd Dawkins proposes to 
account for all the flints of the plnteau; the flint had been 
dropped by river-valley man in his nomad life. Still, this nimis- 
sion does not shake or impair the belief that the majority of imple- 
ments found on the plateau are of greater age, Surface finds, as 
will subsequently be shown byan example, must n rily 
contain objects of varioua ages; the river-valley stage was of 
long duration, and the North Downs were undoubtedly exposed, 
during the period, so that some relies of the time are naturally 
to be looked for on the heights. But we do not associate them 


with the majority of the finds The few flints of ordinary | 


paleolithie type found on the plateau are quite unworn and 
unrolled, their edges are sharp, as if they had fallen to the 
ground when freshly used, and stopped where they fell. They 
throw themselves into a class by themselves, alike by their 
number, their condition, and their type. The majority are in а 
different case; they are worn and rolled; in other words, 


‘they are no longer in the place where they fell but have 


travelled from some distance and been brought down from 
elsewhere to the places im which they were found lying. 
They are moreover found, some of them at all events, in distinct 
patches of ochreous gravel, from which they cannot be distin- 
guished.. The rolled condition and the association with worn 
and ochreous gravel are the points which riveted the attention 
of observers on the spot. Yet if I understand the Professor 
aright, his contention, as we follow it out a little in the presence 
of the facts to be explained, is this: “ You. have here a spread 
of gravel, ا‎ worn and rolled, and peculiarly stained, 


quite different from the blue and white sharp-edged flint in the B- 


neighbouring fields. Worked flints lie in the gravel, and are 
and stained exactly as the gravel 15 Worn апа stai Пн. 

Yet you are wrong to associate the worked flints with the gravel ; 
you will do more wisely by associnting them with a few worked 
Hints; which you have also found on the plateau, but which in 


shape and condition show quite different characteristics.” Now, 4 $ * 


I decline to follow en because the flints themselves 
Pronounce against it. Yet let us grant the supposition for a 
Moment, and see to what it leads па. Wandering river-valley 
men dropped inthese gravel-heds a worn tool; as it was worn, 
it belonged presumably to his predecessors. Granted, it was 
possible for him to find a worn implement by burrowing in a 
raised terrace of gravel, but where could he have found one 
similarly stained? I have seen hundreds of Thames ri 

valley implements, and have had ten years’ acquaintam 
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the surface soil, and have only found one such implement, and 
seen two more, obtained. by Mr. Worthi Smith, in gravel 
beds near Canterbury; where they could h ve been procured in 
numbers I do not е Yet unless Eiis a piiin. Professor Boyd 
Dawkins’ theory is not intelligible;-even if it were plain, is it 
nota theory which chooses the improbable instead of the obvious? 
Why should we not believe that stones, formed of the same 
material, found side by side, alike worn and alike weather-stained, 
owe these peculiar effects to the sume causes ! 

In a more recent paper? Professor Boyd Dawkins again alludes 
to this subject. This time his argument is of-a different nature, 
not perhaps quite consistent with the first,in Wick bé bmi ds 
were considered as of regular palicolithie type and age. They are 
now to be considered as imperfect. implements, the wasters of a 
toolshop. “The splinters and other rude fragments of the block 
must preponderate in the places of manufacture, while the 
finished implements are carried off for use elsewhere, and are 
ney to be more numerous where they have been used and lost." 

ry good and true when rightly a as it is rightly 

ud to axes of pakeolithie form but neolithie age and 
weathering, found on the surface of the South Downs, But let 
us examine the argument a little, and find whether in the present 
case it fits with the faets, and suggests their probable solution, 
We are to consider the plateau as a workshop. " have never had 
the good fortune to light upon a p floor or workshop, 
in or nearly in the state in which it was left by its quondam 
occupants, but I have seen many neolithic workshops, and will 
deseribe their salient features, Botley Hill, the - t above 
Titsey Place, was a workshop; there flints were - i from the 
Chalk, and on the fields usd hundreds of rude bs 
awkward spalls and splinters lie about, together with a er 
proportion of ordinary flakes and a few scrapers Evidently the 
rude blocks, as they were taken out of the earth, were roc у 
shaped at the pit-mouth, before they were conveyed further. 
About û milê distant to the south, on Broomlands Farm and the 
Rocks Farm, are two sunny ridges, where the soil abounds in 
small fine flakes, often very tiny and very thin. "These were 
an көнілі where celts were fashioned, and fine workman- 

p was done. In the great manufactory пеаг Ber G 
on the South Downs, I saw in one large field е thot: 
sands of flakes ; at the sight of the extraordinary numbers— 
more than all the waste heaps in Brandon vilage. the құма 
involuntarily rose to my lips: “This was a workshop, these 

* Вее и Мап, the Primeval Sarge,” bz Worthington | G, Smith: London, Е. 
Stanford, 1954: 1 S18, for i 

2 + een of these rare implements. 
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are the shavings which still line the floor.” Such a, sight 
I have never seen on the North Downs, nor anything in the 
very least resembling it. After searching for hours together 
on what was reckoned fertile ground, I have thought it fair 
fortune to carry off a single worked flake, and have often 
found nothing at all. This does not resemble a place of manu- 
facture, and the point at issue, that of numbers, is one which 
must be essential to a place of manufacture: a workshop where 
the materials left behind are few and far between is on the face 
of it an improbable theory. Let us follow this argument also a 
step further. Professor Boyd Dawkins, as previously said, is 
asked to aceount for certain rolled and worn stones; they are 
the eri; on their account a special and geologically definite age 
has been claimed for the platean finds. His answer is:.“ 

are the remains of a "e the useless out-throw left bing 
on the ground" How can relies of a workshop be. rolled, 
since the wear of rolling means thet they have been moved? 
The fakes found by Mr. Spurrell in a paleolithic workshop at 
Crayford are as sharp to-day as they originally were. The 
sharp edges of both flakes d implements found on the 
paleolithie floors at Cuddington nd at Stoke Newington 
are constantly mentioned by Mr. Worthington Smith in 
his attractive work already referred to. Why are those 
in the plateau so different? Professor Boyd Dawkins does 
not say, but I submit that, before he asks us to believe anything 
so improbable in itself and so contrary to experience obtained in 
other places, he is bound to explain what he supposes the 
conditions to have been under which Hints with their angles all 











rolled away are to be regarded as still lying on the spot where 


r chipped from the parent block. Until he does this 
an 


persuades us, why should we not. believe that the line of | % | 


argument, chosen and maintained in detail by Prof. Prestwich, 


is very much the more probable—namely, that the stones are. | 


not on a workshop floor at all, but in an old gravel-drift, which 
reached its present position, and obtained its present condition 


by rolling down, in accordance with the law of gravitation, from | 


Bome her level? 


Іп the same article is another statement, which, in the broad. 


way in which it is stated, ought not to pass unchallenged. On 
page 250 are the words: “The implements of palsolithie form 
which lie scattered over the suriace of Southern England are not 
necessarily of palolithic age.” Certainly they are not, but with 
a very important imitation, a which the writer does not ndd— 





namely, that the condition, material, and weathering of the flints _ 


in question associate them with the neolithic remains which lie 
scattered equally or more abundantly over the surface. I trust 
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that I do no injustice to Professor Dawkins’ line of argument in 
trying to follow it out, and place it in distinct form and ottline 
before my own mind. I understand it thus: " A true find is in 
situ in the solid shingle of a gravel-pit, or in the soft unstirred 
layer of brick-earth. When a flint is found on the surface, it 
cannot be proved to be older than the most recent surface-age." 
This position is very natural, quite right to start with, but let us 
examine if it is tenable at the last. Suppose a collection of 
flint implementa from the same area, in which the distinction of 
neolithic and paleolithic forms distinctly appears; This of itself 
creates two classes, Next suppose an implement found, which 
ix paleolithic in shape, but otherwise does not resemble the 
supposed pakeolithic flints and does resemble the undoubtedly 
neolithic Hints, then it is rightly classed as a neolithic accident. 
If the collector has himself attempted to shape flint with a 
quartzite pebble as his hammer, he will well understand the 
possibility of accidental shapes arising. But on the other hand, 
if a whole series is found, in which various acknowledged palmo- 
lithic types are all reproduced, and all or almost all of the imple- 
ments have not been shaped out of flints quarried from the 
Chalk, such os neolithic men chiefly used, but are made of the 
wenthered surface flint; if further, all the implements are 
weathered and cracked by time and exposure in a perfectly 
different manner to the neolithic flints found on the surface, why 
should we not believe them to be of paleolithic age f- To what 
other age can we refer them? During the years 1883-1889 a 
collection of this kind was obtained by the writer from the 
surface soil near Limpsfield in Surrey. The collection was seen 
by various competent persons, none of whom doubted that it 
came from paleolithic times. All the examples, hundreds in 
number, came from the surface, with one exception which might 
have been explained away, as an accidental dropalown through 
a sun-crack in the soil Yet various reasons led me to associate 
the finds as a whole with the time when the Limpsfeld gravel- 
bed was deposited, and also with some neighbouring deposita of 
brick-earth. In 1889 a paper was written by me, though not 
е containing the reasonings which led to this conclusion. 
This position deserves notice ; Professor Boyd Dawkins, unless | 
misunderstand him, would say, “surface finds, not necessarily 


palenlithie." Continued observation of seven years led me to say, 


* surface finds, but synchronous with the gravel and brick-earth.” 
In жез 1890 and subsequently numerous in site finds in 
the gravel and one im the brick-earth proved that my inferences 
were true; but they were just as true before the finds were made 


Journal of the Geol. Society far May, 1891," pp. 137 254 foll: Snare, 
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as they were after them ; yet unless I mistake his meaning tha ıı | | 
Professur would have attached no weight to them at all This ты 
is pushing a sceptical attitude too far ; any one who reasons on 
subjecta so complex and remote from experience will do well to 
recognise clearly the nature of the conclusions to which he is | 
ness alone, and is impossible ; testimeny supplies a second ar — 
borrowed. consciousness, and is equally impossible. .For this 
reason a sceptical attitude is the right attitude to be іп with, — - 
But as facts are amnssed, they begin to throw. themselves into | |” 
ordered classes, and arguments of greater or less probability 
begin to arise from them. Probability is all that can bê 
obtained, but when probabilities are great and all point in one сл 
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positive and constructive parable. should, be taken up and | 
expounded. Those who are interested in the subject know the 
nature of the reasoning, and are content to consider that very 
great probabilities are identical with certainty. | 4 
Viewing this part of the inquiry in another light, itis worth | 
while to show that surface finds are necessarily various, and yet | y 
may with practical certainty be referred to various ages and | 
various workshops. On the. surface of the same Шеш in 
Surrey I. picked up at different times the" following miscel« 
laneous collection; (1) the arm of a child's doll, in porcelain ;- SS 
(2) à Brahma-bull, in Indian soapetone ; (3) the lid of a Wedge | 
wood tezpot, in black basaltes; (4) fragments of oriental and — 
medieval pottery; (5) a cain of Septimius Severus; (6) & 7 
neolithic arrow head; (7) a paleolithic axe; (8) & rolled mi 
pebble, of Tertiary quartzite; (9) a fossil, coniferous wood from the = 7” 
Greensand ; (10) a rolled pebble of Lydian stone, of paleozoie = 
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age, Though these objects occur together, we are, hy no means 
bound to consider that the arguments by which we refer them || 

severally to various dates in a long sequence are at all fallacious. MN 
We do not lump dissimilars together, but make distinctions, | 
and refer the separate product to a separate workshop anda ШШШ 
Now let us go back to number eight in the above list. How ——— 
does it; happen that a rolled pebble of Tertiary quartzite comes o 
lie on the ae Mae Lower Слони ині ?. Is it not because it ~~ 
represents an older formation which once spread generally over | 
tein. but has now been entirely wasted away, with the acd ES ^. 
tion of а few fragments of its hardest portions, which b their. M 
material show what. they are, and by their polish Ше is 

their continued rolling, show what they have suffered? Тїз СШ 
will hardly be denied, and proves that it is equally pe aible that 
on the exposed ridge of the North Downs or elsewhere, earth 
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inv have been washed away so as to leave on the surface n 


series of hard flints once encased in soluble clay. This I believe 
to have happened both on the Greensand encampment and on 
the Chalk Plateau, and to lod very guod reason for assigning 





surface finds to palzeolithic age. 


Professor Boyd Dawkins goes on: ^ The materials out of which 
the implements have been fashioned, the colouring and the 
abrasion of their angles and edges, appear to me to be merely 
local accidents, and unimportant for the purposes of classi- 
fication,” This again is hewing with an axe, when a dissecting 
knife is the more Een tool, Local accidents they 
certainly are, but why are they unimportant? If we find that 
neolithic піз found on the surface are framed from selected 
Hints, quarried from the chalk, and that palmolithicfints have been 
shaped out of stones picked up on the surface and not quarried ; 
if we can prove this to be so by portions of the bark or original 
unworked surface on portions of their sides, which in the 
paleolithic flint is rusty and brown, like the lo 
surface flint, and never so in the neolithic, why should we 
consider the material unimportant? “ But weather and wear 
are treacherous signs.” Certainly they sre difficult, and a series 
of chemical experiments on the subject is very desirable ; оп шу 
table as I write are two flints taken from the Roman Villa in 
Titsey Park. Beyond doubt they were chipped at the same 
time by the Roman mason; yet one is weathered, and the other 
is unaltered. So from an isolated example of weather I am in 
no haste to draw a conclusion; but itis different with a class. 
Find twenty worked flinta im a gravel-bed, and as surely we 
shall find that the weathering of the flints as a class finds a 
counterpart im the weathering of the cravel asa class, So- 
when we find on the plateau spreads of implementiferous gravel 
perfectly peculiar in their staining and in their rolled and 
weathered condition, it is in a certnim sense a local accident, 
but is not unimportant, The result is general and not isolated, 
ami therefore due to a cause which worked on a general and 
extensive scale. Even an isolated local accident, such os the 
occurrence of a single erratic, may be important and lead to 
grave inferences, Local accidents, which group themselves 
together, аге very, very rately unimportant. The striation of a 
boulder which we can bold in the hand is an apparent trifle, yet 
because such boulders and such striations formed a class, the 
accident has led to great conclusions. The clay at Hordwell 
with its contained fossils, is a local accident, which Mr. 
Brander, the keeper of the British. Musenm a hundred and 

years ago, "was apt to think would remain for ever a 





| mystery." Instances of this kind, in which local accidents have 
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xplanation than they were originally supposed to be, willreadily | (| 
occur to a Professor of Geology. So also with surface finds; 1f | 
they possess definite characteristics of form, of wear, of weather, е 
of material, of working, of position when found, each of which - "S 
places them in a class by themselves, much morê all when taken | 
together, then these are certainly local accidents, but they have — 
their importance. There isa key called Promise, which wil- FE 
open the doors of Doubting Castle. Beyond doubt itis at once (| 
more delightful and more satisfactory to find tn sift, and the a AMO 
more numerous and perfeet the associated remains of extinct; — c 
animals, so much the better, But let us recognise that we ч 
cannot always beso fortunate, Nature does not create deposits” 
simply to further paleontological research ; yet even when this 
crowning evidence is denied we are not left desolate. Time | 
does not ao by without leaving its record : change does no takê 
place without a cause; we may yet follow these changes, and | 
interpret these records, instead of tossing them aside as 1 
unimportant. 4 

Therefore Lam unable to find these arguments сопушешт: | 
the firat, because it explains little; the second, because ib is Ow 
inapplicable; and the third, because it goes beyond the due 5, 
limit of a negative attitude; and further and chiefiy, because -— 
the arguments, when viewed as a whole, or followed out to their ^ | 
conclusions, recede more and more from the facts at issue, and: ER 
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leave the conclusions of Professor Prestwich untouched. | — - 
Professor Boyd Dawkins was equally opposed to what I have = 
called the second proposition of Professor Prestwich, the — — 
acceptance of a new class of flinta as having been used by man, | 
and in this he received a qualified, not an absolute support from а 
the highest authority. Sir John Evans refused to accept by far ж 
the greater number, not all, as I understand, but by far the 25 
greater number of the flints produced as coming from the han 
of man, and asked his hearers to think once, twice, and thrice D 
before they accepted them as of human workmanship. ы 
These words are the text of the following sans : gueh a CE 
caution is natural and intelligible; for several years I held — | 
myself the same negative attitude, and thought much oftener, 
than three times before altering-my opinion, oer see no _ 
reason to repent, nor any way to escape from the reasoning | 
which Жанысы me, So I would ask all who are interested to — 
think once, twice, and thrice. The first sight may erente aversion | || 
. and mistrust because the collection as a whole differs from what 
U Tt should perhaps be said that this article was substantially written towards —À 
на of B 1801, though it has been slightly Fomodelled beoe. ИИ 
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we have long regarded as alone deserving to be thought worked or 
nsed Hints. But if this initial diffidence be looked in the face, 
and the types examined individually on their own merits, and 
not in the light of preconceived ideas, then I believe the flints 
will be found to havea good deal to say for themselves, and 
will confirm Professor Prestwich’s view. Hitherto it can 
hardly be said that they have had a patient hearing, and it 
is not fair that the conclusions which have been reached by 
competent. investigators by patient research extended over a 
series of. years, should be rejected in as many minutes after one 
hasty glance. Such, lam convinced, will not be the attitude 
of the limited public who wish simply to find the truth: they 
will think onee, twice, and thrice. 

In the year 1885 one of these implements was first put into 
my hands by Mr. Harrison, at Ightham, and my opinion was 
asked. It was a tabular flint, with blunt, reetangular. edges, 
chipped all round- Iremarked ut once on the absence of. bulb, 
and denied therefore that the flint was shaped by man. The 
chipping on the edges might, I said, have come from Nature. 
Suppose n flint to be jammed in a stream; the edge that is 
uppermost becomes chipped by the pebbles which float down 
with the current; let it be dislodved, and fixed again elsewhere 
with another edge upwards, that edge will become chipped, and 
so all edges may be chipped. Again a flint in a gravel-bed does 
not always lie quite still: water filters through and crea 
hollows: the incidence of pressure alters, and with each slight 
aubsidence the edge of a flint becomes chipped, sometimes with 
surprising regularity. So I refused to accept it, and asked 
Mr. Harrison if he had shown such a flint to Sir John Evans. 
He replied that he had, and had received an answer to the effect 
that any doubtful flint without a bulb might be thrown away ; 
it would lead to no fruitful conclusion, | 

This was much the opinion which I had expressed myself, 
and I had good reason to think it sound doctrine. [ was very 
sensible that the peculiarity of flint to break under an artificwl 
blow into а strongly-marked conchoidal fracture, first pointed 
ont, I believe, by the late Professor Falconer, had thrown an 
unexpected light upon studies which, before its importance 
was appreciated, were jumbled and uncertain, By the aid of 
the evidence of “bulb and flake” I was then developing the 
paleolithie field around Limpsfield, which was producing an 
instructive harvest. Week by week was bringing in some type 
figured by Sir John Evans, until almost all appeared. From 

is works I had first derived clear ideas of the importance of 
flint aa a factor. in the material progress of mankind; I had 


learned to look. on human life in a newer and truer aspect: by 
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almost all the sections named by him I had seen for SM 
rd the gealngio evidence of the long lapse of- time which | 
separates river-valley men from ourselves; with his impressive | 
words in my mind T had looked on Barton Cliff, the Solent, and Яр 
the Isle of Wight, ascene, which more than others-in our island, — 
enables us to set ourselves free from what is to most of us a real X 
difficulty, the inability to conceive that man ean really have lived _ 
in the world for such a very long time, and did certainly exist at _ 
a time when the features of land and sea presented scenes very 
different from those which now meet our eyes, Above all, thè 
kindness of Sir John Evans had taught me to distinguish 4 
worked flint from a. natural fracture—not a € eas rahla 
to a museum-taught beginner stranded on a bare field with a- 
million broken flints around—and I had no disposition, then or. 
now, to put myself ona level with my teacher... Therefore I held. | 
by his dictum; the bulb was good doctrine, asauring practical 52) 
certainty and a definite ride, which a plain man could follow - — dd 
and all could understand. Рог several years I looked upon this: S 
opinion as decisive : the bulb was essential. 2 | 
I have now changed that opinion, slowly and after mature” 2 x 
deliberation, and believe that I was as reasonable in rejecting it E^ - 
as had previously been in adopting it. The flints themselves, .— B 
and they alone, persuaded and convinced me—partly those im ~~ 
Mr. Harrison's collection, partly those found by myself in | ve 
numerous excursions to the Chalk Plateau. A 
The first of the unbulbed flints to shake my previous | : 
judgment was a tabular flint chipped all round the edges. — 
It might have been natural; bot the regularity, the sameness of | 
strencth in the blows, gave to the stone a character, an indefinite _ 
something which seemed the expression of a purpose, and not to 7 | 
be due to the irregular, random work of nature, At the same 
time Г would give way no further than to allow that such ав _ RE 
example might very probably be of human handiwork, not. оғ” Ey | 
Natures. The example 9 riven (Plate XIV, Fig. 1, 739 in Mr. 7 
Harrison’s collection) is one of this class, It is тлен ИИИ 4 
believe that the flaking here is accidental. z we "y 
Il was more strongly decided by one, or rather by several of | 62 
the curved and notched specimens, similar to that figured by 
Professor Prestwich, No. 4, Plate XX, vol. xxi of the Institutes ЧА | 
Journal. I could not think of o-natural method by which the г 
‘centre of a small but deep curve should be neatly and regula Д 
орар while the prominent and exposed ends of the curve ate г 1 J 
unt ; much less how this could occur in à number of Y aU 
inen. СА large series of this type has been collected by | 
Mr. Harrison ‘and Mr. Crawshay. They seem to me decisive; 4 
think once, twice, thrice, aa I may, E see no natural means of 
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| 1 such chipping, nor do I find flints so notched 
Ж any of the gravels which I have examine 2 
- dieinlly it eau easily be done; the tool produced is one i 
would naturally be in request to scrape down к эмо аа 






Р Pen which in some form or ,i5 found : 

7 stone periods. 

— — . As soon as I was satisfied of the particular fact that, to the best 
| of my jodmment, the hand of man had been at work in chipping 
some, if not all, of the unbulbed flints, which Mr. Harrison was 

ло amassing in considerable numbers, I endeavoured to jut 

_ the subject and its issues before my mind im its more general 

aspects. It appeared to me in the following lights :— 

E 1. Тһе lithic implements had hitherto been the earliest 

acknowledged handiwork of man + but the pakeolithie implement 

Ё is, on the face of it, a very advanced and artistic production. 

—— Neither in shape, nor in workmanship does 1t show any indica- 

tion of a prentice-hand, and far from being the first-born of 

human tools, must represent the last stage in a long, long series of 
artistic development. (On this truth, for so it may be called, 

Sir John Evans speaks та р. 574 of his great work; and at the 

discussion on Professor Prestwich's paper, the argument was 

dwelt on by Gen. Pitt Rivers.) 

2 Tf man, as I believe, has risen to his present position 
m being a ‘wild animal in the wild forest, there must have 
some stage in his progress, which we may call the 

paleolithic stage— that is to say, he used a stone tool, but Бадан 

not the skill which paleolithic man had; he could not break 

m the hard, intractable, waterless flint of the surface: soil into 

thin, sharp, useful flakes ; nor had he the art to shape it into curve 
and oval, butt, blade, and int, putting into execution a conceived 
purpose, which contained a conception of symmetry os well as 
of utility; he simply picked up a stone and used it as it was. 

Such a tool would become chipped at the edges which were used. 

I was not aware at that time that such stones were habitually 
used by any modern savages. Some years afterwards, Mr. 
Henry Balfour, the Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum at 
Oxford, pointed out to me a stone taken from the hands of a 
Bushman in S, Africa. This stone had been one of the native's 
chief implementa, yet it shows less sign of use by man than 
any of those now under diseussion. 

Nor was there at that time in England a collection. of 
Tasmanian implements. Among those which have recently 
~ been obtained by Dr, E. B. Tylor for the Oxford collections, 
Шеге are several scrapers, artificially chipped at the edge, but 


broken by nature from tl k T 
а мы 1e parent roc hey were picked up 
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Such tools may habitually be used at the present day. Last, ОШ 
дк I was staying at Eyemouth in Berwickshire, and there - М. 
Í the pleasure of meeting Mr. John Oliver, а young fisher- y I - 
man, quite as civilised a person as myself. Mr. Oliver had the Ж. 
reputation of making excellent bone needles for mending nets, || 
and he made them by grinding the bone down on an ordinary | 
shore-pebble. This, he said, produced an implement less liable | 
to break than manufactured articles sold in the shops I could _ 
not help reffecting that his method was faithful to very ancient | 

З. Granting that such an age existed, is it possible to be - 
certain "about any relie which it has left behind, or must we | 
held fast by the dictum, “ No bulb, no certainty"? 1 қ 

4. No conclusions could be based on isolated examples, as 
Nature chips flints as well as breaks them in very stranpe | 
fashions. Any sound inference could only rest on numerous: | 7 
ыо, and some definite types of simple and intelligible tools, — 

5, Such an age might be expected to be the precursor of the ~ 
age of paleolithic implements, which were shaped into definita 
forms and not merely chipped round natural mo. but if we n 
were really on the track of such a time, we should ha likely to | | 
find some similarity in the forms, some trace of transition | 
from the shapes of the earlier into those of the later time. ‚5 

6. acceptance of these flinta, their authenticity, rested 7 
on the strongest part of thé evidence: and did not fall with the ( 
weakest part of the chain. T saw in Mr. Harrison's collection a | 
number of flints which, I considered, were and alwa would be | 
themselves inconclusive; man or Nature might have formed 
them, and the prudence of associating them with the others 
seemed questionable. On the other hand, of some I waa quite — — 
satisfied; of others, the probability in their favour was so very = 
strong that I felt they еда be accepted. Thus the principle | 
was admitted; these калық not reasonably be rejected 
the weakness of the others did not affect them, while the = 
weaker class, which still hung ЗЕ an even balance, received а 9 
very strong accession of weight and strenat from the necessary у 7 
admission of the others. g^ E .. 

I am not sure that I have placed this line of arpument clearh 3 Г 
before n reader; but I am quite sure that those who enter 
closely into the subject will find at some point that they are 
face to face with the same reflection ; the strong cases prove, 
the weak do not disprove. "d 

Naturally, other complex problems arose, connected with the — 
им the drifts, Гы relations to each other and 

| neighbouring deposits, It was vi clear (о ше, авз по 
practical worker in the field, that the fints ont thay б к 3 
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— Plateau had a different character and an appearance of еее 
~ age than those on the surface of the Lower Greensand around 
| Limpefield. This struck me very strongly the first time that I 
- saw a bulbed flake from Ash. Similarly I judged that the 
_ Limpsfield gravel-pit, standing at 490 level, with one of the 
~ sources of the Medway issuing from it, belongs to an older 
— state of things than the raised valley-gravels of the exi 
- Medway. There was at that time a large gravel-bed at Oxte 
| station, about 40 feet above the level of the present stream ; it 
М жав entirely composed of drift fram the pit at the higher level. 
But at the time of which | write Prof. Prestwich's paper on the 
relative ages of the river-valley gravels in the Darenth basin!’ 
was yet unwritten. Most willingly do I confess my obligation 
to that article for its clearness of view, breadth of treatment, 
and wealth of facts, obtainable only by long and persistent 
observations. His conclusions seemed to fit exactly what I 
had long had before me in the limited area which I was able to 
study closely. The conclusions were these: that the gravels 
belong to three distinctly marked epochs ; (1) the river-valley 
epoch, when the rivers owed in their present limits, but in 
higher channels; (2) the Greensand epoch, when watersheds 
were not the same. This was typified to me hy the Limpsfield 
gravel-bed, which now crowns a hill, and gives a source to the 
Medway on one side and to the Darénth on the other; but 
Jy, like all other gravel-beds, was deposited in a valley 
- and noten a hill-top ; (3) the Chalk Plateau epoch, when water- 
— . sheds were more different still, and the general surface of the 
-— ground much less denuded, and very different from its present 
outlines  Thisstage, in the Professor's view, was early glacial or 
pre-glacial, and the great denudation was largely due to the 
action of clacial conditions 
When this paper was published, the conclusions seemed to 
me in perfect harmony with the features of the district, but this 
somewhat anticipates, At the time of which I write 1 was only 
satisfied that the beds of ochreous pebbles on the platean were 
true drift-beds, which had come from some distance, from above 


_ Quarterly Journal Geol. Soc." May, 1891, voL, xlvii. 

* "These conelusicns have at lenat à general resemblance to those to which Mr. 
| Skertehly was lol by wn examination ofthe Suffolk distet in 1873. His соп- 
=o chains, published in 1879, among the memoirs of the 

^ that thees periods kn tbe Ute of Frliolitkie man cueld. be tresed : (1) 1) the Late 
- — Palrolithie, in Ernie ра меса (2) the Inter- 
mediate Palmolithie, Sgan running at right 
Оше and Stake | atthe Baty lee 
All three ү s Mr, 
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of flints now under diseussion. In one of the drift-beds at Ash _ m 
І сате проп & perfectly rounded pebble of Old stone, which ' 
ia a quartzite of the Lower’ Greensand, and ens: recognised, 
Unless we assume improbable and exceptional suppositions, this 





Ку. 
کار‎ ee 
pebble must have rolled downwards when the Chalk Plateamand_ de. 
Lower Greensand escarpment were in one continuous slope, and | 

mot separated by the Т esent broad valley of the Gm b: Шел. ш 
Lower Greensand must have risen toa much higher level than 122 
it now does. This instance was typical but not isolated, for at, О 








several places between Ash and the Chalk escarpment pieces of- 
the same conspicuous stone were found. Similarly the extra- 
ordinary wear of the flint pebbles in the large bed at West Yoke Ш 
impressed me much, аз it has every gealogist to whom I have | 
the supposed implements in indubitable association. 
But the first question to settle was, “ Were the chipped flinta |ү (| 
коа! were they chipped by man?” Haere I stood face to А 
face with the saying of Sir John Evans—very probably accepted | 
by myself in a broader meaning than he intended to give it when | | 
the words somewhat casually spoken—at events & 7 4% 
ee aa, maintained, and nave Teves bone SS 
disposed to slight. I felt thatthe saying could not be maintained, ||| 
When the bulb has been removed from a neolithic flint, itis not. __ | 
necessarily rejected, Why? Because there is otherwise suffi- © 
cient evidence of human handiwork. In such cases this usually Jm 
lies in the flaking ; but, I reflected then and believe now, evi- | 3 
dence of a human hand may lie in the edges as well as in tha 
laking. On carefully examining Mr. Harrison's collection I ^ 
found several e: jes in which bulbed flakes and unbulbed | 
broken flints could be placed side by side, in which the ehipped — 99 
edge of the one was practically identical with the chipped edge 
of the other. Two such examples have been drawn by Mr. 2^ 
Tomkin, and are figured in the plate. Figures 2a (1599) and 95 B 
(2693) feature each other very elosely. If one had a purpose, m 
had not the other the same? Now Fig. 25 has a. bulb, and в о ~ 
undoubtedly of human workmanship. Noa За (1221) and | (( 
artificial ; can we reject 35, which has rather more signs of use? © 
Now in the edge the evidence of use by man is to be sought = 
and found; when this, the final result, is identical and peculiar, © 
why should we refuse to believe that the producing cause was ^ 
the same? Is it not the more probable conclusion, to which not  — 
one but several lines of reasoning conduct us? Since that time | | 
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Evidence of Transition into acknowledged Types. 


At the time of which I write evidence of a transition from the 
natural flint chipped to the flint artificially shaped or common 
river-valley type was not striking, On an excursion to Ash 
with Mr. Harrison we obtained more than one example, which 
in shape seemed to be true predecessors of the pointed end and 
heavy butt of the later type. This was a prediction fulfilled, 
and therefore cave us pleasure. Since that time n considernble 
series has been obtained. Of these one is figured in the plate - 
No, 4c (1077) is one of the implements which Professor Boyd 
Dawkins and others reject ; 44 is an undoubted implement from 
the LG-S, escarpment. I think that 40 is 44's very near relation. 
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Y In this part of the inquiry two other pomts deserve notice. 
E The paleolithic workman flaked the wea surface-flint with 
$: wonderful skill by off thin flakes right along the surface. 
r. In a number of these debated flints the same art is visible, 
b though less in degree; a flake of considerable length is just 
T nipped off the surface. | | 

А This line of argument is analogous to the evidence of an adept 


in handwriting, and from long study of the palwolithic tool of 
the surface I am disposed to give it great weight. Nature does 
not adopt this style of chipping, but when chips extend far over 
the surface they strike deeper. .Several such blows together 
seem to me evidence of the human hand, which it is very diffi- 
cult to disbelieve. es 

The next point was brought under my attention by Mr. 
Harrison. It is that in some of his examples the : are 
so regularly chipped as to call to mind the familiar graceful 
paleolithic curve or sweep. -— 

All these points tend to the belief in a sequence, It is un- 
doubtedly possible to argue that the flints were themselves to 
berin with similar in shape, some were chipped by nature, others 
oy art; but the present resemblance is entirely due to the 
original similarity of the untouched pebbles. Hera the question 
of numbers becomes of weight. Nature may work one or two 
— examples in a style which imitates the most inventive of her sona ;. 
2 but Nature will not give numerous ex es of definite types, 
_ whereas this is precisely what man will do, and because these 
| series of definite types have appeared we do believe them to be 
the work of man. Grant, as 1 do not, that to start with the 
probability on either side was even, with each succeeding 
example of similarity in definite types the scale falls down, 
down, down in favour of a purposeful, reasoning agent and 
against accidental Nature. 

The, curved flints or drawshaves also find their representatives 
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in the finkes with hollows in the side, which occur in all river- 
valley gravels, and were probably 
bone. The analogy is not at first apparent, because the curved 
flake is thin and much more suitable for the purpose the 
thick, curved seraper. Yet in either case the essential is the 
same, a rounded curve with a used edge. c 

A number of ovoid forms from the plateau also do very much 
feature the ovoid implement of river-valley type. In this case, 
however, I thought and still think that the natural form of the 
pebble is too important a co-efficient to be ruled out of the result. 

e ovoid is the common form of the unworked stone, and if the 
edges are altered either by man or by Nature, this form will 
appear by necessity rather than by purpose. This may appear 
hypereritical ; it is, however, di on loeal experience, In 
the implementa of my loeal collection I found that the true oval 
was à very rare form, whereas the ovoid was very common. 


Blunt Edges a Difficulty, 

Sir John Evans very rightly pointed out what has always 
been a difficulty. The edges of the so-called scrapers are so 
blunt, or rather rectangular, that it is hard to see what purpose 
they could have served which could not easily have been better 
obtained by a sharper tool. I have always felt the force of this 
objection, and do not profess to have solved it. The only salu- 
tion known to me, that the people who used these tools were at 
once very тиры and very muscular, is unsatisfactory, and I 
allow to the full the novel appearance of the rectangular scraper, 
At the same time the difficulty of seeing only Nature's Ban $e 


working so regular and examples so numerous is to mea greater 


difficulty. Nor can we expect that in subjects sò distant from 
our experience everything is to be perfectly plain. Even neo- 
lithic types,such as the Scotch hexagonal balla perfect puzzles, 
and unexplained neolithic accidental forms are common. Wecan 
only guesa at the use of certain paleblithic forms. Why was the 
ogival eurve so elaborated? What special purpose could have 
been served by a short and thick subtriangular implement, with 
jagged edges? In truth we do not know, but we do not doubt the 
implements. So with blunt edges; they area difficulty, but they 
are in respectable company. One of these blunt-edged examples 
15 figured, No, 8 (1440). The chipping of the edge, the handle in 
the butt, are so purpose-like, that I certainly am unable to see 





here only Nature's hand. Further, these remarks do not apply tu 


all the scrapers. Some of them, especially those formed from 

split pebbles, closely resemble the orthodox palmolithic scraper. 
Such or nearly such was the aspect in which the question 

appeared to me at a time when I was not aware that anyone 
VUL. XXIII, | U 


y used for rounding wood or 
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except Mr. Harrison was fully persuaded of the human origin 
of the flints. The conclusion was against my previous impres- 
sion, forced upon me by further consideration, so that it was with 
a kind of relief that I heard that Mr. Spurrell and Professor 
Prestwich had also accepted the implements as genuine 1 
have now reason to believe that their decisions, as well as Mr. 
Crawshay's, were made before I was aware of it, and I distinctly 
wish to disclaim any assertion of priority or originality, except 
the humble part of deciding for myself on intelligible reasons. 
At present the question stands on very different merits. A 
T great variety of types has appeared, which have been detailed by 
oe Professor Prestwich, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Crawshay, and these 
_ types, as Professor Prestwich remarks in a private letter, have 
ae nob appeared as the work of Nature in any known gravel what- 
2. . ever, a cireumstanee which somewhat shifts the onus probandi to 
б those who would reject them, That the flints as a class should 
M 
= 





meet with opposition when first brought before the public was 
inevitable ; they had met the same before they were brought 

_ forward. Indeed eriticism was to be desired; but that they 

7) should be rejected at a hasty glance or without full examination 
A is neither inevitable nor desirable. | 
While these discoveries were “in the making,” it was certainly 

> for a long time my belief that no true paleolithic implement was 
—.. found im association with the gravels in which the chipped flinta 
Е appeared ; that thus the chipped flints represented. an age by 
a themselves This view proved untenable, as in the course of 
| time n few very weathered and worn examples of definito. 
a paleolithic implements were found in the gravel-spreads, . It 
= was also my view that the drifts in which these very ochreous 
n tints occur could be differentiated from neighbouring drifts in 
T which rude implements were also found; so that it was with 
4 ` Some disappointment that I found Professor Prestwich unable to 
take this view. Still, as has been shown above, the nature of 
surface finds leads us to look for various ares among them: 
E some drifts may be older than others, and certainly the Plateau 





- . eontains much of later uge than its earliest drifts. 
b What then is the conclusion? Itis this; that in the ochreous 
drift, whieh can be found sticking in the edge of the broken 
Chalk escarpment, and traced for miles along the gently-sloping 
surface, man appears using the palwolithic axe, but using much 
— ioa previous time when he was unable to shape his tnola to a 
_ form already conceived by his mind. The axe seems to be the 
latest, | rt improvement ; the others to be the survival of the 
T uage ofan earlier time. This may appear tame, but is it not as 
| interesting as it is probable t It seems to introduce usto man of 








E cs from the Chalk Platoan of Kent. | 293 : 


the earliest date at which we know of his presence im our now © - 
islanid-area, and to represent him as a human being, very like | 
ourselves, improving im his methods, but clinging still to the. 23 
custom and wont of bygone days. n 

It is not mht, but it is very natural to ask: What соп... Ал 
sequences will follow should the authenticity of these flinta be Tao 
accepted? Do they force us to believe that on the Chalk | Raut 
Plateau of the North Downs relies still remain of n гасе of . Zu 
mankind hitherto undiscovered? Has a rival arisen to the 
“indivisible supremacy” of paleolithic man? Did this illl ~~~ 
equipped race precede the axe-armed race, and succumb to his 

improved weapon? Doubtless such a view may be held, but it | 
is by no means necessary, and rendered improbable by the 
occurrence of true shaped axes in the worn and’ ochreous drift, _ 

The argument dees not seem to lead us into any sensational or X 

‚ conclusion, but rather to one which might have been ~~ 

expected. We know of early man that at an early date in — 
Pleistocene time he was ia in Afric, and We similar state | 
of material progress, in India, in and in налы 
This extension in itself demands a p huma E. 
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Pn ap na ИШ 
foot. by foot, and field by feld, the eazth was won. OC ian i x 
this long epoch we know aa yet nothing certain; CA 
Ope ао DE EAE ST E POE A d 
associated animal remains of early types. The Chalk Plateau is 
not likely to contain any such secret; the denudation has been 2 
so great; the formation of red clay so alow. Po M oe е 12 
North Downs ; perhaps in some sheltered fold of De 





Wisa iny riip ы йн Fa i" 
not in the Thames valley, but perchance i 





Opin E ін | 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light," 
some happy discoverer will light upon evidence which | |I nd 
us nearer to the beginnings of human existence. M TN > 
have along period when man lived and spread, and we possess | | 
no knowle either of his prm ar of аас Even the 
river-valley period was of very great duration. Sir Johu Eyans, 
in his monumental work, suys that "at one time I thougl v 
LEN distinction might eventually be drawn —— ^. 
between tho h h and low-level implementa ; but, ns far as Britain | 

d, this cam hardly be done.™ Here I think these dis- 
3 " Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain," p. 61 














| geologic stages may be traced and two archæo 
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—. eoveries do advance a step. The more closely the area of the Green- 
: Band and the Chalk Plateau is examined, the more firmly, I be- 
lieve, will every one of Prof. Prestwich's conclusions be established 







(2) the Lower Greensand age, geologically distinct, but to the 
arelzeolozist, similar, as the. implements in use are of river- 
valley types; (3) the Chalk Plateau age, when the implements 
are аз а whole of a ruder type; and (4) that the chippe flints 
are, as n class, and in their great majority, the authentic handi- 
work of man, | 

Thus the argument leads us to the verge of an epech, which, 
judged by its consequence, the dispersion of mankind, must have 
been of longer duration than the river-valley period. Probably 
during this epoch, under various loeal influences, divers 


finds—accept them in all fu ell us nothing; but-after 
thinking many times, and with great and grateful consideration 
for any opinion of Sir John Evans, I do believe that they lift 
the veil for a moment beyond the time when the tools of the 
river-valley type were in universal use; and that Mr. Harrison, 
their discoverer, has, to borrow a metaphor from the neighbour- 














A CRITICAL STUDY af the COLLECTION of Свазта of Aboriginal 
Australians in. (he Cambridge University Museum. By W. 
LAURENCE Hesty Duckworth, B.A. 


Material —The number of erania is, in all, thirty-eight, and of 
these, twenty-nine are crania of adults, five of aged persons, and 
four of youths. | 

Ser—Of the adults, five are females and twenty-four are 
males, The five aged are all males. Of the four young skulls, 
two belonged to youths of about eighteen to twenty years of age, 
one a child of seven or eight, and one a young female of about 
twelve or thirteen years, | 


. ANTRODUCTORY FOOTNOTE. 
Trent writer has had the benefit of Prof. Mende di eer nem My Gh) 
| Boe ERES d aeiae D eruniologieal e ii the measure. 
which ia thus an extension of that begun by Prof, МаН, S un kd 





Geographical elassification.—Ten specimens are from South 
‚ Australia, and with ten skulls of * Murray ” nativos, form a group 
of twenty South Australians. 

Six specimens are from New South Walée snd four from 
Victoria, two from Western Australia, one from the Northern a 
Territory of South Australia, and one from Melbourne (but the | 


exact locality whence the last was obtained is not recorded). 
Of the source of four specimens, three of which accompany | 4 
complete skeletons, there is no record. 


ЖА 


State of. preservation.—The state of preservation varies widely та = 


as may be € from the tables of measurement, and from 
the detailed | riptions of the individual specimena. 
Plan of work. 

Measurements were made and tabulated. 

A carefully detailed description of each specimen has been. 
written, describing the nge, sex, state of preservation and 
-appearances presented in the several normae: individual pecu- 
liarities were recorded. This series of descriptions follows the 
numerical order of the Cambridge catalogue, without regard to | 
the grouping of the crania according to districts or tribes, 


Tables T and TIT. 
L Discussion of the measurements—These, which ирек ао 


forty-six, are arranged in a table of general me ements, and | 
а рота 


Tables IT and IF. Я 


ii. For skulls upon which all the above measurements could: 
be made, a series of thirteen indices has been made out, the 
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number of indices varying for skulls which ure not complete: < 23 | 
the averages of these indices are arranged in a separate table. | 


Tables V, VI, FII 
Iii. Tables of additional педа 
and comprise: 


r 





(a) Measurements of the mandible. E 


(B) Miscellaneous: lengths of sutures, &c. 

(y) Dimensions of teeth (two tables). 
And for these the averages are an 
Tables VILI ond Villa. 

iv. Special tables pastes’ neas 
erania, viz, all those of South Australians; all those from | 
New South Wales; and all those from Vietoria, In these tables 2 
the indices and a limited number only of measurements will be 
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E Fable EX. 

v. The method of seriations has been applied to the whole series 
of indices and to the indices of the group of South Australians. 
Also to a few of the principal measurements of the same. 

Table X. 
- vL All the averages of the mensurements made have been 
reduced to the figures which present their relationships to the 
average hasi-nasal length taken as 100. (This of course hus 
y been done for the I EA alc | 

alveolar index of the REM This table is divided into four 
-.eolumus. which the four columns of the table of 
averages (Table HD. 1 In à subsidiary table are appended the 
corresponding values as ealeulated for series of (1) Andamanese 
Islander; (2) Fijians; (4) Islanders from Torres Straits; these 
are taken from Sir William Flower's memoirs in the. * Journal 

of the Anthropological Institute. 

Table AT, 


vil. The frequency of the occurrence of a certain number of 
characters such as the epipteric bone, thinl condyle, &., was 
observed and the results have been tabulated. 


22 Tabe XII 
viii All the available firures representing the averse cubic 





да | capacity, cephalic and other indices, have been brought together | 











into one table, so that for instance the average cubic capacity is 
caleulated from 150 cases. The authors whose membirs have 
been referred to in this connection are—. 

Dr. Barnard. Davis (* The 3 Craniorum"). 

Bir William Flower + (Fou, Aut lot." and «Cut Ty 








L Q Ac my (^ Стапа Ейшіса "). 
М. д {“ ЫП. Soc. Anth. de Paris," 1883). 
Теме X TIT. 


P. ix ls an additional table, which is really a serintion, and na 
— . such will be discussed with the other seriations of Table IX. 
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N.B.—The skulls of three adults and one aged males present 
ны divergences from the usual type. They will be 
referred to a8 “doubtful” skulls and the averages of the male: 
skulls, uxthout these four “doubtful” skulls, have been arranged _ 
in a special column throughout the tables. AW 
Descriptive pari. —The work has been resolved into à series: 

escriptiuns | (с niin ogical}. socom panied by. Measure mencs 
(eranio-metrical part). Besides the detailed descriptions, & 
series of short notes have been written, describing individual 

ities. From the whole series of descriptions, that of е 0 
typical skull has been deduced, and this differs in no important — 
respect from those already published. 

AMeasurcinents : Explanatory details — Measurements were made | 
witha eraniometer (Flower's) graduated in millimètres, and with _ 
“а steel tape; and the cranial capacities were estimated 
using No, 8 shot, which was arranged by shaking he ea ы 
occasional use of a wooden rammer, The mean of two observe- 
tions for each specimen, not differing by more than 10 с.с,, hag 
been recorded : exceptions to this rt ile must be made with regard | 
to very imperfect skulls. 

Other méùsurements were made in the usual way. The juga | 
nasal breadth and are are measured according to the directions қ i". - 
of Oldfield Thomas in the “Journ, of the Anth. Institute,” vol Ж 
xiv. p. 343. The anterior palatine breadth is that between te $ 
roots of the canine and first premolar teeth; the " 
pu breadth that between the first and second. molar teath. А 

horizontal circumference did mot include the greatest | 
prominence of the glabella, | i" 

Discussion of. the tabes —Looking over the facts presented by — 
the various tables,in Table I it may be noticed that the average | 
cranial capacity of twenty-six specimens of both sexes i . Am 
1252 ec. The average capacity of the male skulla is 12699 5 4 
or 1235, according as the four doubtful skulls are included or _ г 
not. These values accord. fairly well with those recorded for) % 
other series (by Turner, Flower, and others). M 

The maximum len; exceeds the ophryo-occipital length v 
ü Sae deal more in the males, than in the females, and thus gives 

n indication of the greater and more frequent prominence of- 

thee abella in the former sex. 
maximum breadth was usually on or about the parieto— € 
amous suture, but in one or two instances s considerably below 

"he difference between the two sexes is clearly shown in the. 
Faire Е ера and e Sanio Dret AE - 
breadth, whereas in ‘females the two are беке 
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As regards the measurements indicatin dlth 
(Le, the external bi-orbital, bi-zygomatie, bi-malar and other 
breadths) the males exceed the females by very little, except in 
the case of the bi-zygomatic breadth: in this the diffe 
between the sexes is E and a related to the 
greater mass of muscles working the lower jaw, and occupying 
the zygomatic fossa, of males, It must be admitted that this 
comparison is only drawn from three female skulls, but it is 
borne out by the dimensions of female skulls in other collections. 

The bi-zygomatie, besides exceeding the other mensurements 
‘of facial breadth, often nearly coincided with the maxim 
paricto-squamous breadth of adult males, but in the young 
skulls was much below that breadth. This again indicates the 
relative size of еле ake in the two cases. 

Height.—The. basi-bregmatie height, in most cases, is slightly 
smnller than the maximum parieto-squamous breadth. This 
will be referred to later in connection with the group of skulls 
from South Australia. 

Тһе раШшіо-шахШагу length is very great in several 
specimens; the mean value is considerably affected by the 
presence of the four" doubtful” skulls, 

The comparative lengths of the frontal, parietal and 











Menta 


cipital ares respectively are of considerable interest in view 
0 ева of M. Canvin on this subject. (* Bul- 
letin de la Soc. Anth, de Paris," 1883, р. ep This writer 
states that in the crania of Australians (and of Papuats and 
Melanesians), the parietal are exceeds in length the frontal 
occipital ares. In thirty-one specimens of- both sexes described 
by Sir William Turner, the frontal and parietal ares of eight 
(five males, three females) were almost equal in length ; in 
twelve (eight males, four females), the focal Wa in excess; in 
eleven (seven males, four females), the parietal was in excess 
of the frontal, | 

In the Cumbridge collection, out of thirty-three skulls of 
both sexes, the frontal and parietal ares of three (two males, one 
female) were of equal length + in fifteen cases (thirteen males, 
two females), the frontal exceeded the parietal: in fifteen eases 
(fourteen males, one female), the parietal exceeded the frontal are. 
Combining all these with the additional cases cited by Sir 
William Turner (in vol. ii of his report) it appears that of sixty- 
nine skulls of adults of both sexes, the frontal and parietal arcs 
are of equal length in eleven cases, the frontal is in excess in 
twenty-nine chases, and the parietal arc is in excess in twenty- 
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With regard to the ا‎ are: in thirty-four cases out of z^ 
thirty-six recorded by Sır Мат Turner, the parietal are 1 
exceeded the occipital; in the remaining two (a male anda (| 
female) the occipital are exceeded the parietal. 7 

OF thirty-one cases in the Cambridge Museum, the parietal 
was greater than the occipital in twenty-nine, less in two (bota; | 
males). So that in sixty-seven cases, the parietal arc ех 
the occipital in sixty-three. бо that in this respect M... 
Cauvin's generalisation holds good. m 

But as regards the frontal and parietal ares, it appears from a а 
study of sixty-nine skulls of adults of both sexes from the б, 
Cambridge and Edinburgh collections, the two ares are unequal _ 
nearly five times as often as not, and that when unequal the 
frontal arc is just as often the longer of the two ûs not. So that 
there is no confirmation of this part of M. Cauvin's statement. 

Oblique parietal arc (Macalister).—Mention must here bemade — .— 
of the measnrement called эу ты Macalister the “ Oblique | 1% У 
Parietal Are." Its plane in the general direction of the | 5% 
fissure of Rolando. ‘The mean value in this series is remarkable (/ 
as being nearly the same for both sexes. No other large series || 
of this measurement are as yet on record, but the following may 
serve as examples met with in the Cambridge collection. J 
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h "t 
Australiams — .. ,. 43 mm. av. both sexes. , 


A Tasmanian . сь 35 1 
N. A. Indians . s. 365 , uv.of3 b 
Negroes as .- 968 „ ау. 05. E 
New Zealanders з. S68. ,, av. of 3, 42 
Ancient Peruvians .. 371 ,, av.of 5. - 
Modern Europeans .. 970 , av. of 2, "4 
Кайітв таж zal) STB a uv. OL 5. 

A Carib а ... 375 4 | 

өте we In the Li 
A Murray Islander .. 375 , ( he Liverpool 


An Eskimo (male)' .. S84 , — m 


Mandible.—The mandible accompanies the cranium in eighteen ] 
cimens. The measurements show the excess of the average || 
аси of the male over the [еше mandible. In both- 
ae coronoid and condylar heights are nearly equal; in both the | 
exceeds the gonio-symphysial length, the excess 

being more pronounced in male jaws. 

Average Indices.—The average indices have been calculated in- | 
two ways and the resulta arranged in two tables (IV, and IVa) — 
one containing the averages of the indices in distinction from. = 
the indices of the averages arranged in the other; the former | 
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IX 


number of instances, and the differences between the two tables 
will be found for the most part insimnifieant. 

Dreadth  Iuder——The mean breadth index of thirty-eight 
specimens is 70-5; of twenty-nine males 70; of five adult 
females 72-0, Four specimens are above the upper limit of 


| doliche-cephalic. skulls (three males, one female); the highest 


individual index is 76-6, which with the second highest 76, 
belongs to “doubtful” skulls. Without the four doubtful 
Specimens, the mean breadth index of ‘twenty-five males is 69-2, 
The lowest index is 64-9, that of the cast of the ekull of King 
Rufus Billy (a Murray native); though the exact state of. the 
sutures of this scaplio-cephalie specimen cannot be ascertained, 
the sagittal appears to be free from synostosis, The next lowest 
pee is 639. (No, 2112. in which sagittal synostosis is nearly 
complete), 

Fertical Inder.—The mean | vertical index of thirty-four 
crania is 69%; that of twenty-six males 69-8: that of three 
females 6876; The mean height of twenty-five male skulls is 
1505 mm. and their mean breadth is 122 mm.; of four females 
the mean height is 191 mm., the mean breadth is 128 mm. 
Altogether the seriea of skulla is dolicho-platycephalic, 

Gnathic Indec—The mean guathie index of twenty-nine 
skulls is 101-2, of twenty-two males 101-8, of three females 
1027. Herv-sgain the doubtful skulls disturb the average, for 
when excluded, itis found that the mean index of nineteen males 
i» 107-15. The highest individual index is 1087 (a South 
Australian male, No. 2115) From the averages, the whole 
series and the skulls of each sex fall within Ше mesoguathous 





р. 
Nasal Inder—The mean nasal index of thirty-two skulls was 
“ob, of twenty-six males 55-4, of two fema lea 53-25, П 
within the platyrhine group. The highest individual index is 
65°1, and one of the “doubtful” skulls possesses owest, 
uasal index of the series, тік, 47-4. 

Orintal Inder—The mean orbital index of thirty-one skulls is 
BT that of twenty-four 81-2; of three females 874; 








. secordingly the males are microseme, the females 


- One of the doubtful skulls has an index of 9-7 - altor exclasion 


of the four doubtful skulls the mean index for twenty males is 
Palato-Mazillary Inder —The mean palato-maxillary index of 


Fwenty-nine skulls is 111-7; of ty-two males 1104: 
three females 1123 а торе оч OF 
















On the other hand the very dolichuranic skull No, 2140-with 
an index of 97 hasa gnathic index of but 100. 
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Palate Length.—1lt might be mentioned in this connection _ 


that the comparatively low palato-maxillry index in шапу 
| ЕР 
reduced breadth ; ; but this palatine length is much increased in — 
many cases by a large tuber maxillare; herein, it is thought, А 
lies a difference between these стапіа and the delichuranie | 
crania of anthropoid apes: for in the latter (in the majority: oF a 
instances, 0 far available) the maxillary tuberosity is frequen 
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quite insignificant and does not add to the palatine : length, so 80 1 
that in this respect the palate of anthropoid apes resembles that - ME 


of tha more highly civilised races of man rather than the 
aboriginal Australian, | 


e 
52 


Total Facial Indez.—The figures for the total facial index do^ — 


not accord very well with those published by Dr. Тора} 0 
(^ Et.d'Antli Gén," p. 919), where 107-2 is given as the mean 
index of seven Australians, In the Cambridge collection the Ў 


mean index of fourteen skulls is 95-4, of ten males 96-2, of two p 


females 93:6 ; and in the whole series two males out of ten only os 

have indices above 100, The general indication then is of a 3 

longer face than that of the Australians referred to by Topinard,- 

For the superior facial index of Broca, nineteen skulls give am | 

average of 734, thirteen males of 73°7, three females 741. _ 
; quoting Brown's figures, gives "697 as the өн 76100 


twenty-seven Australians. Str William Turner's “ Challenger” || 


Report contains figures which give 65- as the mean index of | 


twenty-eight skulls, Both these observations denote fuces N 


shorter than those of the skulls in the Cambridge collection. E 
Sir William Turnera series contained only three skulls {тош x 
South Australia, whereas the majority of the skulls here | 


deseribed are from that distriet, and none of these presents ап _ с N 


Facial hadis might be supposed that this is a f I 
ires, —It is a fea 
characteristic of skulls from South Australia, but it must 
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admitted that no great reliance can be placed on such an index ^ T 





as this, depending as it does on the position ef the ophryon, P 
The superior facial index of Kollmann avoida thia diffic „and 
it is interesting to find that here again the indices of the skulls | М 
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at Cambridge indicate a longer face on the average than do the 
indices calculated from the data furnished by Sir William 
Turner in the memoir already referred to. (Thus, the mean index 
of twenty-one skulls is 51-7, of fifteen males 51:8, of two 
females 54. ‘Turner's figures give 48:8 as the &vernge of thirty- 
three skulls, of twenty-one males 486, of nine females 48-9. 
Again the average index of eleven skulls from South Australia 
in the Cambridge collection is 522.) To sum up the facts 
presented by these facial indices. From three facial indices 
evidence appears that the skulls іп the Cambridge collection, 
in which South Australians predominate, have a proportionally 
longer face than those from. other districts. The relation of this 
feature to prognathism cannot be overlooked, and perhaps the 
difference between the South Australians and other series may 
be too slight to warrant any conclusions being drawn: but the 
recurrence of the same difference in three indices respectively, 
1s remarkable, | | 

The average stephano-zygomatic index (of Topinard) indicates 
that the skulls are’ highly phaenozygous, the males more so 
than the females, (Average index of twenty-one skulls is 19:9, 
of fifteen males 76:5, of three females 81-9.) The mean gonio- 
zygomatic index of fifteen skulls is 72:9, which agrees fairly 
well with the figure quoted by Topinard, viz, 75/5 as the 
&verage of four Australians. 

Жазо-Майат Inder— The naso-malar index is of considerable 
interest owing to the small range of variation throughout this 
series, The range through twenty-stven skulls is less than 7 
units (the range of the cephalic index through twenty-nine 
males being nearly 12 units) The average index of thirty 
skulls is 111-4, of twenty-three males 111-2, of three females 
1104. In his paper in the “Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute,” vol. xiv, p. 333, Oldfield Thomas gives 111°1 as the 
щели index of sixteen Europeans, One would expect the average 
үзіне for the modern European skull to be somewhat greater than 
this,or else that of the aboriginal Australian to be somewhat lower. 
Dental Index.—The mean dental index of thirteen skulls is 
452, of eight males (excluding the doubtful ones) 45:8, of two 
females 49-25, The fact of the female sex possessin the higher 
index agrees with the figures recorded by Sir William Flower, 
vir, 448 as the. averace of twenty-two males, 4"l the average 
of fourteen females. The relatively smaller basi-nasal length in 
the latter sex probably ia the cause of this apparent discrepancy. 


ТаМе ТІ. 
Of the tables of additional measurements but little can be 
Said at present. With regard £o the dimensions of the posteris 
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nares, it may be remarked that while the breadths are nearly 


equal, the height is only one-half that of the apertura pyriformis. 


of the nnse. 
The average least distance of the temporal crests is 875 mm. 


(for twenty-two males), and in three females they did not 


approach nearer than 106 mm. 


Teeth— As regards the dimensions of the teeth, the combined 


lengths of the lower molars exceed those of the upper set, and, a. 


the same relation holds good for the combined lengths of molars 


and premolara. This confirms the statements of Professor 
Turnerin the " Journal of Anatomy and Physiology,” vol. xxv, р. 


461. With regard to other statements in the same paper, viz, اہ‎ ы - 
confirmation , қ 


those referring to the apposition of the teeth, the 


is not so clear. Professor Turner makes the statement con- | › 
cerning a skull from South Australia, that the two sets of teeth | 


are in contact by Е ves “when the condyles of the 722 


lower jaw were articulated, placed in contact with the 


ridge that bounded the buck of the slenoid fossa, and the teeth | 


clenched." 


The followi ving specimens at Cambridge were available for 





| gard to this point, m i following notes 
present the results of such an i 


No. 2,101. South Australi (a cast and not the original skull) 


When the condyles rest in the glenoid fossa, no such pon: 
tion as was described is observed; on placing the mandi 


such a position that apposition occurs, it is found that the | 5 


condyle is resting on the rounded antertor border of the glenoid | | 
fossa formed by the anterior root of the zygoma, This раз лтан ie 


well be the position in life, as room would be afforded for the 
interarticular cartilage. 

No. 2,115. South Australia, male, 

The lateral superior and two left lower incisors only persist. 
On placing the jaw in the desired position firmly, the condyles 


are found not to be in contact with any part of the floor or ` 


саана of the glenoid fossa, being separated by an interval | S 


of less than 1 mm., which was presumably oecupied by the — — 


interarticular cartilage. 
Хо. 1 28. South Australis, male. 


ment very similar to No. 2,115, but the right condyle 
just id the anterior border of ita glenoid cavity. 


No, 2,137, When the mandible is placed in the position in | 4 


Which the incisors bite surface to surface, a considerable area of 
the condyles is found to touch the glenoid fossa. It is here to 
be remarked that the glenoid fossa of this specimen are very 
shallow and flattened, the flattening being most pronounced in 
the region of the anterior боне of the cavity, so that ‘the 
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anterior root of the zypomm is indistinet. Tt is submitted that 


such a shallow glenoid fossa is an approach to a state that is 


usual in anthropoid apes. ( Among Australian erania Nos. 2,138; 
2,159 and 2140, exhibit the same feature in a less marked 
degree.) But even' here the condyles are not touchine the back 
of the glenoid fossa when the teeth are in apposition. 

No. 2,138, Approaches most nearly to the state of affairs 

illinm Turner. Аныча ыны when 
sterior part of the clenoid fossa. 

Nos. 2139 and 2140. Give no verv definite evidence, but it 
seems as if the condyle must occupy an anterior position in the 
glenoid fossa in order that the tect may be in apposition. The 
influence of the size of the interartieular cartilage in determin- 
Ing this m been hin хы Topinard (* L'Anthro- 
pologie,” 1892). With regard tothe occurrence of this apposition 
of incisors in races other than Australian, Sir William: Turner 
remarks that he had observed it in a Malay, a Bushman and an 
Esquimaux, while in 1860 Sir John Lubbock wrote in вп 
account of the Danish kitchen-middens (in the “ Natural History 
Review"), “ the tumuli have supplied us with тапу skeletons of 
this period .. . . one curious culiarity is that their front 
teeth did not overlap as ours io, в met one another, as do those 
of the Greenlanders at the present day. This evidently indicates 
a peculiar manner of eating.” 

Further with regard to the occurrence їй prognathic : or 


















_ orthegnathic ékulls, it may be mentioned that the same arrange- 


ment was observed in a very orthognathie skull dug up at 
Chester, during the last few months. Tt must be add Ebat 
this specimen pave signs of deformation (though not post- 
nsible for the appearance of orthog- 

nathism. | 
The group from South. Australia—Table VIII exhibits the 


indices and a few of the princina measurements of tlie group of 
skulla from South Ааа which form so large a proportion 





_ of the Cantbridge collection. The chief point of is in 


[ Considering averages, the bread h index is 70-2: the height 
_ index 68°9 ; the average skull is therefore dolicho-platycephalic. 


Y _ appreciable difference) ; the ct 5 


As regards the sexes, the mean breadth index of fifteen males is 


le diference); 1 vever, have p 
eadth index of 71-4 and a mean height index of 652, md 


| E fre very dolichd-platyeephalic, Regarding now individual 


елены the results as regarda the males are different Ip 


mendi] iê of Seventeen, the height index was less than 


те 
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a youth). Sir William Turner says that of twenty-two cranin | 
from South Australia which he examined, seventeen js lower  - 
height index than breadth index. This is exactly the same _ _ 
proportion as in the Cambridge collection, Combining the two 
sets of data, from a total of thirty-nine crania from South - 
Australia, thirty are dolicho-platyeephalic (nineteen males, ten 
females, and a youth); in two, the two indices are equal; in ES 
seven males the height index exceeds the breadth index. T 
As regards other indices, the enathie is somewhat higher in. | E 
this group than in the whole series and the facial indices, as hna 
been said, show a longer face to exist in this collection than in % 1 
the skulls from other districts. With regard to the frontal, 
parietal and occipital ares, their relative lengths are much the b 
same às in the whole series. (Combining the measureme T 
given by Sir William Turner of South Australian КОЛЕ, with 4 
those in this collection, it appears that of twenty-three skulls, in 
three the frontal and parietal arcs are equal, in nine the parietal 3 à 
arc js the greater, in eleven the frontal, the occipital exceeding: © 
the parictal in two cases, and the frontal in one.) From this 
review of the features of erania from South Australia, it must 
admitted that no other striking feature other than thë occurrence. | 
of dolicho-platycephalic ‘skulls, distinguishes them from abor- | 
igines from other districts, At the same time there is a slight ЛШ 
difference in their facial indices, which may algo prove distinctive: | | 
Groups from New South Wales and Victoria —The Table Villa о 
refers to the measurements of the groups of skulls from New | 
South Wales and Victoria respectively; they do not contain | || 
sufficiently | numbers to justify any general conclusions. ?5 
Sertations.—Table TX. The method of seriation of characters "i. 
has been applied in many cases without modifying the value of | I 
the averages as already calculated. There is, however, one 3 >= 
notable exception, viz., the vertical or height index’ of the group — АГ 
of crania from South Australia. Бу examining the factors of — 22 n 
this index, the basi-bregmatie height was found to be the _ x 
SENE element, and in eonsequenee its seriation was çare | 
D fee figures relating to twelve well-authenticated male ~ 
being used. ( Avernge height z-122- 25mm.) In forming 
: seriation with 5 units as its modulus, it was found that the- 
crania fall into two groups almost symmetrically arranged with 7 
regard to the average figure, the groups being characterised E 
by basi-bregmatic heights greater or less than about 129 mm, 
respectively. A 
The small number of skulls renders this statement somewhat? = 
unimportant. By collecting all available data, the total mumbèr _ 
of adult, male South A ian skulls was raised to twenty-four : 
and in a similar seriation the same grouping is again observed, 
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~ While it is much more marked when the modulus ің 2 units 
_ (the diminution in this respect ing justified by the increased 
number of specimens under consideration). | 
It may be urged that the choice of the modulus (2 or 5) 
whereby these features were brought ont, was quite arbitrary, 
and this indeed is the case. It seemed then that a modulus of 
a different dimension should be taken and as in the actual 
_ measurements, no less difference than 1 millimetre 15 taken 
^. &aceountof, the choice of unity as modulus would be somewhat less 


e in seruition thus the arrangement is some- 








was quite graphie. Still a trace of the same arm итешеп! 
remains and the whole subject is thought worthy of notice, 

The interest of this double grouping lies in the fact that 
according as a skull falls within one or the other group, so it is 
(at any rate in 80 per cent. of eases) dolicho-platycephalic, ar 


, one would expect the curve of 









If the race were homogeneons 
the number of examplesto rise gradually, attaining its maximum 
at the average (a), 





whereas in the case of these male South Australians the curve 
occurs to be of this sort (b), | | 










two groups? ing observed, Ti seems then as if the dolicho- 
platycephalie individuals form a section only of the natives of 
uth Australia, The number of eases (24) here considered is 


perhaps small, but the constant way in which the double maxi- 
mum has been seen, first with twelve cases, then with twenty- 
four, warrants some amount of attention being paid to thia 


up, while the average male skull from South Australia is feebly 
dolic и: 'ephalie, Le of SLE dtd that few 
Present this characteristic of t average skull, and that in fact 

. they are. either distinetly dolicho-platycephnlie, or decidedly | 











P а the ave 
indices L Ас 








decidedly hypsi-cephalis а 10) зо 
that the average skull tums out to be as already said, feebly 
dolicho-platycephalic. 

At the risk of rendering this : iscussion tedious, it must be 
said that the fact of a single character being m basis of an 
argument affecting the race, was considered u sfactory 
it was thought that some confirmation of the groupings ought 
to be obtained from a study of other characters. At first, anum- ` 
ber of seriations were made out for other characters, and itmay ' 








be said at once, without any evidence of a decided nature being cu 


brought out. Next the ens were arranged in order of 
size, ns regards indices an at hg шоп This is in fact 
another kind of seriation. The difficulty o that among 
the twenty-four skulls the differences between the third, fourth, 
and fifth, for instance, with regard to any character (eg. шах1- 
mum length), иан бош Hn ha e differences between 
the YE gee twenty-third, and twenty-fourth in order. 
So that this table proved somewhat fallacious and certainly 


unwieldy. 
Accordingly a modification was introduced (and I am much 
indebted to my friend Mr. P. E. Bateman, of Jesus College, for — | 
aid in this arrangement) whereby the range of variation in the 
magnitude of each measurement or index was divided into six - ed 
equal portions (the number six happened to be convenient, but 4 
is quite arbitrary), and all skulls whose dimensions placed them 


in the same division were тє 





ecu se: ths Real rank, five in: the бон asl acne Table 
presents the arrangement. 





emphasized, if any exist. Also the curves corresponding to the 
figures would be expected to show signs of groups, if кюп аге 
present. But asa matter of fact this particular arrangement 
does not admit of any statement as to groups being made, and. 
the corresponding вепев of curves indicates a double grouping in 
the case of basi-bregmatic height, but in this alone, among the 
most important measurements studied. Next the correspo ding 
set of figures was worked out for the average South Australian 
(28 inferred from average dimensions) and the average Tasmanian. 
A comparison of these with each other, and with the individual 
South Australians, lias so far only resulted in showing that one 
skull чый South ‘Australia (No, 2,114), besides ita темы 
- VUL. 7 
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pearance, is in proportions nearly allied to the average 
Tusnanian Аз the whole of this method of seriations 


aims at the bringing forward of the individual characters, rs 
than those of the hypothetical 1 pres importance 
ought to be attached to the last observations, It is very 
probable that when tables similar to Table XIII have been 
made cut for an jual number of individuals from Tasmania on 
the one hand, other: districts in--Australia oi: tha other, 
important results may accrue. 
Measurements in ген оў чун мре смачи to 
Table Х. Неге аге arranged the princ Г 1 
expressed in terms of the mes eng 
most interest in comparison with other groupe of erania whose 
measurements have been similarly modified. Such are the 
groups of Andamanese Islanders P od Fiji Islanders in the 
memoirs of Sir William Flower, und the group of Torres Strait 
Islanders described by Oldfield Thomas, in the “Journ. of the 
Inst" Table Xa Adult males of these groups are 
лыны сыны тиан аа АШЫНЫН. 
Тһе mest striking рача ате — Ше. 


heights of Айтали кый ава солан созеду (the latter 
being the higher of the two), the Torres Strait Islanders hold an 
intermediate position in this respect. The small bi-auricular 
breadth of Australians is to be noticed as well as in the relative 
lengths of frontal and parietal arcs, where again there is no 
confirmation of the statement that the parietal arc is the greater 
in Australians. The basi-alveolar le: has been discussed as 
the gnathic index ; here it shows а less prognathic, face than 
those of Fiji or Torres Strait alant 
Tailes.—In concluding this paper, attention is 
и which gives the averages of several indices 
na nd from all available sources, notably the average 
breadth index of 214 skulls of both sexes being 70-05, the 
average height index from 171 skulls being 71:5. Finally the 
Table XI presents details of an ai | 









































= the occurrence of what are regarded as  amomaliss ia 


crania ; possibly the traces of a third occipital condyle and of a 
divided oceipital bone are the most significant. 

The Tables XIV and XV ha p nen to mensurements 
made on rubbings of longitudinall udinally lisected 
Europeans, and also of apes and lower animals, are of consider. 
Dis interest which is ofa general zoologi ical nature, rather than 
1 logical. These measurements will therefore be con- 
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On an unusual form of Rusu BASKET from the NORTHERN | 


TrezRrITORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By R. ETHERIDGE, Jum, 
[wrm Frat xvre] | 
A VERY interesting and unusual type of rush basket has lately 
come under my notice, from the Northern Territory of South | 


E 


>Ш 


ы 


Australia. For an ор portunity of describing this abnormal 


shape amongst Aus 
ness of Mr. Harry Stockdale, of Sydney, the Northern Territory 
explorer and hunter. It was obtained from the Alligator Rivers- 


Tribe, a people inhabiting the country watered by the three | 
rivers of that name flowing into the south-east corner of Vat 
Diemen's Gulf (lat. 12" 0^ S, long. 132? 0' E). The basket is | | 
peculiar by reason of its crumpled, bell-shaped mouth and _ 


ornate colouring 


With fow exceptions the neat-made baskets of the Australian — 
aborigines are wide, open-mouthed receptacles, and are either | 


circular and truncated, flat-bottomed and straight-sided, or even 


slichtly tapering, when they nre known in the south ns Хаа 


ter’; or flat and circular, with a contracted mouth on the side, 
called in South Australia, Pol-Ja-da-noo-ko & or, of the North 
Queensland type, large, wide, bulging, open-mouthed, and more 
or less flexible, with curved semi-cuneate bases* | 

In the present instance the basket is cylindrical, narrow, and 


practically flat-bottomed, sufficiently so to enable it to stand 
alone, decreasing in size upwards to a comparatively narrow | 


neck, and then expanding to a somewhat crumpled, bell-shaped 


mouth, with one diameter greater than the other. The width at. | 
the bottom, which is slightly inflated, is 34 inches; at the neck, 


D 
ы | ^7 


2} inches ; anid across the expanded mouth, 5 inches; the height 
16 114 inches. The proportions and colouring, althouvh simple 
and conventional, by no means display a lack of taste on the 


в made is evidently a small rush, or coarse grass, and its 
structure consists of a series of "stakes," close and parallel, 


esame miterial The“ stakes” have an average widthof rather 


more than one-sixteenth of an inch, whilst that of the ** aidir o ^ 
| is less. ‘The “ stakes” are practically close ther, but as the 


bottom is receded from, an almost imperceptible widening out 
| place, so as to form the expanded mouth, but the spacing 


of the “siding” is remarkably regular and well kept. The edge 


Eu “Tourn. Raped Discovery into Central Australia,” 1945, ii, p, 613: 
* A inl » Pe aS. "E, | 
* Lumholts, " Amongst Cannibals,” 1820. pp. 190, 195, and 276. 

T2 


n baskets, I am indebted to the kind | 


ПІ 
а 


P 


part of the aboriginal maker, The material of which the basket — 
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intertwined alternately over and under by thinner “siding” of | 
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1 * -— 


of the mouth is guarded by a margin of bistrand string, made of 
beaten and twisted fibre, and this is also whipped over and over 

the immediate periphery of the basket to a i of three-eighths 
` of an inch. Immediately below RR ine g the three 
permost sidings together, a series of holes is left, thus giving a 
better definition or finish to the mouth-edge, and forming an open 
sub-margzinal band, (No. 1.) | | 

The colouring is remarkably well effected. In the first place 
there are four concentric narrow black bands, from two to three- 
eighths of an inch wide, gradually becoming further apart from 
the base upwards, and defended ‘at each edge, top and bottom, 
by a raised rim of interlaced native string. These black bands 
separate the surface of the basket into three rather unequal 
zones. The uppermost ofthe blaek bands is six inches from 
the mouth margin, and the whole of this space is plastered 
with white pipe-clay. The lowest black band forms the 
periphery of the flat bottom of the basket. The latter and the 
second zone aré also coated with white pipe-clay ; but the first. 
and third, or bottom, zone are divided into triangular spaces, 
by black and white lines, The bottom zone contains eight af 
these triangular spaces, and the top zone six. Fach triangle is 
first margined by a narrow white pipe-clay line, then a broader 
black line, or almrost band, again followed by another white line. 
The triangles have their apices alternately directed upwards 
and downwards, and are not all of equal size. They are 
coloured a deep Indian red, and present a slightly sparkling 
appearance, from the presence of mica seales in the clay from 
which the pigment has been prepared. It is quite evident that 
- both the top and bottom zones containing these triangular 

spaces were first wholly coloured. Indian red, and then the black 
and white lines painted over the latter pigment. The basket is 
remarkably light, weighing only 2} ounces With regard to 
its special use, I am unable to afford any definite information, 
but both its construction and lightness would appear to indicate 
that it could not have been put to any great degree of rough usage. 

The Alligator Rivers Tribe, from which this basket ешанаез, 
appear to have been great adepts in the manufacture and 
colouring of these weapons and utensils. I have lately had the 
pleasure of examining n large series of these, and they all bear 
out this view," 

l am indebted to my colleague, Mr. Charles Hedley, F.L.S., 
for the accompanying excellent drawing of the basket, 
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On a Modification of the AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL WEAPON, 
termed the LeoNILE, LANGEEL, BENDI or Buccax, de, By 
HR. ErtrERIDGE, Jun. | Е 


I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Hargraves, Deputy Master-in- 
| uity, Sydney, for an opportunity of noticing an interesting — 
m ж uda of the Aust s | nis known as the Teonile of . 
fangeel, tis one of the lesser known weapons, but appears to 
have been used by the aborigines of Victoria, New South Wales, | 
and Queensland, The Leonile consists, speaking generally, ofa | 
more or less long straight handle, or shaft, and a sharp pointed 
head, of greater or less leneth, either at right angles to the former, 
or opposed to the shaft at an angle somewhat greater than a 
right angle. [t is used in single combat, and is one of the most 
deadly weapons amongst the aborigines themselves, “ because of 
the facility with which the point can be suddenly turned at the 
moment of striking" The combatants are protected, when in | 
combat: with this аз 55 by the small, flat-faced and angular- _ 
backed shield, formerly termed by the Victorian blacks, the ` 
Mule. | 
Considerable variation seems to exist in the relative length | 
of head to shaft, and the width at that point where shaft and ` 
head may be said to meet. In the Victorian weapon, figured? _ 
by the late R. B. Smyth, the enlargement is, in proportion, greater _ 
than in our specimen, the head of moderate length, tolerably — | 
thick, and fined off to an obtuse rather than an acute point, _ 
Smyth's figure gives one the iden of a roughly finished weapon, | 
except at the immediate handle, or hand-crasp, where it is ~ 
elaborately carved, with vertical lines filled in transversely with — | 
herring-bone sculpture and figures on the shaft above. Ön the 
shaft is a rhomb with dots, and two indistinct figures, but _ 
rather resembling insects, b 
The modifications figured by the late Governor G. J, Eyre | 
aire very marked, One® exhibits the short and acutely pointed 
head absolutely at right angles to the shaft; a second! is much 
enlarged and thickened at the distal end of the handle, with a | 
short head forming almost an acute angle with the former. Im _ 


L 
№ 
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the third modification? the union of the head and handle forms _ 
& more obtuse angle, and approaches nearer to Smyth's figure, = 
| “ Aborigines of Victoria,” 1878, i, p. 308. 9 
мі. Р. ЧӘ, 


** Journ, Exped. Discorery into Central Australia,” 1840-41 (2 wol&, | 
London, 1845). ol. TI, FL TIT, £. 13. | si ( 4 
Think, PL LI, f. 12. è Thid., PL IIT, £ 11. 
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except that the head is bluntly pointed. The fourth’ and lust 
of Eyre's figures represents à very extraordinary weapon, more 
like an openly-curved sickle, set om a long, slightly bent handle, 


и 


eime width throughout, no apparent difference between head 
‘and shaft being noticeable, but terminating distally im a very 
sharp point. Three out of the four are sharpened at the 
sroximal end, and all are transversely carved. to afford n firm 
hold for the combatant. | 
.  Lieut. Breton, E.N., many years ago figured’ “a formidable 
7 — weapon, used at Port Macquarie; its length is 3 feet, and the 
T ^ arm (if it may be so termed) about 19 inches more” The 
T — Lemile in this ease, for no other weapon can be intended by the 
author, consists of a cylindrical handle, gradually enlarging 
upwards to its union with the head, which is absolutely at 
right angles to the former, and thence tapering in an inverse 
ratio to the distal point of the weapon, Allowing for a certain 
amount of conventionality in the figure, I cannot do better than 
compare Breton's figure of the Leonie to & mason's or carpenters 
aquare. 
The present weapon, represented in the accompanying figure 
(Хо. 2) has a total length of about 2 feet 5 inches. The shaft 
i3 hardly- straight in any part, but is comparatively so for about 
` Î foot 9 inches, thence gently curved round into the head, 
which is for all practical purposes at right-angles, with ап 
obtuse distal end. As compared with other modifications of this 
` weapon, the head is short. The only attempt at ornamentation 
7  gonsists of a transverse ridge, close to the proximal end, probably 
to give a firmer grasp to the hand of the holder. The weapon. 
T 4s an exceedingly well finished one, made from a handsome 
variegated wood, which may possibly be that of the * Beantree" 
(Са ттапа custrale), a leguminous wood not unlike 
walnut. It weighs 1 1b. The width of the shaft at the point 
held by the hand is 14 inches ; at its widest point 3} inches ; 
T whilst the length of the head is 6 inches. | 
NC Compared with the published tigures of the Zeonile, aur weapon 
i ат рек ol a much more finished type. It is not 
T precisely like eit of the four illustrations given by Eyre,and, 
7. as compared with that of Smyth, lacks the carving of the handle, 
- — gradate nature of the immediate proximal end, and the figures 
| чи shaft. Judging, however, by the shading of the latter, 
the present weapon appears to be a much more finished one, in 


* Thid., ‘Pi. THE, f. 10. 
wae in New Bouth Wales" &c., 1830-83 (Svo. London, 1533), 
C. T асы. 
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` think little doubt can be entertained that, from the appearance - 
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an Australian Aboriginal Weapon. 3 19 ’ | | 


зо far as the actual shape, make, and surface fining-down are — 
The name Zone or Langeel is applied to this weapon im 
Victoria proper, but in South Gippsland, about Lake Tyers, the 
late В. B. Smyth believed it was known as Паға-ас-тап, We. 
have Lieut. Breton’s statement that it was known at Lake Port _ 
Macquarie, New South Wales, although he does not supply a local 


name for it. Iam informed by Mr. Robert Grant, Zoological 
Collector to the Australian Museum; Sydney, that the Zeonile is 
known in the Bellinger, Clarence, Tweed, and Nambuckra Rivers | 
Districts as Coupon, and, in all probability, that nuw under 

description comes from herenbout, as the exact, locality is 
unknown. Carl Lumboltz figures a short-headed, long-handled | 
Leonile, closely resembling a single-headed miner’s pick, from 
the Herbert River District, Central Queensland, where it is 
known as Bendi It is made from the wood of the Eucalyptus 
ecurmta, The weapon is also known in the Moreton and Wide | 


Frsbane, Informs me it is called Bueran, қ 4 

The following table shows the local names and distribution at | 
a glance. 
 =———-——.——- —_——_є—. = Е = - - = bí 


| TA 
Locality. Name, | Authority. : 








| 
Г 
Victoria generally .. zs +. | Leonila or Lauget.) Е. В. Emyth. 
Bouth Gippsland — .. s + | Жайдан құз 
Port Macquarie, N.8.W. | eb 
River Districts, NSW. vi Конон, | R. Grant. 
Moreton and Wide Hay Districts, СЇ]. Ниссан. A. Merton, 
Herbert: River District, Ql. .. | Fendi, ©. lambalte. 
جت‎ | 
_ Mr. R. Grant says that in the district where he has observed. 
this гер (Bellinger, &c.), advantage is taken by the blacks: 
of any large protruding excrescence from the trunk, and the ~ 





mi, às they call it, is then cnt out of it cross-wise. I also. - 


üt Eyre's illustrations, roots have been taken advantaze of to 
ie this remarkable weapon, nm ол 
Some diversity of opinion seems to exist as to the method of 
using the Leonie, whether the point or the round is used in 
viking. As a matter of fact, both appear to be employed, 
Lieut Breton* tells us that the object of its peculiar бара ia^ 


! 5 Amo M 18." 1580. р. | A 
колынан, БӨО, р. 332. 
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р “that the warrior may be enabled to strike round the shield, 
— vr eleman, of his adversary." Mr. G. F, Lang! relates a case 
_ where an intended husband, when beating an eloped girl, 
“finished by driving the point of his liangle into the crown of 
her head." The object of striking over the guard, afforded by 
the shield, with the point, has been confirmed by Messrs. Meston 
— and Grant, both of whom have seen the Zeonile used. Mr. Gtant 
— further states that when a combatant wishes to strike side-wise 
| and from himself with a back-handed blow, the round, and not 
the point, of the Zeonile, is used. Perhaps, after all, the most 
peculiar mode of using it is that related by Lumbholtz, who says 
_ that about the Herbert River, fighters “ try to hit the kidneys of 
` their opponents,” that being the inost vulnerable point to the 
aborigine mind, 
| Asin the case of the basket, I am indebted to Mr. Charles 
_ Hedley, F.LS., for the accompanying drawing. 
E 
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_ Tse recorded instances of the use of Musical Instruments 
amongst our aborigines are, comparatively speaking, so few, that 
the description of sn authenticated instrument will probably 
_ prove welcome. For an opportunity of describing the present 
- example of what may, for the want of a better name, be termed 
4 rattle, or perhaps even “ castanets,” I am indebted to the well 
known Australian traveller and explorer, Mr. Harry Stockdale. 
The instrument was obtained 100 miles inland from Fort 
- Douglas, near Cairns, on the north-east coast of Queensland. 
_ Before proceeding to describe this interesting object, I may 
— perhaps, be allowed to refer to what is generally known of the 
‘use of instruments of music amongst the ее aborigines, 
- or, at any rate, their rough and ready make-shifts for the more 
finished appliances of cultured peoples. During the widely 
ead dance generally known as the Corroboree, or, more 


ictoria as Nyargee, or Yaín-yang, the women af 


гер, 
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the tribe, who take the part of musicians, are seated in a semi- 
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- eut. These are struck by the right hand, in time with the ~ 
- action of the master of the ceremonies, usunlly one of the old > 
men. He carries in each hand a corroboree stick, and these are 
struck together, accompanied by a nasal drone, Many of the 
dancers are similarly provided." This use of the opossum cloak 4 
and clanking of the sticks a appears to be the most primitive form — 
of musical instrument, if it can be so termed, amongst our - 
aborigines. The eminent surveyor and explorer, the late Sir 
5 F. L Mitchell, in describing? their " univers фе ШҮ ЖЫ A 
| dance," refers to the rolled up skins in the follow wuünls— | 
| “and thus may be said to use the tympanum in its ru est form." - 
у is the Maranoa Hiver in Queensland, a modification of this | 
І um-cloak drum is in use, by rolling wp earth inside the | 
. cing, and then striking with a stick." 3 
| Th Rev. G. Taplin states that amongst the Narrinyeri,a tribe | 
inhabiting the country about the Lower Murray River, and the | 
Lakes Alexandrina and Albert in South Australia, the rolled up 
skin drums are called plenggi, and the act of drumming, 
plangkumbalin. The corroboree sticks are fartengk, and the act | 
of striking them together is termed fartemberrin, The dance is 
known to this tribe as ringbalin,* ” 
On the other hand, amongst those of the Northern Queensland «2 
tribes who use hoomerangs, the latter are employed in the dance — 
* in place of one of the sticks, or to beat time.* 5 
In Western Victoria, amongst the local tribes, the rolled up _ 
rugs sometimes contain shells, so as to produce a. jingling soun: 
According to Mr, J. Dawsou,* who mentions this fact, the “ mmsie 
stick " i made of hanl wood, 9 inches long, by 14 inches im | 
diameter. It is rounded, and tapers st each end to a point, 
One stick is held fast and struck by the other, producing a clear 
and musieal sound. .A still further modification: exists on the — 
Herbert Hiver, in Central Queensland, where the female | 
musicians beat “both their open hands against their Ape (ur. , n 
more probably, their buttoeks) thus producing a loud 4 
sound." » 
The Brothers Tardine, during their memorable. journey, in | 
1867, from Port Denison to Cape York, saw two drums im use | 
near Newcastle Bay, obtained by barter from the Torres Straits 





Aboriginal Musical Instrument: 











9m th, ^ Aborigines of Victoria," 1578, i, i 
ермен ина ee EE Hist Astralis,” 1805, i, p. a 

ra S. Lang. " Aborigines of Australia," 1965, p. 28. 
* Wood's "Native Tribes of South Australia,” 1870, No.1, “The Narrin- _ 
уен," by Rev. IP m A 
* Palmer, * Run ала урн 1884, xiii, p. 257. е 
i=, EE. of Australia,” ‚80. | 
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Islanders, and elearly of a Papuan type. These were neatly 
sali о об in shape like an 
elongated dice-box. One end was covered with the skim of a 


snake or iguana, and the other left open. Such drums were 


termed ағағора or burra burrat | 

The use of drums nlso extends to Western Australi Пот Ое 
observes that a “ kind of drum, made of kangaroo skin stretched 
over a bundle, and beaten with the fists,” is employed. 

Advancing a step further, to instruments of a more truly 
musical nature, we find that Capt. J. Lort Stokes, R.N., saw in 
use at Port Essington, during acorroboree,a bambootrumpet. It 
consisted of a piece of bamboo, thinned from the inside, through 
whieh the performer blew with the nose, producing a kind of 
droning noise. This pipe was from 2 to 3 feet lone, and was 
called ehroo? It is evidently the same instrament as that spoken 
of by Dr. Coppinger who saw at a camp of the Larikia Tribe, 





in the vicinity of Port Darwin, pieces of “ hollow reed.” about 


4 feet long, that were blown “like cow-horns,” and produced а. 
“tude burlesque of music.” In the forthcoming * Macleay 
Memorial Volume” of the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales, | have deseribel similar trumpets in detail, used by 
the Alligator Rivers Tribe at Van Diemen’s Gulf, North 


The rattle. now under description consists of seven shells 
strung on string, and suspended from a vertebra, The shells are 
two species of olive, Olina episcopalis, Lamk, and O. elegans Lamk. 
The apices have been completely ground off, leaving only two 


_ hedy whorls, and these have been transversely cut through. 


The string, which is two-ply, and made of fibre, dyed brown, is 


passed through the hollow body whorls of the shells and out. 


through each slit on the hacks, The two parts are brought together 
and knotted, so as to form a loop. One of the free ends is then 
put through the neural canal of the vertebra, and tied, In two 
hell passes directly through the slits, and not 
vertically down the body whorl at all. The vertebra is one of 





— the anterior dorsal of a dog. The jingle caused by shaking the 


en is pleasant and melodious, the vertebra being held in the 
hand. 


The genuineness of this rattle as an Australian instrument, in 


the first instance, is, of course, not absolutely assured, for the type 


seems to me to have a decidedly Papuan appearance. Whether 


— . 7 Vide Bmyth, “ Aborigines af Victoria," 1678, i, p. 174 
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Aboriginal Musical. Instrument, 


it was simply adapted from a Papuan pattern, or directly obtained — 
hy imewns of barter, is, of course, open toconjecture, At any mate, 

it was found in the hands of blacks, 100 miles inland from Port | 
— Douglas, sttuated to the north of the town of Cairns, on the 7 
Pr north-east coast of Queensland. (No. 3.) ` 4 
t Count D'Albertis figures! a. few New Guinea чаш) instru- / 
inents, amonest them what seems to Ме a-oluster of shells, nuts, | 
or some other small and like objects attached to the end ofa 9 
flexible handle, and used, I should imazine; as a rattle. | 
Similarly Prof. A.C. Haddon describes? the musical instruments | 
in use by the Western Tribe of Torres Straits Islanders as 
consisting of drums, a primitive kind of rattle, and two sticks 
that are beaten together. He also adds that “empty seeds (gow) | 
or shells are often attached to masks or drums to serve as rattles: ~ 
When dancing, the rattle seeds may also be attached to a stick | 
held in the hand, or slung on a belt and hung ina bunch behind, 

OF rattles may be tied оп to the arms or ankles.” 

These quotations show, I think, the derivation of our shell | 
rattle from the Papuan idea, and indicate, i in conjunction with a 
number of other facts which could be brought forward, the close 
relation that has existed at times between our aborigines amd 
the Papuans by means of their intermediaries, the Torres Strait 
Islanders. 

The extensive system of barter carried on over the whole 
continent of Australia, may almost be described as n natural 
characteristic of the aboriginal Australian. The great distances 
that articles of utility as well as what may be called nick-nacks 
travel, passing from tribe to tribe, is remarkable, and according - 
to Mr. A. W. Howitt* is “spread all over the interior of the 
continent.” In nothing is this more prominently shown than | 
the occurrence inland of marine shells. Hodgson‘ saw mother- | 
o'-pearl in the Condamine country that must have travelled as 
much a3 100 miles inland. Leichhardt relates several instances : 
thus at Ant Hill Creek, in the Mount Lang District, Queensland, 
the local tribe journeyed to the sea coast in quest of shells _ 
particularly the pearly nautilus, “of which they make various | 

“ornaments”; this party found a Cymbium in Ше dillybags ofthe _ 
Lynd River natives,“ a subsidiary stream flowing into tha 
Mitchell River in Cape York Peninsula; and at the camping 
L^ place* of the Albert River men a Cytherea and a Delium were | 
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өы 1880, і, 305, f. 20 and 21. 

" Journ. Anth ат reland,” 1890, тік, р, 374, 
* ^ Journ. Astbrop. Ind. Gt Bei, and Ireland.” хх, р. 76, mote, Ж 
i“ Reminiscences of Australis," 1844, р. 248. a 
‘  Orerland Expedition, Moreton Bay to Pork Easington, 1848, p. 257. 
* Iba, p. 279, 
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the country about Coopers Creek, East Central Australia, the 
1% кше valve of a large marine shell was seen by Howitt? | 

| For the excellent drawing accompanying this pauper I um 
—  indebted to Mr. Charles Hedley, ELS. | 


The ABORIGINES of NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA, 
By Р. W. Bas SEI [-3MITH, Surgeon EN. 


 [wrru rraTES xYIID AND XIX.] 





_ For rather over three months after joining H.M.S. * Penguin, " 


a surveying ship employed on the Australian station in 1891, 
it was my good fortune to see many of the aboriginal natives of 
that country, who, in the north-west part, are and have been 
less in contact with eivilized or western man than in any other 


rtion. 
The per Observations of the natives themselves were 
obtained near Port Darwin, and particularly from a camp on 
—. the Adelaide River, 80 miles from that place, where there is a 
_ Station on that part of the northern commencement of the 
trans-continental railway which as yet only reaches the gold 
fields, some 160 miles up; here the only Europeans were the 
stationmaster and his wife, with a single police trooper: also 





from Roebuck Ray on the West coast, lat. 18:0? S, at the so- 
called town of Broome, there being only the telegraph establish- 
ment with six Europeans, one wretched hotel for use of the 
“ репгіетз," а post office, and an agent of Streeters with a 
few Japanese, so that here the influence of outsiders cannot be 
DT great on the natives, 

Observations of their camps, &c., were also made on a few of 


| | | the islands, and once on the mainland, but on these occasions 


. l never saw any natives, though there is good reason to 
— believe that they were sometimes wery close by. Before I 
— joined the ship, however, boating parties had been attacked by 
~ mällt of natives coming out with a rush, and throwing 


_ Spenrs, sticks, paddles, &c., s0 that great care had always to be 


9. taken, and they were frequently sighted by officers at different 
A short description of the climate and general character of the 


.. Country is necessary to enable us to understand the natural 
_ eonditions under which the people live. | 


* Op. cit, p. 16, mote. | 
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Situated between 11 and 18 degrees of south latitude, the 
intensity of the sun's rays is very great, this with a very long 
dry season, sometimes nine months without rain, produces a heat 
of the ground very excessive, that is during the South-East 
trade, hii ich blows right across the continent, and is absolutely 
dry, so that almost all the water holes, and all the lowlands 
become dried up during this season, to become extensive ee 
again after the heavy rains of December and January, Th 
heat in October up the Adelaide River, at an elevation of ‘some 
400 feet above the sea, as I know to my eost, very readily produces 
fever, and except in the early morning, and in the evening it 
was impossible to do any work, or collecting out of doors, the 
wind having a scorehing heat us if from the blast of a furnace, 
and the glare from the dry dusty earth being blinding ; unfor- 
tunately [ had no thermometer to take accurate observations. 
These conditions naturally prove fatal to any but the most 
hardy animals and риш and that with these poverty-stricken 





surroundings, the inhabitants are miserable and repulsive is not 
тіріні, pe 


The northern part near Port Darwin geologically had a found- 
ation of felsites and micaceous schists; on these about 4 feet of 
soft yellow ochreish elay, next about 30 feet of white rock 
unaffected by acids and containing much iron, probably a ferro- 
Silicate of magnesia, topped by a ferruginous sandstone, and 
conglomerate ; at the Adelaide River the felsites outcrop at the 
tops of the hilla Round Admiralty Gulf and Roebuck Bay the 
mainland is very flat, and the islands low and table like ; here tlie 
felsites again are found, but the white rock has disappeared, and 
they are covereil by beds of fine quartzite, and coarse ironstone 
conglomerate. The ochres are used by the natives extensively 
for staining their bodies and weapons, the silicate rock is eaten 
for its- purgative properties, and the schists and quartzites are 
used for making spear heads, &c. The whole country except 
close to the rivers being covered by a thin shadeless bush of 
encalyptus, and acacia trees, with a few cycads, and coarse 
tall grass underneath. | 

Throughout the whole region the natives were very thinly 
scattered, and are divided into a large number of different tribes, 
each being again split up into a number of camps, the members 
of the latter always keeping together, and having a headman, 
who in the chief camp of the tribe is called “ king," and has a 
considerable amount of authority, having many wives and 
power of giving women away to be wives of others. As the 
weapons of these tribes differ considerably it will be well to take 
them more in detail. 

There was one camp near the station on the Adelaide River 
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of the Woolwonga tribe consisting of about thirty men, women, 
and children; it was;not always in the same spot, though 
тег Пу on the banka of the river ш ü small clearin ш their 
eans of shelter were nil (at both my visits, July and October), 
but at night time they would light a number of small fires, and 
around each would crouch, six or seven of both sexes, together 
with children with absolute rd clothing оп; there was no hut 
uf any description, and, even in the wet season they only put up 
a few branches i haja | ! 
{T obtained the following measurements from them :— 












Х.В. Тһе width of the heads is too great owing to the thick- 
ness of the hair on either side - 


(Sketches are preserved in the Institute's collection.) 


The colour of the skin varied from a brown black to almost 


29 „ а рше black, though frequently coated with ochre, which they 





are very fond of doing.) ‘The hair of the head was thick, coarse, 
and curly; the beard, generally present, thick and wiry; the 
head long and prognethous; eyes, deep set; nasal bones depressed; 
nostrils, large dilated; and lips, thick. Their legs have practically 


~no calf muscles, yet they can walk great distances; their 


ез Iy among the young women, or * lubras," being graceful 
und pleasing, as springy and upright as possible; they are all 
very expert in the water, dive and swim admirably, but rarcly 
ever run ; they seem to be of a contented disposition, laugh and 
talk a great deal, especially at night time, singing and noise 


_ going on the whole of the dark hours often, in fact they seem to 
| sleep much mote during the day than at any other time, | 
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The scars are usnally very numerous, standing out much 
above the general level of the akin ; they are inflicted with stone 
knives (quartzite), earth being rubbed into the wound; the first 
..  9nesl was told were made on the shoulders at about seven years 
= nid, frequently one yearly, and at puberty they are made on the 
» — belly: the *lubras" are also. scarred, but not so much as the 
К. шеп. Cireumcision, or splitting the prepuce as à rite, is nni- 
versal, and is usually perfor early in the morning, at 4 ori 
an, the whole tribe being gathered toge wr. Women, when 
pregnant, are debarred from eating many kinds of meat, kangaroo, 
&c, and a mother-in-law must not speak to her prospective 
son-in-law, Polygamy is allowed, thoush not. common, and 
cases of adultery are generally punished by death. 





| There were, as far as I saw, no idols, or siens of any religion, 
but they believe in a Devil Devil, who comes out of the water, 


| and goes about nt night, they therefore are afraid to do so 
themselves: they аге very superstitious with regard to diseases 
no man can die unless he has been bewitched ; someone js 
supposed to come at night and take away the fat out of the 
mans belly, and his friends must find ont who did it to kill 
him—this blood price often extending to the whole family of 
the suspected one. | | 
The men are great hunters; when after kangaroo, they daub 
themselves all over with the red earth, and carry a bough Ри 
the open, and rarely return without being successful. At опе 
* billibong," or water hole I saw a boy ereep in, swim across under 
water, and stealthily get among the reéda on the other side : 
having seized a duck aleepi F there, he carried it about for a 
short time hugging it, then plucking it alive, he put it in the 
ashes to cook, thus showing his cruel nature. Another шап: 
finding a bandicoot’s hole, thrust his arm in, and in. spite of 
bites, polled the animal out, singed it in the fire, bit open the 
abdomen, removing the entrails, thrust it in the ashes again for 
а few minutes, and then ate it tail first. A quantity of fish) 
were caught, one an Osteoglossum, abont 2 Tha. weight, I was 
anxious to secure in perfect condition, but a native seized it 
with his teeth just behind the head dividing the backbone, their 
usual way of killing biz fish. | | | 
The only ornaments worn were bands of plaited grass rourd 
the arms and legs and a girdle of hair and fibre round the loins, 
Which when once on cannot be removed ; the Iubras had short 
| Cloth petticoats (not native make). The front incisor teeth 
—— were not defective. | 
_~ ,, Their weapons consisted of very long wooden spears, about 12 
- feet long, ornamented with nd and yellow ochre, and hae 
| bands, being strongly barbed either on one side, both &ides or 
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three pronged and barbed, ör else having а quartzite head fixed 

| on by gums and fibre; short spears either partially of батл» 

`" gr wholly of hard wood ; these were not barbed, but occasionally 

4 рашы т bone; these latter are mostly used for kangaroo 

__ hunting. UET 

А Supple wands about 4 feet long ninatii 
used, these are called ^ Woomeara,” and are 


E 






rin a nipple are 
| or throwing the 
— . spears, which is done with great accuracy and force. This is the 
7 more remarkable as the length of the вред and Woomeara causes 
. them to be in constant vibration while in the act of poling for 
aim. With the long spears 70 yards was the greatest distance 
I saw thrown, the small ones aimed up in the air went quite 
out of sight; the natives, however, apparently did not like show- 
ine their powers, and did not do their best. _ | 
Some fattened clubs were seen, which I believe are only used 
among the Alligator tribe further west. I did mot sre ally 
shields or stone axes, and they do not use the Boomerang or 
Kiley. Besides their weapons, the only articles they make 
seem to be coarse baskets and creels for carrying shell-fish, fruit, 
ke, ; they apparently felt the want of nothing (except tobacco, n 
artificial craving), and havé no money or trading instincts. 
During my stay there, I gave paper and chalka to them, and 
obtained a number of specimen | келей for the representation 
of natural objects is much practised among the Australians, and 
isone of thè lowest intellectual developments; some of the figures 
are particularly arotesque, but the meaning was generally evident. 
The accompanying are selected from them. The dugong 15 
curious considering the great distance from the sea of this 
tribe : it ia therefore likely that the dugongs come some way "p 
this, the Adelaide River. Their vocabulary was very small, and 
they could not count more than five, after that came " many. 
` ` "The people were mostly named Нет birds and places. 

At Roebuck Bay the country was very fat with thin bush. 
the shore being fringed witli Mangrove swamps, or sand from 
the coral reefs, the latter being covered with cockleshells- 
innumerable, which further inland were collected into “middens,” 
and fies were omnipresent, the effects of which on the natives 
are so well described in Dampier's Voyages; these were even more 
repulsive than those of the Adelaide River. The men were 
ulmost black, with much hair on the face when grown up, rather 
above the ordinary height, with exceedingly thin legs and small 
hands: they were extensively scarred and often wore nose 
sticks, but did not file or remove any of the teeth. | 

The following are n few measurements I was oble to take 
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Not far away in the bush there was a camp of rather large | 
size, and in it during the day-time many women, children, aud _ 
dogs, with a few of the old men. There were abont twenty rade 
huts,or shelters of three chief kinds, the first consisted of branches. 
leaves, grass, or pieces of corrugated iron put up into the forks of || 
small trees, throwing a shifting shade; secondly, collections of old _ 
pieees of cloth, canvas, mats, &c., also up in trees or bushesabont _ 
+ feet from the ground ; thirdly, branches, old canvas; and other 
réfuse more or less supported by artificially placed posts; these 
were surrounded with wood, ashes, shells (arer granosa), ami 
rubbish of all kinds. Their clothing was even more scantythan | 
that of the Adelaide River natives, even the women scarcely | | 
having a rag on, the men occasionally wearing a pearl shell] | 
ground down. When in mourning the women or "lubras" | 
КӨК: red clay in their hair, which then hangs down in small б 
detached heavy masses, looking most extraordinary ; they had — — 
scarcely any ornamenis, armlets, and sometimes also Wearing à 
kangaroos’ teeth as charms; the children when very young nre / 
carried in hollow wooden trays or cradles about 2 feet long ¢ thay 
are entirely without protection, and seem to be frightfully 
neglected : it is wonderful how they live at all The women 
except when in mourning have the hair quite short. Their 
Weapons Were very primitive, being made of wood only, the spears 
being about 10 feet long, often very crooked, unbarbed, the ends 
being merely pointed and hardened (these are thrown without n 
“ Woomeara”) “ Boomerangs,” or Kileys, of. various sizes and 73 
shapes, over which they have most perfect control, the very small 
boys being expert at killing fish, &c. U 

“ Throwing sticks" about 2 feet long are quite straight, heavy, 
and hard, these they make to spin much like the Boomerangs. . 

The absence of stone or glass headed or even barbed spears is 
remarkable, likewise the absence of the Woomeara. 
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For defence they have thick wooden shields about 2 feet 5 
inches wide, the ornamentation being always the same, eut mor: 


or less deeply in: the har for holding them was always much too 
| hand 


small for a European | | 
Landing one day in a small harbour on Cape Bougainville, 


% у ; р north of the Admiralty Gulf, where natives. were fairly 


numerous, judeing by the numbers of fires visible from time to 
time, I came across a camp only recently left, indeed I believe the 


| ‘natives were hiding in the mangrove swamp behind: the fires 


| k: cockleshells, fruit pods, and several large * Volute" shells used 





for carrying water, also a smooth rounded uarizite stone for 
pounding the fruit, &c., 5 inches long and 4 incl es thick ; leaning 
up against one of the remarkable Baobab trois (Adamnsonin 
Gregorit), was a long board, 12 feet by 9 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick, with square holes cut near each edge, about 2 inches et у: 


seen further inland ; carved into the bark of one st the back of the 


camp were a number of figure drawings which I cópied ; there 


> many foot-marks of natives, converging to а beaten path, which 
| Went to the top (50 feet high), where there seemed to have been 


a regular factory for making spear-heads, hammers, &e., for 
among the chips I picked up quite a number of slightly 
Imperfeet ones : below there waa à tree with er sin it, and under 

th ie most interesting 


its shade, ashes and Volute shells; but : 


EL evidence of the natives was in small caves, or places where the 


sand had been excavated from under projecting le $ 
rock; here had been, and many people had lain, and on the 
roof, which was from 2 to 3 feet above the floor, hind been worked 
1n red, black. or white Pigments virions drawings, and among them 
the representation of a clothed man probably meant for a 












of North-West Australia. 


showing distinctly that the natives had been manufacturing spear- * 
heads from them, evidently not understanding the value of iron, | 
At Wyndham (Cambridge: Gulf) slasa spear-heads are very | 
common. Itis curious that the people of Bigge Island when they ~ 
attacked our boats had none but e ordinary wooden NGA pons 
erooked spears, throwing sticks, &c,, of Roebuck Bay, yet a - 
little further north they were well versed in making stone | 
glass spear-heads. 

During the whole season no canoes. ПА 
near Cape Bougainville, Bigge Island, and Baudin Island rafts 
were noticed a few times, yet many of the islands are evidently 
irequently visited for turtle, stone, &e. 

My actual opportunities were so few of guing on shore that I- M 
am able only to offer such a very meaere description. af this 2 
interesting and comparatively little Жа part, and regret mra 
inability to do it justice. 

The following are words from different places [ was able toj % 
abtain :— 


















 "Woolwongs, |W. Alligator River, | Roebuck Bay. 
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JAPANESE ОХОМАТОРЕЗ амі (Ле Овісіх cf LANGUAGE Ву 
E W. б. AsroN, C.M.G. 


—  Tylors “ Primitive Culture " :— қ 
ы , “The time has now come for a substantial basis to be laid 
E gr ны кын паща е чы »xpressi 
Р. together out of һе thousan н | Or 50 of Түні ТЕТІ lan manages : 
dialects of the world. In such a Dicti of Sound-words, 









| еморагу` 
— . half the cases cited might very likely be worthless, but it would 
- show on a large seale what particular sounds have manifested 
their fitness to convey particular ideas by having been re- 
peatedly chosen among different races to convey them.” 


+ 
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— CHAPTER L 
T Phonetic System of Japanese. 
EM ть phonetic system of the Japanese language is by no 
- means wel] adapted for onomatopeia. The older language 
_ adheres strictly to the rule that every syllable must consist of 
| & vowel or of a consonant. followed by a vowel, as E-no-shi-mn, 
thus excluding all final consonants, all double consonants, an 
_ all combinations of consonants. | | 
| . _ Onomatopoetic effects such as we have in scrunch, shock, 
— Вр, clap, snap, Åe., were therefore impossible, The sounds 
5 or, ng, fh,and fare wanting in the older Japanese, and there are 
_ only five vowel sounds, viz, a, e, 4, o, and u." Certain combinations 
- of consonants and vowels are avoided. Fis only found before 
_ ©, and A before the other vowels. For si a Japanese says shi: 
> orti, chi ; for di or zi, fi: fortu, fsu ; aud for du, dew Тш 
| snd dew are merely ВЫ way of saying tu and du, and 
_ the combination of consonants is therefore more apparent than 
_ Teal. The phonetic resources of the modern language are some- 
what more extensive. It admits of double, but not of combined 
H nuc Mae E а final consonant, viz, n. ыл letter 
-P has also been re (the prehistorie language probably had 
к ‘ity, partly in imitation of the Chinese, and partly because Арада 











Asa rule avoid the shut sounds 
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and the Origin of Language. 333 
found suitable for onomatopes, to which its use in Japanese 7 
words is almost exclusively confined. This is an instance of 7 
onomatopoeia providing @ corrective to the general tendency of i 
phonetic decay- 7% 
The modern language supplies most of the examples in thei | 
following lists. A good number are taken from a collection 
kindly lent me by Professor Chamberlain. M 
Japanese langue re is rich in onomatopes. Thep pular literaturë 
abounds with them, and the speech of the people has many more 
which rarely fiud their way into books. | E 








А 


СНАРТЕЕ П. = 
Words Representing Significant Inarticulate Vocal Sounds. 
An onomatope may be defined as the artistic representation 
of an inarticulate sound or noise by means of an articulate 0 
sound. But it will be convenient first to consider a small but 
important class of onomatopes, if they should be called so, to 7 
which this description is not quite applicable, viz, the articulate Î 
sounds which represent inarticulate significant human vocal 
sounds. ‘The English words Oh ! no! hush ! (in Japanese O, ina, | 
na or nu, and woshi) may be taken as ty of this class of. 
words, for which it could be wished thut there were some better | 
general term than Interjection. They come before ordinary 
onomatopes in the development of human speech, and differ frout 





significant, and secondly, because they are not so much imita- 1 
tions as modifications of these sounds by a gradual process, It | 
will be readily seen that they occupy quite a different position | 
in the history of language from onomatopes like bow-wow, cock- | 
Alocdle-doo, rat-tat, &c. The latter, a8 is obvious from their | 
very nature as articulate and artistic imitations of inarticulate — | 
sounds, belong necessarily киы when a system of articulate 
sounds had been already established, and considerable progress | 
therefore made in the acquirement of the art of speech. Indeed 
most of them are of quite recent origin, and bear upon them е у 
distinctive marks, not merely of the language to which they | 
belong, but not infrequently of ita most modern form. Whether | 
any were originally inarticulate imitations of non-human sounds, | 
which subsequently received a more articulate character, may bê 


1 There isa kindred art, vit, that of the exact imitation of animal eries and К 
other sounds, successfully pra ised by some of our under juntes ani otber — 
and parr played | 









young people ue well as by tame ravens and parrots. H probably 
some part in the development of language, but I can only mention it here. 


ou ? "е | 
К г, zh ro? | | J a 
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X left an open question. The of the lower animals ева 


> ns to infer that mankind c ied, themselves for a long time 
Ы with their own natural cries before taking the trouble to imitate 
И for purposes of expression sounds not of their own making. It 
is trae that the parrot in captivity and under human tuition 
learns to imitate other cries and sounds than its own, and even 
occasionally to attach some sort of meaning to them. Buta 
- natural progress even as far as this very limited degree of 
development is quite another thing, and marks a much more 
~ advanced condition of intelligence. 
_ Tt would appear, therefore, that while onomatopeia in the 
ordinary sense of the word may and does explain the origin of 
— a vast number of individual words, it can throw little or no 
_ light on the problem of the origin of the art of speech. How 
th mankind from expressing a few simple ideas only by a few 
T inarticulate sounds become able to express many and com- 
47 plicated ideas by a variety of articulate sounds? Put in this 
ў му, the question suggests its own answer, viz, that it must 
T have been hy the simultaneous differentiation of the ideas on 
| the one and of the sounds on the other. But such general 
formule: have little value, when unaccompanied by some evidence 
Е of the manner in which this development took place. Before 
~ enquiring, however, whether any traces of such a process are to 
be found in the Japanese language, which from its more trans- 
E parent nature as an agelutinative tongue may be presumed to 
` afford greater facilities for such an examination, let me draw 
C attention for à moment to the significant natural cries which 
— form as it were the raw material of this process. We have them 
till with us, as certain merits of their own have prevented them 
` -from being altogether superseded by more conventional modes 
of expression, Proof is afforded of their primitive character by 
the fact that they are everywhere almost! identical 
natural cry should not be confounded, ая is sometimes 
done, with the articulate word which is its outcome. The cry 
oh! extorted from us by pain or fright differs sensibly from the 
oh!of polite conversation. The latter may seem the simplest 
of sounds, and it may be difficult to conceive of n time when it 
| formed no part of the human vocabulary. Many would affirm 
_ thet it is a mere natural utterance with nothing conventional 
_ or artificial about it, Yet we shall find that in order to say oh { 
. we must, firstly, compress the lungs by means of the б of 
the abdominal wall and the internal intercostals and triangularis 
__ &terni in the chest —secondly, the vocal chords must be rendered 
__ tense by the erico-thyroid muscles, thirdly: But I will spare 








fate utterances, Cocks of different breeds do not NI these посебна 
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this Institute the enumeration of the museles required to bend A 


tha vocal chords into the proper position for vibration, to lower = 
the jaw, to draw down the tongue into the floor of the month ' — 
where it will be out of the way, to part and protrude the lips, 2 
and to close the passage of the nose. Suffice it to say, on the- 

authority of one of our most eminent anatomists, that this” | 


simple-seeming oh! requires for its production the combined 
action in an instant of time of about forty muscles. The steps © 
in this complicated process as far as lowering the jaw (inclusive) ~ 7 
are necessary to produce even an inarticulate oh! To the pre- 
articulate man the others must have been unknown or practised { 
зу him im a meaningless hap-hazard fashion. He had not | 
lcarnt to differentiate his utterances so elaborately. Even the | 
vivilised man from negligence or under excitement readily omits 
some or all of these precautions and reverts im a greater or less | 
degree to the natural unsophisticated ery. But for the civilised 5 
arhenlate ole! of ordinary speech they are all indispensable. ~~ 
It is obvious that no one person could have invented all these ш 
contrivances and imposed them on his fellow men. They must 
have been introduced one after another at various times and in 
many independent quarters. Mankind in general adopted them — — 
gradually by à process which must have extended over hundreds 4 
of generations, and is not quite complete at the present day. 2 
This is a totally different thing from the formation of a word- — 
like cock-a-doodle-doo, which is as much а work of individual | 
cenius as Hamlet or the Laocoón. The result, however, is the | 
same, viz, the substitution of an articulate for an inarticulate 4 
These natural cries were perhaps ке noL significant. - — 
But it is unnecessary here to carry further back an examination 
which may better be left to the enquirer who will continue the | 
work begun by Darwin in his * Expression of the Emotions.” | 
Natural cries may be classified as follows —1st, Shouts and 
shrieks; 2nd, Grunts; and ord, Hisses. This division corresponds | 
їп a general way to the vowels, nasals, and aspirates of more | 
articulate speech. | E 
Shouts comprise all inarticulate sounds made with the mouth | 
freely open ; in grunts, the sound comes through the nose, the | | 
mouth being closed or nearly so; in hisses, the aid of the vocal | 
chords is dispensed with, and the passage of the mouth much | 





Shouts and Shricks, 7 1 i 
In Japanese, shouts are represented chiefiy by the inter- | 


jections a and o us іп 80 many other languages; shrieks by à | 


Shonta differ from grunts and hisses in being audible to a much. 












r distance, a circumstance which greatly enhances their 


= The first differentiation of the shout was by means of varia- 
> tions of tone, which are still essential in this class of words. 
—— — [t matters little whether you say oh! ah! or aw! if you only 
2 give the right intonation, | 

E The principal words of this kind in Japanese are— 


p i 
EL 


1 i DT E 9 р реч 


thing or an action from among a number." Аза 


sign, 
After verbs Wa usually assumes the form ba, and it then 
Waorwü-wj'... A clamorous 


“Ж « 
a d 


IT PP 





| orons shout. Hence webs (OL), to clamour; 
| ~ to shout Cf. French brouhaha. 
ШО Fa .. a, This word varies in meaning from an exclamatory to an 
E на ticle, In the latter capacity it takes 
,5 place in the grammatical system of th langunge. 
j Fa is sometimes n mark of the vocative case, and it also 
+ The uplication are very restricted in Japanese . dE 
f has been stated that the ural of nouns is formed in this way. But this iz not 
? quie correct, It i» true that the pronoun were hua such o plural and a very 
r. won] duplicated with the ame meaning aa is giren by our prefixing 
/ the word “ . or “some,” in English, as Kuni-guxni, every country ; Aito- 
Pre piel idoki, sometimes, Some verbs have their roots 
aH ra, th to 


D bonour; библии, to tap; probably with the ori inal intention of indicenti 
Em m m, eontinuance, or. intenai жу Dear mg sionis 
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E з forma, slong with the ba of the conditional mood above 4 | 

= referred to, an optative termination, Thus fori-taye | 
ba-ya means “oh that I could exchange!” ы 

$ - 


y The Corean? language has also an interrogative ya. 
> From ya are derived aya, iya, wya, and oya. 


Aya — -- Ап exclamation of wonder. Hence ауа-аһ Ы (OL) | | 





atrang т ауаяйтты, to despise, 

1 Ма = ы Ав a of regret or (usually темаи) sur- 
prise. 

. ете exclamation of horror, should probably be 

E ге, 

. Пұа-нуа | -.- v, generally met with in the derivative ad- 4 


jective form, uya-wyashiti, respectful, reverential, amd - 3 
the verb wjamdu, to respect, to venerate. ч 
^ Oya or eya-oye An exclamation of mild surprise like our "dearme!", | 


- j commanly ued D by women at the у. 
Ü or wo _. An exclamation of surprise аг: оо КСЕ ове ОЕ 
4 иер ирнен wo after a word, in obedience tothe | 
ecemities of the Japanese phonetic system. } 


4 From the 0 / of admiration comes oho, root of oboki || 
| | gas; aud from the latter the honorific particle o. | 
re is а curious example of a similar transition of | 


ideas in the Chinese character Jc, great, which is said 


to be the reprecentatich of a man, A, holding up hia — — 
hands in an admiring posture. Dax ont eae Н 
Мг. и Ж 

A long ê having the гі сате фо. | 
n eL ER in Obama, © ‘little shore,” the name of 

a place. 

The Japanese verb has no grammatical forme to mark 
person, But aso and the other honorifics are almost | 
always associated with the second, rarely with the 

ini, and never with the first person, they afford a 

useful indication of the person of the verb, and may - 


be regarded as the germs of what in a later stage 
of и might become troe grammatical | 





forie : 

EU Wo ш = (After jer a noun). Originall ya mere exclamation, wo be — 
> comes first a patil pertice lightly empha emphasizing the word — * 
the sign af the objective 


жн үчн qnd "e 
ТЕ is used with verbs p ап Bdversative ; 
4 қылы having anmewhat the sme face aa our“ but,” 0 
3wherens." E 
Yo ..  .. Anexelamation of entreaty something like * do, please." — — 
' After à noun it forms a sort of voeative case and with 
verbe of the second and thind conjugations, it is tle —— 
sign of the imperative mood, m 


* Corean is a distant relation of Jupnnese. The grammatical structure of the - = 


two languages almost ential, but thete Gta E paucity - 
af common roots. Same d ig emanate mb 4 


> apunese written langnage, page 124. * 
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There are in Japanese numerous exclamations indienting 
assent or, like the ‘sailor's “Aye, ae sir,” comprehension ог 


En ] 
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=й “+ > 


- óbedience to an order. 


> 
ce 
а 
| À | 
d 
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б اد‎ 
a = 
ey = 

= m Д 
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x. 


OE to he 
E [Run ра beni, The right tone 


- same consensus of other: J 


| thatit may be the same i which pervades 


езе Huctunte between different 
vowels, Thus we have oi, ai, and айл (familiar), and Ae ani 
‘ei,’ which are more respectful, 0, e, und. a are. also used far 
the same purpose, In short the only vowel not used as an 





ee = А to à person at a Жа бат like our 


dos Y m Greek: Pen Maa 


The history of the towel т presenta greater difficulties, — Ti 
dees not stand by itself as an e Mi Us ің Шеге the 


koomiset ta combination with other elements i іп the initial 
vowels of tha words tna, “no,” dae, “no,” we, an exclamation 
of surprise (generally unpleasant), "iya-iya, a mother's ery of 
warning to her baby, and ms to avoid, From tya are 
derived iyana, y Tiagaru ( D to MN iyashibe (O.L.), 
base, mean, and iyashimerts (O.L), to despise. The natural 
ory to which this i corresponds seek to be the shrill note of 
warning observable in many gregarious animals and not extinct 
den in ^c р 18 as marked ‘preference in on 
angunces for the vowel f in onomatopoetie representation o 
shrieks and other high-pitched sounds. In English we hove 
shriek, screech, scream, squeal, heap shrill, chirp, creak, 
peewit; in Greek there is Aeyds shrill, und in Japanese ki-ki, 
for a shriek, bishi-meku (O, L), for to creak, biri-biri, a creaking 
sound, kirigirisa (O.L.), the name of a kind af Г grasshopper, рїї, 
the sound of a slender (treble) atring, pon, being given as the 
sound of the thick (or bass) string, pr, the sound of a railway 
whistle, and chi, the chirping of sparrows, or the squeaking of 


rita, 
Into an interrogative 





The fact that the exclamation ya passes 
particle lends some faint colour of я {о по suggestion 





words itsu, when ; idzure, which; аққан mane Ыб m 


к and тахо, how. much. 
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у 
EL. 


! Hoi, kai, QUE mute a ddr ime 

| : in emential here, It 
drivers sell to be Sei cl RII, io dieque like a Добын 
ticulste Faa! isin reality iri ii 06, ie, come hither. Обрыв. 
оче а мелас гим дар 
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К ог Ез Е An exclamation of grief, repentance, anger, dislike, ete, 
though. ina different tone, a query like our Eh | 
This exclamation ix perhaps a varint of the i just 

described. 


НЕ mee + (Шш aene) Aw uM UNT Cr SE ад 


admiration. 


runis. 


The grunt is the easiest of all vocal utterances. It is the 
sound made by the vibration of the vocal chords in the normal 
condition of the organs of speech, ie, with the passage of the 
nose open (as it usually is to allow of breathing), and the mouth 
shut or ta lips only slightly parted. It is no doubt this ease 

| қты ена En ма P 
ао ее story. 
M c ER iustead of "yes," the reason is simply 
an indolent reluctance to take the азо of opening his mouth, 
closing the nostrils and making the necessary movements of [а 
tongue and lips. | 

The first attempt to differentiate this sound was not in the 
Tn of making it articulate, i.e, by converting it into ғ, 

‚ ог ng. Variety was produced by differences of tone and 
ein phas and by reduplication. Іш this way several distinct 
sounds arose each with its appropriate meaning, I shail com- 
fine myself here to two of these—the grunt of assent, in a low 
note, and the grunt of dissent on а igher key. The first of 
these we render pages by © h'm,” often doubled for greater 
emphasis. It may be t traced M en фый маре of. develop 
ment in the low murmur of animal satisfaction which some 
human beings and dogs, and, with a difference, all ente utter 
when caressed. The “hum” by which our ancestors showed 
their approval of a good sermon, 1s obviously a near relation of 














this sound. The grant of dissent, on the other hand, had 


probably ita origin in the snort or growl of displeasure common 
to man with some of the lower animals. | 

The grunt of assent is represented in Japanese by w or wm. 
From. this, according to a native et А are formed the 
words u-he (O.L.), * Right: eood 1" ud ubengi (O.L.), a. regu- 
ану inflected verb meaning * “to wive assent” 





have elsewhere* attempted to show that the Japanese | 
language had once a verb пи (root w), "to be" (the copula, 


not the substantive verb), now superseded by its derivative narw, 


but not without leaving traces in the Ja 





erammnatienl 
system. Vo, the partitive or genitive particle is simply another 
form of this mu, the Japanese language affording frequen 






ТЬ vowsl a I take ta be a more recent derelopment than «, o, or 3. 
2 Jn my grammar of the Japanese written language, Sud Ed. 
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examples of the exchange of no for av. М the locative 
ные, is also derived from it. I now sugsest that this verb 
“itt is the grunt of assent become articulate, and that it is very 
possibly the same element which in the form w ia the chams- 
teristic termination of the indicative or affirmative form of the 
verb. The vocalization of m into ш is a familiar feature of 
ee etymology. 

ie grunt of dissent is the parent of words of negation in a 
large number of languages," Japanese we have ina, no, and 
namu, to refuse, which form a parallel to the whe, right, and 
irbenaril, to assent, quoted above. The negative adjective is naki, 
not being, and the negative termination of verbs ww or anu. 
Thus naku is to меер; падни, not to weep: faberu, to eat: 
tabeni, not to eat. Na is the n tive imperative particle pre- 
fixed or suffixed to verba, Es 

The modern aene wd for no is iye, but as this has я 
apparent expressive quality, the English word по, erally 
reduplicated, has become a great ads with the Eie 
Along with “ Hear! hear!” it is frequently heard in the Japanese 
Diet. The Corean word for no, not, is ant, 

There is a negative future or potential termination тарта 
Am in the modern colloquial), of which ma is the essential part. 
This I am inclined to regard as a variant of the above. СІ, 
Corean mof, “cannot, may not”; malta, "to be unable to do," 
" to be prevented," * not to do" This word is often used in the 
Imperative, viz., malla, “don't.” Cf. also the Greek jij. 

There is a modern colloquial interjection md, which is some- 
times a cry of remonstrance or deprecation, but is used in so 
many different ways that it is impossible to say what its proper 
meaning is, 

I may note here, though, as ordinary onomatopes. they pro arly 
belong to tho next chapte , the verb маны К Шаты 
noun ne, “a sownd" (especially a musical sound), nakw, "tò 
sing” (of a bird), or “to weep" (of human beings), wnaru, “to 
groan,” “to moan,” “to make a Jo reverberating murmur 
like a bell when struck"; and udaku,"to roar” (of a wild 
boar). 

IHisses, 


The hiss is produced by sending the breath forcibly through 
the mouth, which is greatly contracted at some part. The 
vocal chords are silent, and there is therefore no differen- 
— by means of tone as in the case of the shout, shriek, and 
grun 





‘The hiss is usually represented in articulate language by s or. 


^h, although instances are not wanting of the use of other 
" See Tylor's “ Primitive Culture," Grd Ed., vol. i, page 123. 
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employed for “hissing” on a dog (in French, Kas), or for 
driving off fowls (for which ees gives the curious pro- 
vincial variant “ Pluksh"). Tt is als used for ordering silence, 
being in this case at first perhaps a mere noise to drown the 
voice of an unwelcome speaker. 

Tao the first of these cries we should probably refer the 
Japanese interjection sa, xi, or ia, used like our “Come! get. on!” 
in urging one to do something. From this are derived isendi, 
“to invite," ssu, “to incite; and also perhaps susumeru, "lo 
encourage,” and shiuru, “ to compel." > Corean interjection 
corresponding to sa is dad. The Greek géve had no doubt its 
origin in a ery of this kind. 

I would now suggest, with some diffidence, that the verb 
suru (root s or sh), “to do,” and the distinctive terminations of 
Causative and Transitive verbs which contain this element, are 
to be referred to the same source. Aa examples of these verbs 
I' may instance miserit, "to show,” from mirw, “ to see," basi, 
uto lend,” from karu, “to borrow," Lorosaseru, “to cause to kill,” 
from koroan, "to kill” 

I may here relate a pe nal anecdote which illustrates the 
change of an inarticulate hissing sound inte an articulate jf, and 
other onomutopoetic matters, Some T aso it was my- for- 
tune to fall under the dominion of a domestic tyrant, two, 
for whom it became my task to provide amusement. lone day 
tonk her up under the arms and swung her round me, making 
as I did so, almost unconsciously to myself, а hissing sound 
which had no doubt been familiar to me in my childhood, and 
which was probably meant to convey the idea of something 
whizzing through the air at great rate. The little thing was 
mightily pleased and when put down, said promptly, “Do it 
2 “Do what d lied J, She at a anne 
" Do f-/-f again, the sound here represented by yy being 
саай a hissing gound I had made, nor an eee f. but 
something between the two. The next time, however, it 
developed into & wholly articulate ^ if," which after a few 
minutes became obsolete, my liege lady having chosen to diz- 
continue it in favour of a new acquisition, the more conven- 
tional word "swing." | 

The sibilant sound enjoining silence, from which comes our 
English “ hush,” is rendered in Japanese by woshi, oshi, or ahidzu, 
with the last of which may be compared the French “ohut” 
and the Greek ciw. From shidz are derived id zu-shidz 
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quietly, shideukant (O.L), do., shidzumeru, to become quiet, to 


` ` settle down, and shidzumw, to sink. The same shidzu, by an 
- easy transition, signifies respect. Thus I find in a narrative of 


S 
ق ا‎ 


the Christian геһе Но 
that the Christians hononred 








shin, | Tai 
This із perhaps the place to mention the interjection sha ! of 


Imitations of Non-Significant Human Vocat Зона. 

it seems probable that this class of words comes next! in 
order of development after the representatives of sienificant 
inarticulate sounds, and that the invention of mute consonants 
WS: $2350 ut a1 with this 4 in the L ср ress of the onomato- 
poetic art They are absent a of the preceding class, 
and it is unl ly that they were first used for the imitations 
9f noises and non-human sounds where anything at all resembling 
ximately,in the cries of à few birds In the case 

of the non-significant human 
gulping (for the root-of-tongue sounds), and coughing for the 
glottis mutes, and indirectly for the root-of-tongne soun 3), the 


imitation of these and similar sounds that the mute consonants 
, had their origin. As the Chinese Book of Odes has it:— 
; “In hewing an ate-hondie, 
hewing 














Itis алара, however, that these sounds were made in. sport 
before they were applied to any practical purpose. 

At this point we meet for the first time with a new element 
of onomatoperia, viz., the imitation of motions by motions of the 
organs of speech. Onomatopes, like other words, have two jd 
aspects, ay are not only sounds, but motions of the organs о 
of speech. Аң sounds, they are cognizable by the sense of | 
hearing both of the speaker and of the hearer ; as motions they 

* By the division of language into four stages, viz (1), Natural Cries; (2) 
Initations of other sounds, i i not artat қын ұлдан ті mente an d) 



































and the Origin of Балтия. | MG ча 
"n. | 2 
- gre perceptible by the e of touch (ineluding the muscular | 
1 Sens of the speaker im the first place, and, indirectly, of the Ж 
hearer also, by means of the associations of touch excited by the № 
ы impressions which come to him through the: ear. In the case of a 
labials, and toa less extent of other consonants, the sense ої 1 
E sight 9r the : person addressed is also appealed to. This element | 
— 9 опопийорола has ab received the attention which ite great | 
I importance demands. E. 
E Tt may be useful to take here a short survey of the principal ds 
` consonants iı their aspect as motions of the organs of A" 3 
P mif | convenience I append a table in whie аж 
`. letters o the Japanese language are distinguished by being pt + 
p om italios. "d 
В. © | 3 
2. ai & = | ч 
І 3 1 Glottis sounds: 77 
| 8 378 а 
“ ^ M 
E | Sound at coughing (s 
— 
| the throat gently. | 
3 
Е. КА 
>. | E. 
Е | s paag | | Spiritus lenis. i 
a. “The lotis Bins is "ааа in Arabio. but i n no other language, с 
4n so far as I am aware." 1 
р R and L are tip-of-tongue letters, but ИК peculiarities | 
- which make it proper to omit them from каше table. 790 
Y enable, ns they refer to Ж 
د‎ ELS TE pasivo [5 thie att of pronunciation, aif E. 
Ж use therefore tends to divert th from the far more important | 


k - functions of the active organs of 


Y Р " " е z С " M ۳ ч 
ps v | WX m ae a Тү Гу) | T= = ke ath 


С УТ eT Pee CL те gu A 
The vowels have hardly any importance as expressive of 
motions, and the nasals almost as little. The aspirates with rand / 
may stand for motions as well as sounds, but the ` -mode 
of expressing motion is by means of the mutes. eed, the 
latter are hardly ever used to represent sounds for the 


imitation x certain animal cries in which we i dulgently 
"miae on prr to src sph and nso Ше 


Тһе labials are naturally adapted for expressing motions in 
which the lips take „рагі, such as blowing, spitti D 
spewing, or making a “ moue,” They are also fitted to | 
such ideas as can be expressed by 0 ве 
as bulge, burst, bubble, bulb, bulk. ball, &e 

The tip of tle tongue is the ELM NO ROS ft the 
organs of speech, and is therefore best for representing 
nimble, agile, or delicate movements of small, сайт | 
objects, The tip is in this respeet a contrast io the qot cf the 
tongue. But the lips are almast as mobile, Words expressive of 
pointed things ortheir motions often contain atip-of-tongue sound. 

The flat-of-tongue, ic, the forepart of the tongue pressed flat 
against the palate, is used in one or two Japanese onomatopes to 
express closeness or stickiness. (See below.) 

KR and /, like the other tip-of-tongue Be are easy of 
pronunciation, but they have a special onomatopoetic character 
as indicating continu р ы motion. 

There is no 7 in Japanese, and no ¢ in Chinese, Coreans \ 
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pronounce the same letter lorr Из in the ward. 
This would seem to indicate thet e ene r and 
113 uf recent origin. * 
The chief characteristic of the root of the tongue a3 an organ 
of speech is its comparatively greater bulkiness 
with the lips and see ee tong It is therefore associated with 
ideas of weight, bi wer, &c, also of clumsiness or 
ERE REIN, It is the the dislike of of. the trouble of putting such a 
. mass of muscle in motion that has gained for gutturals their 
nume &s a dysphonious class of sounda. Thnt this irksome- 
ness ling a very real таме on speech is shown bı 
phenomenon wholl | 


presented b y languages nected 1 
each other, of the өкінді working forward of root-of-tongue 
















sounds till they become flat-of flat-of-tongue, 

sounds. Cf Latin, carus, French, cher, . 

pronunciation Sissero, German Karl, Engli ah г 

Charles, ee Peking, modern naci dialect Pre 

Loochooa i-machi, for Japanese Aachi-maki. Even tl 

English & and g have slip forward somewhat from the deeper 
Scotland, 





sounds of these letters still heard in 
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The root-of-tongue onomatopes also express motions in which 
 khat orzun or the adjoining parts are concerned. 
The onomatopoetic hearing of the classification into mutes, 
aspirates end nasals need not detain us long. In the hard 
| mutes, the motion of the organs of speech begins or ends 
$ abruptly in a short, sharp shock, whereas in the soft mutes the 
Я beginning or end is slower, heavier, and less abrupt. 
А final nasal is suitable for expressing motions which 


gradually die away, as swing, spring, &e. But these last | 


[ named consonants greatly resemble vowels and are more often 
met with as onomatopes of sound. 

The aspirates, in which the mouth is greatly contracted and 
| which have not the vibration of the vocal chords to swell their 
| sound as is the case with the nasals and vowels, require a com- 
Қ. paratively greater effort to make them continuously audible. 
- This sense of effort is utilized onomatopoetically in such words 
; as stout, strong, stiff, shove, push, strain, stress, stamp, stubborn, 


27 spring, smash, shock, shatter, thud, thrust, thump, &e., to express 
D effort, violence, or force. Compare also the Greek dpa, 


2 panting for breath, from dw, to breathe. 
i When with the effort required for the aspirate there is 
" combined that necessary to put the comparatively nnwieldy 
root-of-tongue in motion, as is the case in pronouncing y, most 
| ‘languages refuse altogether to admit such a sound to their 
phonetic repertory. The Latin tongues are notoriously averse 
to it, and it is also absent from Japanese, Chinese, and Corean. 
Our own language, which had it not very long ago, eventually 
discarded it as quite too troublesome. But for the very reason 


of its difficulty its expressive force is undeniable, as we may see 


= by comparing the German ach! and the Irish och! with our 

| feeble and colourless ah! and oh! And Ше опошабороейс 
fitness of such words as the Greek dyos, grief, ache, and шсүбоқ, 
labour, a burden, will not be disputed! 


| It may contribute to a clearer apprehension of the nature of 


the mutual relations of the elements of sound and motion in 
onomatopesif we examine as closely as mny bethe familiar English 
wordsrap,rat-tat and knock. All are unmistakably expressive, and 
they have all a strong resemblance to each other. In what does 
their expressive quality consist ? Mainly, I should say, in the 
quality and length of the vowel sounds, Substitute for a and o 





—- . emomatopoetic effect is lost. Roop, roottoot, and knock would 








so-called euphony of language is in reality the convenience of motion of 
me organa with a charm quite independent of the accompanying sound, 
С ҰОҚ ХАШ; 2А 


і l the - 
organs of speech, and that melody of verse 1s largely a harmonious dance of the 


апу other vowel sounds, and it will be found that most of the | | 
rn would tnke me too fnr from the presant subject to show that much of tho.— 


En". 


pi 
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T- not answer the same purpose, nor would rip, rit-tit, or nic 


do, though the last has an onomatopoetic value of its own, aa 


may be seen by Goethe's lines— 
: ^ Wir knicken und ersticken 
| Doch gleich, wenn einer sticht” 
words rdpe, rate, or in knawlk for knock, will lose most of their 


-. expressive quality. On the other hand, the short, shut sound of 


@ oro might be put alone unsupported by any final consonant 
without wholly marring the effect. 

The Japanese languare has to cantent itself with open syllables 
for similar onomatopes as in ta-fa-£u, to rap, to knock. 

‚Зо much for the vowels. The final consonants. it will be 
observed, are all hard mutes, one being a labial, one a tip-of- 
tongue sound, and one a Toot-of-tongue sound, the onomato- 
poetic effect being almost the same in each, thus Showing that 
it depends more on the quality of the sounds as hard mutes 
than on the organs of speech with which they are produced. 
It appears to me that the function of the hard mutes is here 
two-fold. They make it easier to give the vowels the requisite 
short, sharp sounds, and the abru йу ending movement of the 
organs of speech in pronouncing them expresses the abrupt 
termination of the motion which produces the rap, rat-tat, or 
knock. They can hardly be expressive of sound, for there is no 
P. t, or k in the sound represented. If we try to imitate it 
exactly, a dull w sound will be the result, for which we substi- 
tute the more articulate dor & For choice, I should say that 
the final f (in rat-tat) produced the best onomatopoetie effect, 
not on account of its sound, but beenuse the motion of the tip 
of the tongue in pronouncing ¢ is more like that of the knocker of 
a door than that of either the root of the tongue or the lips in 
pronouncing Æ or | 

The office of the initial consonants is not so clear. Б may be 
intended to convey the idea of the continuous motion which 
precedes the final shock, while the initial of knock, which we 
now reject in pronunciation, may be the remains of a reduplica- 
tion — | | 

_ Everybody has felt the onomatopoetic ropriety of the words 
invented by Swift in “Gulliver's Trav 1" br ho kingdoms of 
giants and pigmies: As sounds кын ай more resemblance 
to the things indicated than the colour scarlet has to the sound 
of a trumpet, but if we consider them as onomatopes of motion 
we shall find same clue to their expressive quality in the pre- 









ене of root-of-tongue sounds and soft mutes in Brob- - 


ungnag and in the total exclusion of these elements from 
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» which is composed of tip-of-tongue sounds (with one - 
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7. labial) and hard mutes. Perhaps Swift-had also in view the 
- . remote resemblance to the words big and little—themselves nat 
| without onomatopoetic qu | 
A The onomatopoetic effect of the well known line, 





em sonitu quatit ungula campum, 


is due, first to the number of dactyles, which are equally ex- 3 


` ` pressive of sound and motion, and secondly, to the larga number 
( of hard mutes adapted to express the motion of the numerous 
—— sharp blows of the horses’ hoofs оп the ground. There are here 
eleven hard mutes—the ordinary Virmilian line averaging half 
this number—and there are only two soft mutes. "lip-of-tongue 
s letters are aleo in the majority. Thirdly, the sound is rendered 

hy six nasals, the usual sip e of these sounds, in a line, being 
- a little less than four. The choice of vowels has probably also 
4 coutributed to the effect. The first two of these procedures ave 
^ used-by Tennyson in his “ Northern Farmer,” 


| * Dosn't thou "ear my *erse'a legs as they canters nwaly, 
С Proputty-proputty-proputty—that's what [ ‘onra ‘em вайу," 


|` Here the shut vowels express the sound. 
prominence to the resonant quality of the nasals, combined 
with the cantering rhythm of the dactyle, in his " Hesperia," 


"20. . . . he mule, as eight hoofs trample and thunder, 
Rings in the ear. “..,а ғ. - а = 


-. . Although the Japanese language im its modern form is not 


unacquainted with such sounds as mp, nd, and ng, they are not 
used for onomatopoetic purposes, and the Japanese poet, if he 
would avoid the imputation of writing doggerel, mnst deny 
` himself the use of all words containing combinations of con- 
~ sonants and adhere strictly to the rule that every syllable must 


an ancient Japanese poet, where, to express the sownd of a 
horse's hoofs, we find— 
„= Uma na ato no 
r horse of sound | 
Т” To-fo omo mreha— — — | 
B | onomatope even when it makes, 






— Thatis," whenever there 13 the sound of a horse going s trot-Lrot^" 
F re is a wide difference between this naive repetition 
, elaborate and artistie workmanship of Virgil. То-ѓо is clearly 
not the canter, but some other pace—perhaps a trot. | 
ш 242 


Swinburne, on the other hand, characteristically gives ~~ 


_ have not more than one consonant and must end with a vowel 
.... The result of this restriction is visible in the following lines of 


| Шон of 
_ the syllable fo (¢ for motion and o for sound) and the highly 
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It is now possible to formulate the rule of ette- СПО PS in 
the onomatopoetic elements of like words in аз ваше ог 
ifferent languages. As already pointed out by Dr. Tylor, the 
principle of ordinary Philology which leads us to look for cor- 
respondences between sounds produced by the same organ rather 











than between sounds of the same quality is by no means uni- 
versally applicable to them On the contrary, the general rule 
for onomntopes is that mutes correspo; With mutes, aspirates 
` with aspirates, and. nasals with nasals, for the obvious reason 
that in so far as resemb of sound and quality of motion 
go, p, i and k, f, s, and y, m, n, and ng are more alik than р, ў, 
and m, f, s, and n, $, y, and n4. Or we раа тау 
the correspondences лот the upright and not the horizontal 
columns of the above table. | 

The only exception to this rule is where the onomatopesia 
каазын рын С of, or is in У 
the motion of a particular с of speech. In this case the 
DARE will панура within the limits of sounds produced 

y that organ, as may b by comparing the English spit 
with the ety a: » els, both of which are ао де 
motions of the lips and tongue in i itting. 

This sounds very sath Nt ii prandio complications arise 
owing to the peculiarities of the phonetic systems of individual 
languages, the presence in onomntopes of eonventional elements, 
und, in the case of words which have been received into ordinary 
language, the action of the usual luws of letter-change. 








From this are derived the words of the ordinary language 
fuku “to blow,” fuye “a flute,” fukureru “to be puffed out,” 
"swollen," fufumu "to swell" as a bud, futuro “a bag,” 
Jukumu "to contain,” /шон "big, “thick.” СЁ Corean puta 
"to blow, param "wind, and words with initial labials for 
blowing and wind in many languages, 

The onomntopes for the sounds of wind Ins 
below also belong to this group. 


Fa ~~ = The motion (and sound 1) of 
an ill-smelling — 
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The words for fire have in many languages 
in imitation of the gesture of binei a fire. It will be remem- 
bered that the Japanese A is a labial. The Corean for fire is 
pul (puta “to blow”), Malay api, Aino ale, Greek wip, &e, 
The Latin flare and. flamma are probably connected with each 
other, and the English blast and blaze. 

Fin (OL) .. T also zz Latin ith tli he 
E we? БЕЛЕ rr ы thia E Ff ash 
Hf дені — Gaspin or аз ғ 
Шей Бый Ап angry murmur. i EORNM: 








Guzu-guzu m Ditto.. к s 

Милан —. Mumbling. 

“Вета-Беға - Mumbling asin a сирко language. СІ. ‘Barbarian. 
Becha-ber u Кїн gabbling. | 
Бонағи (О.Л1.) 2, To stammer. 

Damaru (O.L) ~- To be silent. 

Shaberw (O.L.) „. То gabble, 

Tip-of-tongue sounds, 
Iietzü-betrüi «4. Motion {and sound Ù) of spitting. 
Petri-petti  „ Ditto, 
Atsá-atsü -. Ditto, 


Truba (O.L) — ... Spittle, , 


The first two of these words combine a labial with a tip-of- 
tongue sound like the English spit, and the Greek zróm, Тһе 
i in the J apanese words is s almost inaudible. ! 


Ati ^ —— ت‎ rof pain. To is an adverbial suffix equal to the 
glish * with a," as pon-to, with a bang." 

Но-о .. .. Cry of relief, of the same force as the French Ouf ! 
(л-ро ت‎ === 

Ко ب‎ ae À sich (1) 


. It is however rather by their quality of hard mutes to indi- 
саќе the quick catching of the breath, than of tip-of-tongue 


‘sounds that Ше Ёз їп the above four words are expressive. 


Root-of-tongue sounds, 


 Gubi-gubi -- Motion of swallowing, motion in tbe thront at the 


might of something good to est ог drink. 
бөлетін (01) To twitch (ot, thp rent) fom hi bble, gulp, 
wi w 
the French gober. А 


ке, БС Ue IN ent, to bite, should probably come in here, 
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a labial, probably | 





1. Ther із по actual g sound accom | 
panying a yawn, but the 
тошу 18 (този open in such a way that no trud m 


AKon-bon-lon — ... Coughing, sound motion. 
Hake (ОЛ) .. To vomit. Ct Encl ee - 


The element of motion predominates in this ord. СЕ. 
aki, disgust, Greek aépos, satiety, German ekel, disgust. -` 7 
Haliho. 















= 





- | 
тт: 4 
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К. ٠ اة‎ ш, ШЕ сту Атин m € the bowels. E 
$ Haha me pe Teig E 
4 Hoho a 22 Ditto 
ү) The À was evidenily never p in these wards 
D Juniitations of Animal Cries. 4 
- Bikal 22 2. Тһе crowing of a cock, эми Окасы И Я 





doo, provineial Соеб-а-Ё | канан Соз 
enico, German Ai інін 
Yordba KoHo, Zulu Kaku, Finnish Au 
"ri i 4 
There is much in these words that is merely conventional a 
The number of syllables varies greatly and also the choice of — 
vowels and А be к of pen n ON are the 4 i 
rhythm, the open vowel at the close, and the predominance © 
| of ak шаа т; may be questioned however, whether the E 
4 crowing of a cock really contams this letter. It sounds in- this, 
ү and other bird cries, more like the audible opening of the PE 
for which our alphabet has no letter, though I believe there is 
| one in Arabic, where we transliterate by & In English we | 
| тее Ша дере ЖЫП 4 іп СОЮБ, 4448, ET In Ones, e à 
у Japanese language alao makes it a root-of-tongue sound in the 
onomatope for coughing, vir, kon-kon-kom. Is “crow” (Hebrew _ 


% 


ee ee A ue 





е, igara) an abbreviated onomatope ? 

С Bekkako is also used as a derisive word accompanied by the ~ 
RE gesture (not unknown to ourselves) of pressing down the lower _ 
_ eyelid with the forefinger. | Е 
222 Keak (OL) .. The common fowl Cf English cock, cackle. 

Чї I take these words to be abbreviated imitations of the сту of | 4 


the hen when she has laid an egg. ae ec ane Cre emery 3 











7 cock ubtem in 1 nse, and is also the note of indignation of 

Те both sexes when there ін no question of egg-laying. The & in * 
E this case seems to me to bea true root-of-tongue sound and поб 

the glottis sound above described. The final e of kake is a | 

- f phonetic necessity of the Japanese language which will- not 
— allow a word to end with auy consonant but m. This word is 
4 now obsolete. p 


Toto = m Thin in the êry with which the Japanese call fowls 
ty of acknowledging my tumarous obligations to o Foe бейка В 


a 
ы P, 


EU. Ade(O0L).. .. 
к 








гап imitation of the ery of a hen to her chickens, 
ür of a cock to his dames for the same purpose. Cf. Engl. chuck- 


Ы / chuck, provincial tyoak-tyook, with fyooky, a nursery word for 


fowl, Chinese chu-chu, Corean fuh The Japanes enl Rm 
bird, viz, tori, may perhaps be derived from this. 
Hiyo-Fo (O.L) == A very your | 





"Hototogim! (O.L.) .. A species of cuckoo (Cuculus poliocephalus), 
Blakiston and Pryer state that “ the note is very different from 
that of the cuckoo, being the syllables ho-tuk-tuk constantly 
repeated as it flies from bush to bush.” My own impression of 
its cry is, that it oftener runs to five or six syllables than three, 


uguisu “n nightingale,” karat “a crow.” kipi kiyishi “a 
Pheasant,” and kirigirisu “a grasshopper.” It may be the shi or 
au, of the verb suru (root shi) to do. olo would then mean 
the bird which makes the sound hotetogi. 
Poppo... 2. .. (Pronounce pope-poe.) The pigeon's cry. 

The Latin pipio looks like this, but has probably a somewhat 
lifferent ا‎ The Japanese word for pigeon is Aafo (for 

t 









pato ?) and the Corean piteulli, where £o and leulix mean c vices 
| | --  Üry of the crow——our caw-exw. 

The kara-su (obviously an onomatope) or Corvus Japonensis is 
à bird intermediate in size between the Саттіоп Crow and the 


Kachi-garazu (O.L.) .... P one Japanese nume for пор rare 


бааа ш ш gol 

CoOL) e Awit ias To; 
| This word is of Chinese derivation. Cf. Greek |, Engl 
| gunler, &. "he dictionaries derive yj» from yaíra te pues 
Dee Bae Bre two other euckeos in Japan, with names taken from thes... 


| Blakiston and Pryer in “ J 1 | 
3 Bee Tylor's " Primitive Culture,” vol. i, p. 207 ; 


va | 










2 Kiyan-biyan TE 
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but both gan and xv are surely onomatopoetic, the initial root- 
of-tongue motion being the only one consistent with the gaping 
position of the beak of the bird as he utters the cry, and the an 
or sv representing the cry itself. 

Nasals are not common in onomatopes of birds’ cries, the 


reason probably being that a bird’s nostrils are very small, and 


the nasality of their utterances therefore a negligable quantity, 

It is a certain metallic ring im the cries of some birds which we 

attempt to render by nasals. This quality in the ery of the wild 

poas was recognised by Homer, who speaks of the «Xayyy of 

ae and cranes, and by White of Selborne, who says the 

the goose is “ trumpet-like and clanking.” ‘Note that gan 

is is atio the Japanese onomatope for the sound made by a metal 
vessel falling to the ground. 


Жеш Sich мы The cry of the pheasant (Phasianus versicolor} 


Probably Ei or Ligishi,an old word for pheasant, may be 
derived from iu The Corean word for pheasant is king. The 
crowing of the cock-pheasant is well represented bya Corean 
word dicun the sylinble ok being made long and strongly 


ассе 


Міта (ОЛА)... А hors. Cf Chinese wma amd Corean mai А 
Hinh ы мамы of a E Ci English Ain 
іл-Ліп ЫЗ Пе; of a horse. 
oc T 
Kon-ton = | 
Kenken a 2. p The fox's ery. 
Kartar өн» қыр 
алтап ... .. Тһе barking of a dog. СЕ. English bow-ioi, 
Shnkespearean  bowgA-wowgh, French Ouah- 


Tt 18 curious to Wal the variety of ways in which the end- 
ing of so familiar a sound eiae N is a nasal tip-of-tongue 
sound, w an aspirate labial, gi an aspirate root-of-tongue sound, 
and Aa glottis sound, The Japanese choice of n for this pgp 
is the choice of Hobson, there being no other final consonants in 
Japanese. It may be noted that whereas the J npanese redi i 
eation is simple, the English reduplication, here and in oth 
cases, is with a difference, 


Hoyera (0.L.) = To ee ane perhaps be compared with the 





A doga whin теге yelping, 
| ng ri СІ, Chinese miao, which 
ae athe tay ik fee toe | 
А eat. Possibly the ne is the sume as the nya just 
mentioned. Xo means a little one. 


пш .... таша. 





= i 


Gore-goro 2. .. ~The purring of acat. Cf French ron-ron. 


A E U) м d ж | 
: " 8 A * ww a" P 1 7! К. ұу “тат 
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т lous sound which we represent by r cannot ] Î feos 
Е » fal C. the Corean word for 





4-нев 
тт 
чын 





Келін (о)... А тш тюш. 
CHAPTER V. 





distinctly in this class of words. 
that onomatopes like 
Bon 










Chon _. 


шаша 
> таш 
Chin м. 
sang 
pu 
жад. 


ь 7» Тт 
е >.” : р 
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М. Fups(O.L) ..  . Айша — * 
E пез 01) -- 0“.  Асапсһ. СІ. Ноға-Йаға, ап опотафоре бог а hollow 


n ` The following English onomatopes of musical sounds from | 
` Ralph Roister Doister are added for the sake of comparison :— 


к 4 
м twang Sound of a lute. 
: ТЕЖ w pedi 
' ТЕ » { 
B." [Bound of a gittern. | 
|ы 54 
3 Imitations of Noises and Motions (other than those of the organs | 
A. of speech). 

E I have endeavoured in the following list to make a distinction 
I between onomatopes in which the elements of sound-imitation | 


and motion-imitation respectively predominate, but I do not _ = 











Р pretend to think that I have done so very successfully. Nearly < 
К all contain both elements. 
ы The general principle (subject to exceptions) is that the mutes = 
E- resent motion, and thè vowels and nasals sound, while the Y 
£ aspirates and r (Japanese has no Î) may stand for either. 
А Noises. m 
> «а-а id 2н шаш Flash of water. ' 
= x ing or running away | 
E Vu E Torr AD sound of water on something hot- | 
5 ёо ы. ct tae of an arrow, ae 3 
wy i о Bound of a metal vessel falling "ground. — 
T- T The verb eis wed for salar oum in 
EC Xara - - Bound of ‘metal | 
= (Tura тағ a "n A 
ч Pon-pon ia Жы 
1 Don-dondon.. -- | 
E Zum ы а" + ... - Bound of fallin ling into water with a “ plump.” | 
Рофит їо Ы | | 
- Роан ѓо — D 
De mbu .... Wt Onomatape used of a ship sinking. А 
‘Oia — .. —. Water simmering. ИЕ 
-~ Gigs ., Sound of a torrent 
— @б-тебы (ОД) — То жайа 1508 сеци оғ сахаба вое: = 
отоо ~~ =| Rambling as of a cart, the bowels, Е 


Bor ru ب‎ JA wx 
T umi = T ы - g~ à 
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C Compare Burns’ phrase“ some eurmarrrir ті 
7... as usual in Enclish onomatopes, a letter is che nged in reduplica- 

T tion  Motoóri, the most famous of Japanese scholars and - 
LZ  grammarians, thinks that this onomntope is the origin of the 
T won Kokoro, heart. Kokoro is not applied to the material 
| fnatomical heart, for which the Chinese word shin is used, and 
_ Motori believes that it first meant the bowels and inwards 
generally. The belly is at this day the seat of wisdom with the 
саа and Japanese (as it was of feeling with the ancient 

ews), 

E What business have the root-of-tongue sounds in these words? 
| They do not exist in the thing represented. We should be very 
Lo much surprised indeed to hear K's or y'a issuing from that part 
T otour organization. Nor is there anything in the motions 
P accompanying the sounds in question to suggest mute consonants 
= The reason for their presence must be sought elsewhere. As 
| shown above, the pronunciation of o requires a number of well- 





defined movements of the organs of speech, Hut within the 
| limits thus laid down, there is still room for variety, one kind 

>: x which йорер» ones есен ро of the tongue and 

Wer Jaw. it we wish to produce a deep, resounding o, which 
shall reeall the hollow, rumbling noises indicated, Sin lower the 
| jew a little more and retract the tongue (which for an ordinary 
Е lies on the floor of the mouth, with its tip touching the lower 
M. gums ûr teeth), so as to leave the cavity of the mouth large and 
E empty. The result of this is to thicken out the tongue at the 
E base so as almost to close the passage of the throat—in other 
22 words, to bring it nearly into the position for prenouneing Ё от уу. 

2 Төойтоін (ОЛ) .. то кыы or thunder, carts, beating a hollow 


ET 


. Мова. 


Doyo se ua | 
E LIUM DNE) — To make a noise. 
|. Afobw-haktu or Poku-} Said of the sound of the hollow “fiah-head” of 
| potu J Wood used in temples for a drum. 
м = om seen 
R^ oe ДЫ A rustling noise as of silk, leaves on a tree, Ес. 
0 ү a” enia штғы -— | CE | : ж ri = 


à Р і о кйш кару, Secretly, stealthily. 


тавь 





represented by r or J, enters into onomatopoetic word: 
— languages In Japanese (whieh has no 7) we haye— 
LO iuruma (OLL.) = A wheel, a wheeled vehicle, a mill. 
D Gunn Bolling or turning over, 7 0s 
ШЕ Өтес 2-2 Па асе: СЕ. Greek yiper, a circle, 


3 
ce 
. 


2 


EFTER 


PELEEELEPAEPE TREE ETE ETE Fi rnb 





ыы 


Sound of repeated flaps, slaps, y caps d The: 
онак ао росе nee th according 
to Hepburn. 

-. Clapping of hands. 

= И of flames. 

| Sound. of atriki ne и hard, aa an arrow 

““{ ona hard target, castaneta, &c. 

Battling of hail. 

a e сь аай ET 

Sound of cracking. 

| Hie АУ el) Pricking, stabbing. 


11 
Е 
oi 


ee eer ee 


Ege 


ULL 
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pointed out, are merely the Japanese way of saying tw and f | 
Is tat an onomatope? I believe itis. Now at any rate it has 1 
an onomatopoetic quality. There is no other motion of the | 


organs of speech so well adapted to render the rising to an erect | 


кең: 


ы“ 


Bu 


у 


mes M > 
т e. E 
à 










Xo rap,to thwack. Then there are the Latin fundere, to thump, 
- dangere, to. toüch, tax-tax, an onomatope for beating, and faeere, 


FOOL 
mark. 


. mouncing f represents but feebly the acts of standin 


Ше command of the onomatope-maker are eonfessedly scanty, ) 
and he has got to make the best of them. | 


posture as the straightening out the tongue with its tip touching | 
the teeth or gums, as is done in pronouncing f. In tat the б 
motion is repeated, as is so frequently done іп the case in 
onomatopes. Nor is the vowel sound quite a matter of indiffer- 
ence. If any sound is made in getting to one’s feet, it 1s that 7 
of a stamp on the ground, to render which, a із obviously more | 
suitable than i u, e, or even o. Cf. Chinese tah, to put the feet | 
on the ground, to tread. There is a Japanese onomatopoetic ~~ 
adverb jidenda, which prefixed to fumtu, to tread, gives it the — — 
meaning of our “stamp. It is almost an exact equivalent of 


our "stand" when the phonetic differences of English and 
Japanese are allowed for. — | | M 
An analysis of the English word “stand” yields similar 4 


results on the assumption that its prener иш was “to get | 
to ane’s feet.” It is at any rate probable that it originally meant | 
an action, and not а state, The imitial s, indicative of effort, — — 
favours this view, and actions lend themselves more readily to — — 
onomatopoetic imitation than conditions of rest. Even if the 
action is not that of standing ар, but of putting down one's 
foot firmly, and hence “ staying,’ “stopping,” the difference ia 
not great. The n I take to be a mere euphonic ornament. a 
Neither French nor Japanese have any word for “stand” | 
This idea is expressed in French by s tenir debout, and in: i 
Japanese by a similar phrase. | 


The root is wt It can hardly be owing to chance that the 
letter! is so prominent in words for striking and touching in | 
шапу different languages. In Japanese we have, besides stent, | 
ataru, to hit or touch, tsuku, to thrust, bitai, to beat, and tataki, 


to touch sharply. In Greek there is тутта, to strike, тоууйғо, 

; to hit the mark, and ririexopar, to aim at, to hit the | 
The Chinese for strike is fa ог Fak, and the Corean | 
chhi-ta, where the aspirates, like the initial aspirate im strike, = 


seem intended to convey the idea of force. i 
Tt may be admitted that the motion of the tone | 






striking. But every art has its limitations. The materials at | 


1 
А s 



















frequent occurrence, 


formel would often have permaner 
Tt is more probable that 
- A change of 


topes. 


fashion in the matter, 
a quite recornizable 


them. little 
aids of ges 


“Bang” is not a bad 


when 


tant, factor in making 
onomatopes cannot afford to dis 


ignorant of its sioni 
of nothing, he will 


your voice, and 
probably. be um 
you if your imitation 


Botto 
Р, to 


азд 


Жей: 


ТЕА. 


> oe = - 
МАМЫ D ыы 


recognise them as distinct in k 
by printing them in different 


eaning may have been owin 
cumstances independent 

any natural fitness in the 
to it. But it does not 








„Or, owing to differences 


2 nexpressive 
meaning to the Japanese. О 


„and vie vers. It is also 


sive qualitv they 





nomatope, but if you say it to a person 


of voice and apropos 
gesture of firing 
r follow the actual discharge of 


make the 
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Жәнегі ا‎ Ие сқ жен ques eM ТЕ manner, or like anything 
Bottara s wet fallin 
Pocuepoha 2. .... Round and fat, as of tho face. 

The Japanese language has hundreds more of these words. 


Children's: Words. 
| ж 9 = dog. 
Б - uL. 1 заза rrr cat, 
Chiu oiu A -. A rat, ж 
- Bh et эш араласын» imitation of the encouraging sound 
= | nurses. " 
9 тюш 2. -- Pace Ko means amall, un is possibly onomato- Ж 


poetic. 
ا‎ н as Hoe watie fox cries Deique con a 
gesture of blowing to cool it. | 


3 Words altered from the ordinary language, 


| Камы | -- 2. ME" baby, from neru, to sleep. 
st noe of uncertain origin. 
| Oof .... 


ЖАС um I bi Of, English dada, 
H Chi-chi e i Ditto. 
| Oba .. e m 


E — Ditto. The ast in probably шамы! | 
À Chichi and ha ha, although o Ho children's words, now — - 
__ - form part of the ordinary cae Chi-chi also means milk, | 
t the breast, А 
L Some of the above words may have originated in the child's _ 


earliest articulate utterances being fitted on by his parents or _ 
— . mqurses to his first wants or ideas very much at хемо аиа 

222 жиһопі reference to expressive quality, The reduplication was 
J: ps meant to give them a false air of being onomatopes. and | 
%: also to afford the heurer tio chances instead of one of catching | 
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1. The first speech of mankind consiste 
| which I have хае The: 
- were developed into interjections (obh! no! hush!) by a two- 
. fold process. The ideas became more distinct and detinite, and 
> не sounds, at first differentiated only by tone, became articu- 
oF te. 
E =. From such interjections there have been derived a very 
... eonsiderable proportion of the grammatical forms and particles 
© of the Japanese language, such as ease signs, honorific and 
- interrogative particles, the signs of the indicative (?), optative, 

conditional and imperative moods, and of the causative (f), and 

.  megntive verbs, A good many words of the general vocabulary 
n тау ре асна АМ каше orti: e 
| 3. A further stage in the development of language consists 
E dn a ON of E NUM vocal sounds and motions 

_ 8s blowing, spitting, gulping, and coughing, 

г, 4. It is here that mankind found a model for the mute 
5. It wus also at this stage that the imitations of motions һу P 


ified as shouts, grunts and hisses. These 











motions of the organs of speech began 

6. In onomatope@ia mute consonants are usually expressive 
of motion, vowels and nasals of sound, the aspirates occupying | 
an intermediate position. 
© T, Ordinary onomatopes such as rat-rat, bow-bow, &e, are 
_ of late origin, and can throw little light on the genesis of 
` speech. 


_ 8. Letter correspondence in like onomatopes of the same or 
different languages follows the classification into mutes, aspirates 
and nasala. It is only where there is some special reason for 
this that the variations occur between sounds made by the same 
organ of speech as in ordinary philology, 















Jaxvany Әтн, 1804. 
Professor A. MacatisrER, F.R.S, President, in the Chair. 
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B. T. SOMERTILLE— Natasa оп New Hebrides, 


і? The following papers were read :— 
“Ethnological notes on the New Hebrides,” by Lieut, BOYLE 
T. SOMERYILLE, Е.М, E 
“Funeral Rites and Ceremonies amongst the ‘ Tshinyai’ (or * 
Tshinyungwe), and other notes," by LiosEL Dgcr£. | 


ETHNOLOGICAL. NoTEs om New HEBRIDES (continued). 
By Lieutenant Bovis T. SoMERVILLE, RN. 
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I. General account and description of Islands visited. 


unma the survey of the “Dart” in 1890 and 1991, the parts | 
of the New Hebrides visited included Efiite, with its adjoining | 
small islands of. Nguna, Mau, Matáso, Mai, and Mükura; ed | 
a little farther to the north, the Shepherd group of Tongoa, 1 
` TTongariki, Ewosi, Buninga, and Valea, together with the south 

const of the large island of Epi; and lastly the east coast of 
- Malekula, between Port Sandwich and Port Stanley, a distance 1 
of about 35 miles. `4 
.. "With the exception of the last island, the whole are altogether 
of voleanic, or else of coral and volcanic origin, and almost АШ. 
ave a. wide fringing reef. Efáte contains two 2 لات‎ | 
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in Havannah Harbour and Fila Harbour, while in Malekula is 
Port Sandwich, perhaps the best harbour for all weathers in the 
whole group, All of these islands are densely clothed in forest- 
trees and serub—best described under the Australian name of 
* bush "—which is cleared in small patches by the natives for 
yams, bananas, &c.; and in the vicinity of the harbours above 
mentioned, by white traders who have there made quite exten- 
sive gardens for cultivating coffee, cocoanuts, and so on, which 
with every sort of tropical fruit flourish luxuriantly in the rich 
Volcanic mould. 
IL. Population, Causes of decrease, «Ех. 

The population is extremely mixed ; many different types may 
be seen in an village on all of the islands, and of all coke of 
colour from black to light yellowish brown. The hair is tightly 
curled, and ا‎ in large quantities, though not to the extent 
seen in Fiji, and я carded. It would, 
in fact, be hard to say which type mostly la, whether 
Malayan or Papuan; and the same applies to the langua 
On the Shepherd islands only is there any perceptible difference, 
the natives here being of a far finer physique, lighter com- 
plexion, and higher intelligence than in Efite for instance: and 
in pre-Christian days, though a good deal fewer in numbers, kept 
the adjoining islands in terror and subjection—like the Danes 
or Norsemen in our own country. This superiority may be due 
to the introduction of Samoan blood, concerning which is the 
following account in Mr. Macdonald's book * Oceania." At Mai 
(which is § or 10 miles from the Shepherd group), there arrived 
about forty years ago a canoe from Samoa, which must have 
‘travelled some 1,500 miles, and which contained eight half- 








starved people, who had sustained themselves durin long < 
Journey with a species of cheese made of compressed bread-fruit, — 


and with cocoanuts, On landing, they were ыкы eaten 
with three unusually unappetizing exceptions, one of whom was 
living a few years ago. ES Macdonald has a piece of their 
canoe in his possession, whic is represented as being a large and 
In Efite the population is rapidly dying out. About forty 
years ago this decimation began with kidnapping, followed by 
the “sandalwooders." who shot down the natives reoardles 
for there was none—of law. After this came tha “labour | 
traffic” to Queensland, which carried many off, never to return, | 3 
having died of nostalgia, consumption : 
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» Over, as far as Efite is concerned, an extraordinary feature of 
the subsidence of the race is the fact that there has lately been - 
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infanticide, the natives being all Christian. 


M. Chevillard, a French settler of twelve years’ standing, told 4 


me that a village near his place which he can once remember 


quite well with fifty or sixty souls, now contains only nineteen, 4 


of which but two are women. The peoples of the small islands 


to the northward, and especially of the Shepherd group, how- 


ever, do not seem to be growing less: there was a downward 
tendency five or six years ago, yet this seems to have checked. 
Im none of the, islands, not even the heathen ones, such as 


' ' Malekula, can the population be called thick. In this latter 
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notion in female birthá: nor can thís-be due to № 





(along the coast at all events) the villages are collected in s 


eroups, and there is a long tract of seaboard with no villages at 
all, the result of bombardments by men орла: ву 


to seek shelter farther back in the bush. 
The seaboard natives of all the large islands speak of those 
who do not live by the sea as “man-bush.” Whether these 


really belong to a different race it would be hard to say; it is 


just possible that they are the remnants of the aboriginal 
inhabitants who perhaps occupied the islands before the in- 
vading Malayan or Papuan stream, I had a long conversation 
one day with an exceedingly intelligent Malekulan, who told 
me that his tribe had once had a dispute with * man-bush," 


which was after some negotiations patched up, as the custom is, —— 


with the payment of pigs, and that he had accompanied the pig 
paying party. They went up into the hills by little known 

tracks, and finally arrived at the -men's village; which 
was not built like their own houses, and thatched, but consisted 


of circular pits in the ground, paved at the bottom and sides | 


with stones, and with a few boughs thrown over the top. In 
5 is the family and dogs lived in such dirt that even my savage 


French—which has caused the natives to club together аг go 4 


informant was disgusted, saying that "'e shtink plenty," not E 


leaving the “house,” he said, even to answer the calls of 
nature. They wore, however, the same costume, and had the 
same religious beliefs as himself, though not speaking the same 
language. He told me further that these people had no gardens or 


poen s, but spent their lives wandering about the bush living 
on wild 


yams, and See ee igs with their dogs, the men 
seldom being actually at home th ves, though the wives 
ese bushmen are reputed to visit the sen-coast оссаві 


to make raids, kill and steal. It was the unprovoked murder 


of a woman of my informant's tribe when at work, during one of | 


these raids, that had caused the dispute which occasioned the 
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French subjects happened at Port Sandwich in Maleküla while 
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we Were there, believed to have been committed by “man-bush," 
but as in all the islands he is the invariable scape-goat on 
a murder happening, we could not ascertain the truth of the 


спат 





IL Traditions and History, 


The native tradition (according to the Eftitese) is that the 


islands were fished up out of the sea by “Li maui tukituki; 
the goddess living in the moon, but I have heard none as to 
how the people eame to live on them. This event is no doubt 
one of high antiquity, if we are to judge by the extreme diver- 
sities of dialect, which, all springing from the same root, must 
have taken many ages to be altered ta their present conditions, 
The legend in the Shepherd group is that five hundred years 
ago their islands were joined together and once formed part of the 
large adjoining island of Epi, from which they are now sepa- 
tuted by a strait about three miles wide, but that a volcanic out- 
burst occurred which broke them up into islands and annihilated 
the entire population with the exception of one man. He, it 
appears, had supplied himself with bread-fruit, and when the 
eruption m, hid himself in one of the village drums, which 
аге huge hollowed out tree trunks stuck on end. in the eround. 
When the disturbances ceased he came out, to discover that he 
Was on a separate island, that everything was drowned in mud, 
and that every body was dead except. himself Probably he then 
made his way to Efáte, as the next story is that an exploring 
party from that island arrived on the scene, and found but one 
plant growing on the new island, and from ita name'they called 
it Tongoa, and the next in size Tongariki, or little Tongoa. | 
Those who now live there are partly of Efütese extraction and 
speak à pure version of the present Ehitese language, which like 
its speakers seems to have become much degraded ; and there 
is a small colony of the same people living on the opposite shore 
of Epi, quite distinct from the real inhabitants of that island, 
who are said to be very fierce and savage, and always fighting 
Quiros, a Spanish discoverer, seems to have been the first 
White man to discover the group, he having landed on the island 
still known as “Santo” (from his mame for it of “Australia del 
Espiritu Santo") in the sixteenth cents ry ; but little was known 
of it except its existence till Captain Cook visited and partly 
explored the main islands, landing on several of them. I was 
surveying on the teland of Mau, a. small extinet voleano lying 








[oto the N.E. of Efáte, when one ofthe natives volunteered to show — 
ong Captain Cook.” On my asking what he 
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meant, he told me that Captain Cook (who named the island "М 
Hinchinbrook) had anchored there, landed, and cut some marks | 
in a rock near the beach; also that he had conveyed some of the 
natives to Australia and brought them back маш ен first 


instance of “labour traffic” I look upon as absolutely a fable; — 
but for the rest I can only say that I was conducted along the | 
to an opening in the bush in which, 50 yards from the 
shore, was a large rock of volcanic stone, with a rectangular face, | 
and naturally smoothed. This rested on a nntural wall of 
voleanic boulders, and at the lower edge of it were four curious ~~ 
marks evidently cut by some Pp E in the shape of — — 
algebraic brackets, and about 8 inches long. The right band one | 
was a good deal broken away, but the others were quite clear — 
and sharp. The village tradition was very sound as to the fact 
that Captain Cook had cut these marks—" Ole fella man, he | 
talk ole fella grandfader blong me,'—but the reason for making - 
them did not appear. I can only conjecture that perhaps the 4 
latitude and longitude were painted within the two brackets. ~ 
iring this century the islands have become better known ; 
first during the rush for sandalwood, then for kidnapping the | 

„and latterly by settled traders and “ labour ships,” until 
now, partly owing to commerical enterprise, and part tothe | 
missionary subsidy, a small English, and a smaller French, ^ 
steamer make a tour of the group once a month. 

The group is mot yet under any settled government or - 
protectorate, as so many of the S. Pacific islands have been | 
officers sit at certain times of the year, and settle any 
disturbances between traders and natives which may have 

IV. Clothing, Ornaments, de. E 

In the Christian islands, clothing consists of a cotton shirt 1 
and a loin cloth of decent length known by the Fijian (7) name 
of lava-lava, and often trousers and & hat, while the women wear —— 
a long shift from shoulders to feet over some sort of petticoat. ч 
I understand that in Efüte and the adjacent islands, even in — 
pre-Christian days, a tolerably decent loin-cloth of ma ing or | 
tappa was in vogue supported on a belt madê of the matting lil у; 
sheath of the cocoa-nut fronda, ornamented with a stitched рен ‚8 
in dyed grass, and pinned with a sharpened bone from a fowl or 
other bird. This is still worn in Epi. The women wore a deeply _ 
fringed piece of matting which passed between the legs and was | 

rpported by a belt, so that the fringes fell over in front and - 
behind. —ind ind—indeed I have specimens of this garment. In Tanna, | 
however, and in Malekula (also, I believe, in. Ambrym) any: - 
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T* attempt, in the male, in the direction of costume is directed 
T towards the external genitals—us uy very suggestive 

i ing. In both of these islands circumcision is custo у, 
———. and as the clothing, such as it ls, is connected with this Practice ag 
C regards Tanna certainly, and probably with respect to Malekula, 
6. it will be convenient to give an account of it here, Mr, Grey, 
the missionary at Wea-Sisi, Tanna island, is my informant. 
Circumcision takes place usually at about the fifth year. The 
boy is shut up for a month at the time, and though he previously 


al went quite naked, he afterwards adopts the costume of a full- 
M own man. Mr. Grey is one of the very few white men who 
M has seen a Tanna man without his wrapper. The closest secrecy 


is adopted with regard to the penis, not at all from a sense of 
decency, but to avoid Narak (mentioned in my previous paper), 
the sight even of that of another man being considered most 
| - dangerous. The natives of thi savage island, accordingly, wrap 
H the penis round with many yards of calico and other like materials 
E winding and folding them until a preposterous bundle 18 inches 


is then supported upward by means of a belt, and the extremity 
decorated with flowering grasses, &e. The testicles are left 
naked. A Tanna man returned from Queensland with a severe 
attack of syphilis, and after much suffering he decided to get 
medical relief from. the missionary, he having some wide: 


the foreskin lengthwise at опе place, and then rolling it back 

and allowing it to heal in a thick ridge, foul beyond words. 

This probably is similar to the method in Malekula, and would 

account for the ease with which the penis is there carried, also 

upward, but with much fewer means. Here there ia‏ ا 
only a sheath of banana leaf or fibre matting hanging from the‏ ( 
Waist-belt, into which the member is thrust, the testicles being‏ >> 
Jeft naked as in Tanna. A man who swam otf to the ship one‏ | 
day, having disarranged his cloth in swimming, unfolded his‏ » 
E outside wrapper on deck without any ado, and disclosed a second‏ 
Wrapper tightly tied behind the ridge caused by circumcision,‏ 3 
thus concealing the glans, and offering a stil] larger means for‏ 
upward support,‏ 

Neither in Tanna or Malekula is there any further body 
Covering; but in the former island the hair is divided into 
innumerable little locks, each of which is “ served over" with 
fibre threads, and resembles nothing so much as the ancient 
Egyptian royal wigs. 

In Malekula three belts are worn, А narrow under one 

supports the penis and its Wrapper, outside this is a broad strip 
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of nutmeg (7) bark about 6 inches wide (the investing of which 





is mentioned in my first: paper), and a third which confines this — — 


broad bark belt, usually of plaited fibre, with long tassels for 


state occasions. 


The women wear a narrow loin cloth; about 8 inches deep, 


which is adopted at an early age. It is worn beneath the 
‘buttocks, but is secured above the pubis by a belt passing round 
the waist. The end, to the length of a foot or more, is often in 


open-worked patterns of good design, In Santo the men are ч 


said to go quite naked, and I have a woman's dress from there | 


which consists of a festoon of thirty or forty brown strings, on the 
lowest three of which white trade beads ore threaded. It is 
весте at the back to a large billet of wood, of the shape of a 
fishing-lead, about 6 inches long and 4 inches greatest diameter, 
tapering to perforated points where the strings are secured 
Ornaments.—The hair is cultivated by the men with consider- 


able care, but the women's is usually képt pretty close to the | 


head: it is cleansed with lime, which gives it a yellowish appear- 
ance after use, Feathers, flowers, and combs are the almost 


invariable hair ornaments ; sometimes all three together, and | 


always one. The feathers may be a plain tuft of two or three, 
a huge plume of white cock’s tail feathers a foot high, a crest 
made of the same, but yellow (comewhat like a North American 
Indian's}, worn at “ sine-sings,” ora cone-shaped “ pom pom” of 
clipped feathers secured on a cocoa-fibre basis. ' 
mall wreaths of ereepera are sometimes worn, while combs 
generally with a carved or incised pattern, are almost always 





Beards and moustaches are customary, but after. certain- 






heathen ceremonies everybody engaged in them shaves. A man 


of Uripiv told me that on going on a visit to Ambrym (15 miles. | 
distant by canoe), he, with the rest of his party, were all shaved | 


by the Ambrym people as being “new chums.” The men of 


Uripiv were much astonished at our beardless condition j; and 


on the first boat landing with two cleanshaven officers, and 


two ditto sailors, they went to the missionary and said they 


had never seen such a thing—the ship was manned by boya! | 
Their own beards are never trimmed, and they vary greatly im | 
length, some being quite creditable, while others are mere | 


_ Most of the men's ears are bored, and often have ear-rings of | 


bent mangrove-root' and a tuft of hair from a pig's back or tail - 
in one or other, and sometimes, but not often, in both. AUS 


hibiscus flower is also occasionally inserted. The septum of tha . ^ 
- mose is often bored, but I cannot remember any instance of an _ 
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one 


| Imported to Malekula from Mai (now Christian) and élsewhere, 
| Where it was once extensively used, and is now in enormous 
B de istemper paints, principally red. 
Y Mead, area large article of trade with the “White men” in trading 
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T ornament beinr worn in it. Necklaces are rare ; but in Meli, a 
‘Fijian colony near Efáte, the men a pearl shell trimmed 
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~ round, or a large operculum ground flat: and I have occasion- 


Bu ally seen the same elsewhere. In Malekula a couple of pig's 


tushes, or a collar of dogs’ or fishes’ teeth is sometimes worn 
round the neck, and almost all had a noo broad white grass 
round the ankles as well as the neck. omen may also be seen, 


but rarely, with neck chains of small circular laming of sea shell : 





and сосоат it shell, which I was told represented money, but that 
I think doubtful: or also numbers of shell armlets made 


armlet of trade-beads of al] sorts and sizes, usually blue and 


extend to the Christian islands, The tobacco pipe is usually 
stuck into the armlet, and the common leather pouch of Queens- 
land station hands is worn on a leather belt for tobacco, money, 
and cartridges. Finger rings are much sought after by the 
women, and men may sometimes be seen wearing them, but they 
are always trade “ jewels "—there аге попа of native manufac- 
ture. 


F 





Croton leaves, and those of a small lemon-scented flowering 


. 49 punt are in great demund for festive and are invaria- 


Y stuck into the back of the belt, the sprays reaching some- 
umes ns high as n man's neck. — Flowers are also worn on 
ordinary oceasions on the arma, stuck into the armleta, 

V. Painting and Tattooing, 

Painting.—In all the Christian islands painting of tlie body 
is prohibited: but in Malekula the men d alwnys 
smeared with some colour, The favourite one is black, which 
is worn on the forehead, one told me, to keep off sunstroke. 
I believe it is made from chareoal, and on festive occasions 
Vermilion is algo used; none of the colours to be laid 
Tanna the designs are most elaborate and hideous, but I had no 
time'to examine them. At the "sing-sings" the women pain 
the entire of their faco, апі the whole of their infants, with 
bright orange turmeric or red lead; the former of which is 


М | © ш any particular pattern, but just as fancy dictates. In 


among the heathen. 
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The roof-tree is bent like a bow and is Sup ; | 
Stars: alora bent bou ‚аге _ 
lasted £o-9; ani biviphe down жолда гі өл boli elites es and 
ends, where they are spread ont fanwise. and they are then 
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boats, and will readily procure pigs, &e, The turmeric is shaped я 


white lime, probably burnt from сога]. • 


Tattooing. —Tattooing is not very common, the more usual | 
method of ornamentation of this type being by cicatrices 1 | 


have never seen either on the face of a New Hebridean native, 
but I have seen it on the breasts and thighs of a few women in 
the Shepherd proup—usually а series of dentated lines. Cica- 
trices may be seen on many men and women, oftenest on tha 
breast, shoulder, and upper part of the : the herring bone, 
elliptical punch marks, pared incised linea and circular marka 
being the most common , and at Uripiv I saw several 


men who had a “ demits” or conventional diamond-shaped face 


surrounded by rays. I was there told that these cicatrices were 
made by the women, who first cut the pattern and 


afterwards 
remove the scab continually, until a permanent mark is obtained. 


I fancy this is done during youth. 
VI, Dwellings, 


into small cones and is a very strong nnd lasting colour, nob —— 
readily washing off. Widows and daughters when in mourning 7 
cover the whole of their heads, faces, necks, and shoulders with | 


Іш Efite, and to the northward as far as Epi, including е | 


Shepherd group, the dwellings are very rude, though strong in 
construction and resemble in appearance a badly made pido: 





rough forked uprights.. The m 





pegged tightly down to the | Roughly trimmed 1 

are now lashed over the rafters parallel to the roof tree, and over 
these a thick heavy thatch of reed grass is cast, which is often. 
as much as 2 feet thick. An entrance is effected, crou 


ching 
on hands and knees, in the middle of the long side; the rafters 
here instead of touching the ground are carried over a low rxice | 






к= 


bar, seldom more than 3 feet high, over which the thatch hangs T7 


in a thick curtain. The entrance is almost always about twice a 


as long as itis high. Inside all is black darkne 





ss, smell, and: 


smoke. A tire is usually burning аана the entrance thotgh — 


mi icular position is allotted to it. A very little of the 
e goes out by the door; most of it rises and blackens all 
the interior of the hut, The floor, except at the fire-place, is 


covered with mats of pandanus fibre, strong and lasting, and on | 
these the household squat, and when night-time comes, sleep; | 
the pillow being formed by a piece of stick resting on two short | | 


forks of wood driven into the ground. 
The islands to which refere 





sis now being made being now 3 
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entirely Christian, there are no " men's houses," but I have 
- reason to believe that such existed formerly. "The present house 
. 3s accordingly divided by mat screens into “ bed-rooms " at night 
— - time. Other furniture there is none, unless an occasional “trade 
T tokis" the trophy of some raturned Iabourer from Queensland, 
can be accounted as such, and the searcher for curios must hunt 
_ im the murky blackness of the rafters and thatch for spears, 
^ cluba, stone axes, arrows, and such articles, which have been 
') © slowly acquiring a thick coat of soot since they were dispensec 
with on the introduction of Christianity and civilisation. The 
houses were built in small villages of six or more, and іп one 
lately heathen village I found a stockade, about 8 feet high, of 
cotton wood which surrounded each house and pig-and-fow!l-run, 
and was entered over a pig-proof style. "These villages appear 
— . to have been dotted about almost fortuitously in the bush, and 
~ seldom or never near running water or with other natural advan- 
— ages, running water in fact appears to them ms a most 
unpleasant and unnecessary adjunct to life; and it is curious 
to see how an almost naked man will tiptoe across a stream, 
holding up his loin cloth, if he has one, though the water does 
| fot come above his ankles. They are not afraid of the sea, 
_ however, though they bathe very seldom. In Efite the mission- 
_ fies are now persuading the inhabitants of the scattered hruses 
—villages no longer—of the inland to collect in communities 
near the more healthy sea-shore, and have taught them to build 
"= ite tolerable huts of wattle dashed with lime, with walls, 
C. windows, neatly thatched roof, and clean coral-strewn paths 
Leading abont the village. There are no kitchen middens near 
the villages, as the pigs finish off all that is thrown away from 
the houses. | 
__ , In Malekula, East Coast (heathen), a quite different type of | 
D. house is built, of a much more civilised appearance. metes 44 

it resembles a neatly thatched roof placed on the ground. - «ей 
: ame upon some natives once buildi итп house, and в process F 
| WES AS follows —Iwo atout uprights, cut to the required heicht, t “ | 
with : пеша fork in the head of each, were driven dle oan E 
Eround at desired distance apart, and a ridge pole, well “аг” 
_ immed, and as straight as could be procured, was firmly lashed 35 
> onthe forks with pandanus fibre and strips of bamboo.. г 
| the line where the roof was to touch the ground several small — 
| forked stumps were driven in, and two good straight poles were $ 
К, 















_ Secured by las in them, one on each side of the house, 
| Bamboos of the required length and of about 2 inches diameter 
_ Were then taken and bent over the ridge pole; their ends, just | 
; € the ground on each side, being lashed to the ground - 
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of very thin shell compared with the Chinese variety, and is | ү, 
easily bent double, so that the joint passing over the ridge pole _ 
E splits longitudinally on opposite ends cf à diameter, and thus. 
uw the bamboos lie quite fatly over it. When sufficient bamboos- 
-— — (at-about G inches apart) have thus been laid, split laths also. of 
|. bamboo are lashed transversely along them, and over these a 
у. кан of plaited cocoanut fronds and pandanus leaves ia | 


2% The two gable ends of the house are now built in with lengths — — 
К of bamboo lying touching one another, in two thicknesses; the — 
E т milar and the outside ones horizontal. | 
© Asmall square aperture occurs at one end for a door—only high | 
Pb enough to be crawled in at—and occasionally there is a square — | 
к window at the other end: these are closed with pieces of board |” 
E and matting at t, and the midday siesta. The | 
~ ç odim ا و‎ are e ms rie ground per. | 
T^ . .haps 7 i et by 14 feet: but the “men’s houses,” where thë single 
| men sleep m mase, are much larger; and the doorway is high | 
1 enough to walk in at without stooping, The ground is usually _ 
qun a and small mT ot plaited cocoanut fronds 
are about for sitting or & upon. A stra or 7 
но шау нау be found AM tac the cash of the. S к; 
houses, and dirt is universal. 1 
At Port Sandwich, Malekula, there is a ^tambu-house" on. | 
almost every dancing-ground where the articles nsed in thè 
dances ate kept, the “ fish,” *tambu-hats” (or masks), and so — 
on ; also * demits," or ancestor effigies, such as would spoil if left — 
outside i in rainy weather. The" tambu-hats" above mentioned 7 
are mide of banana leaves over a bamboo frame covered with ~ 
clay and painted, and at Uripiv I saw one that had a very fair ~ 
figure of a large sea-bird with pointed tail—like a boatswain- 
bird—6n top of it; and a mask painted in conventional colours 
hangs down m front to cover the face, At Port Sandwich Isaw | 
two gigantice bas-relief faces made of clay on a diamond-s| ч 
© wicker foundation, ludicrously grotesque and highly coloured, | 
T which, however, could not be bought, as the time for slaying of 



















I») pigs on their behalf had not yet arrived. АП these things are — / 
SS ept in a partitioned part of the house, and the rest of it isa > 
>? dwelling place. 
L5 E mewer heard of, nor witnessed, any ceremonies on the con- a 


ЗЫ 2- struction of a house, but they may of course exist; nor can I _ 
MENO, зау if a dead man's house is burnt after his decease, but my | 











pression is rather otherwise. The villages are irregularly = 
built, and contain only a very few houses—five or-six td] s 
ا‎ ^ dnstance—but several so-called villages, each with a different | 

— name, may occupy quite a small district with often not moré ~ 
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built on piles into the 
. rather avoided than 


‘riggers on one side. Those of Efüte are small, and will, as a 


| T into the midship line of the float, so that each pair forms a St. 


| у T fibre. As the whole safety of the canoe depends upon the out- 


h | cotton-wood or bamboo is Iashed upon them on both sides of the . 


- bow, and a steersman aft, complete the crew. 


4 T-head on the 
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than a few hundred yards between them; each with its own =~ 
" sine-sing" ground and distrust of its neighbour; with whom — — 

it is, us often as not, in a condition of feud. I never saw any (0 
sen, and as I mentioned before, water is 4% 


The canoes of the islands we visited were all fitted with out- 





rule, contam no 
and In this isla 
been entirely 


more than five people, and that in smooth water ; 
id the original curiously-shaped matting sail has E 


Іп the outlying islands to the northward, and in Malekula, a 
far larger form, for open-sea passages, is found, together with the 
Canoes are made of the trunk of the bread-fruit tree, partly 
burnt out, and partly hewn: they take a long time to make, and 
in the heathen islands the launching is accompanied by cere- 








, monies of some sort. ^ ' c 


The external shape is quite rough, the ends being just carelessly 
pointed off, and very few of them—I refer to the small smooth- 
water ones—follow a straight line between extremities, but are 
in every imaginable curve, and ee р a double : 
like an 85. The upper ; of the gunwale in the midship part 
of the canoe is ی‎ to a thin edge, and holes are bored 
through it to which the four or five rough boughs—they are 
little better—which support the outrigver-float are lashed with & 
eross fibre (7 cocoanut) lashing. The float, pointed at both ends, 
but otherwise as irregular as the canoe, of which it is abont ong- 
third of the length, is secured to these supports in the following 
way: short stout pieces of stick, pointed at one end, are driven 
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Andrew's cross, Two such abreast support each outrigger 
pole in which it rests, and to which it is then tightly secured with 


rigver, considerable care is, as may be imagined, exercised with 
this part of the construction. The outrigger poles generally 
extend ont over the opposite gunwale as well, and a grating of 


canoe. Two paddlers sit upon these, and with one man nt the 


The puddles are as roughly made as the canoe, the steering one 
being considerably larger tham the others; there is no fulerum 
used when rowing, but often for comfort of handling there iya 
boom. The baler—a very important factor of | 
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Notes on New Hebrides. 


safety—is a large wooden scoop, like a French arbol, but rounded Ж 


to the bottom of the canoe, with a handle ing, as it were, 
out of the back of the shoe, and extending about half-way 
across the opening. It is all cut out of one piece of 

The large sea-going canbes are built with much more care, and 
will hold twenty to thirty men. Their construction is as follows: 
‚А sort of keel, somewmh iè gi | 





(only with more regard to straightness) of an ordinary canoe, _ 
forms the foundation, amd on it sides are built up of three or 


four planks—which, with only axe and knife for carpenters’ tools, 


gum of some tree, ani payed over with lime. The ends of the 


planks do not extend to the actual bow and stern of the canoe— 
which are formed by the keel foundation-log, sharply pointed 
off—but a heavy, thiek board, broader at the top than at its 
base, where it fixes into the canoe, is planted a wartships at 
each end of the ^hold,'and the planks are stoutly sewn to it. 
The planks do not overlap at all, as in our boats, but as they 
follow the line of the end Беи ds to which they are sewn, they 
form a sort of trough with spreading sides. The end boards 


extend a foot or so above the planking, and one of their uses Е 


is to keep out the surf when launching or hauling up the canoe, 


The mast in all sizes of canoe is fitted in a rather curious and | 


ingenious fashion. It is generally a stout, moderately atraight 
piece of a bough, with a fork or “ jaws” (as on a gaff or boom) 
at the foot, which rests on a stout transverse stick | 
so that the mast does not touch the bottom of the canoe, It is 





supported on this thwart by fibre rope guys fore and aft, and the 


sail is hoisted on it, the halliards reeving through a hole burnt 


like a thwart, | 


in the head. By this means the mast can be “stepped” at any E 


part of the boat, there being several of these thwarts acting as 


strengtheners, and can also be inclined at any angle towards bow | 


or stern, and lowered quickly in case of a squall. 


In Malekula the system is somewhat different. The pietur- | 


sharply horned moon lying with points upward—at a distance it 
resembles a huge brown sea-bird. There is no mast, properly 


esque matting sail is here still in vogue, and is shuped like a 


speaking, but each of the horns of the sail is supported on a 
longish pole (sometimes of bamboo), like a double lateen, the — 
feet of which are lashed to form a cross. A fore and aft thwart- 
ia lashed to two of the transverse ones, and upon this the jaws — 

_ thus formed ride ; the whole concern of sail and spreaders being | 

* supported by guys, and can be drooped either on one side ar 

the other as desired, or lowered quickly altogether. 


E windward was unknown (and even running 
T such clumsy craft is біле кеі акен ead тика ке 
balers continually plyi dles 
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Originally, and. of course with a sail such as this, beating to 
before the wind in 








Кош ce 
broaching-to) ; but with t on М the calico sprit-aail, 
an attempt is made to sail close to the wind—thongh I think 
beating is out of the question—generally with the outrigger to 


Ж a leeward, but I have seen it carried to windward by adventurous 


spirits ina light wind and smooth sea. 
Decoration—I never saw ornaments of any kind on the canoes 
of Efate or Shepherd islands, but in Malekula the large ones 
have usually a carved conventional figure intended to represent 
a sea-bird’s hend and breast, painted green with black borders 
and white dota, lashed on to both enda. Along heavy tassel of 
fibre—I have seen very similar ones in Japanese j hangs 
from the bow, and with it in a long string, the jaws and tushes 
of several pigs—the relies, no doubt, of the launching c ceremony. 
All down both of the outside edges of the sail long 
fringes hang down, with extra large bunches at the two ti 
The (heathen) natives are fond of жне: what must 
considered as long distances—twenty to thirty 
visita to neighbouring Sce oi das odd ettet A 
island. They frequently do not speak the languag es of these 
tribes; but I fancy that “beach la mar English’ the lingua 
franca of these islands —is found sufficient- and also (ns à man 
once told me) that they mutually understand one another, , though 
they cannot speak other's tongues. They sometimes 
remain away more than a ee probably dependent on the 
of the trade wind, The return of a canoe, or the arrival 





E of г from a distance, is signalized by the blowing of ' 
conches, И PECS a arange ELE E, audible a long 


eather, The conches of Malekula ure blown 
throngh a hole in the side of the spire ; those of Efüte at the 
apex. lobtaimed in Nguna (off. Etíte) a fine specimen, which 
has the point eut off to à depth of two or three inches, and a 
mouth-piece made of a young cocoanut is lashed and gummed 
on, which renders it much easier to blow, I understand that 
these conches are also used to call together members of a tribe 


for dances or ceremonies; but not, аз far as I could make out, | 





for war. 
igger canoe is in many ways very suitable to the work 
called for: it lo tesa len stable, much more so than an Euro- | 


| а по ошена ; and indeed, mue ie | 


together, impossible’ to capsize. 
» or launc ied ий staving on the ee 
LDEeTicncec men. in вш ы 
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that would effectually swamp a white man's boat. However, it | 
will soon fill when making a passage in anything of a rough sea, | 
though still floating like a log; and its slowness under paddles — 
1 or sail, or both, is also very much against it. 
A „ None of the natives of the islands we visited, not even the 
—— eivilised Christians, employ hook and line or net for fishing, but 
ED. ret entirely on spearing or shooting with bow and arrow. These 
= las operations take place when the tide is flooding on the reefs 
which fringe all these islands, and especially on moonlight nights, 
М — The highest tides, which cover the reef to the depth of ut 
-—— . $ feet, occur at nisht-time during spring, when, for the 
— — greater part of the night, crowds of men and boys bearing torches 
| may be seen wading about and epearing fish. Fires are also 
4, lighted on the beach to attract the fish. The reefs, as a general 
| rule, contain a number of natural basins, which, on the tide 
- —  ebhing, are left with a depth of 6 or 8 inches in large Hat pools. 
22 Where this does not occur the natives often make enclosures of 
- . rough stones with one small entrance; which, though they will 
mot of course retain the water, are useful for driving fish into at’ 
` the proper height of tide, and thus offering a better chance for 
capture, through their not being able to find exit through the 








Р _ [never saw any very large takes, though there are plenty of 
fish, We used to catch a good many with hook and line 1 
the ship, but caution must be observed with regard to them, as 
$ some species, which feed on the coral buds at certain times of 
the year, are exttemely poisonous, | 
In Malekula I have seen the natives using a sort of net on a 
frame of the size and shape of a snow-shoe, with which small 
—— fish left behind in the reef-pools by the ebbing tide could be 
easily landed. Crayfish are evidently plentiful, as their shells 
— are to be found in all directions on the reef-beaches ; but I never 
——— suw a native oranybody elsecateh one. Turtle are very common 
| round the reefs, but are seldom caught. The heathen people 
— will not eut the eggs—or at least, they would not at Uripiv 
` .. (Malekula). SPA | 
coo Swimming —TheNew Hebrides natives are not fond of bathing, 
i - and though they can swim, are very rarely seen doingso, They 


— swim on their sides, bringing one hand out of the water at each 

E. stroke, They are consequently not stron swimmers. 

‘The natives of some of the islands excel in weaving, or more 
Properly plaiting floor mats, baskets, and (in old days) articles of 

` YOL XXIII 20 









~ clothing, which become articles of trade with islands where this 
— art is not practised As far as I saw, they are altogether ninde 
ШУ by the women, and are constructed from the pandanus leaf, 
which is dried and cut in long shreds with a knife or piece of 
shell The plaiting is done dingonally and generally with some 
slight pattern. Strips of all sizes are made upto 10 or 12 yards 
in length, and generally 2 or 3 feet wide. The better ones are 
finished off with a small opeu-work pattern at the ends, decorated 
with tufts of feathers, and down both sides the unwoven ends are 
left projecting as a fringe. They are excellent mats, stand an 
enormous amount of wear, and can easily be washed with soap 
and water when dirty. 

Baskets are made of the same material and much in the same 
style: they resemble a square bag with two stout plaited cords 
forked into the sides, which, knotted together, form the handle. 
When the basket is full it is carried with this cord across the 
forehead, while the basket rests on the bent back. They are the 
best baskets I know of, as they combine lightness, durability, 
and streneth to an exceptional 

Basket work is I think alone represented by the interweaving 
of cane grass to make garden fences or yam- тре ащ Іп 
the fencing, the weaving ів carried. with twenty on 
thirty reeds to a“: ; but Кы н бл куы эы 
кушы А Eh roe 1A x о Мор АКАЙ, and are inter- 
woven with another set sloping on the opposite diagonal. 

The cocoanut palm leaf is very ingeniously woven in all the 
islands by plaiting togetherthelong. tonguesof the frond, beginning 
at the rib, and joining the tips. A mouth is made by в ! 
the rib down the middle, and thus a very capacious алкы | 
with o mouth fitting as tightly as a purse is quickly made, 
Pigs, yams, &c., for sale are usually carried in them. pee I 
ting the rib down the middle first, and then plaiting each he 
the leaf separately, a capital thatch foundation—a sort of veg 
table (leis constinicted this is largely used in Maleku 
where they are also employed to form the ground covering ebd 
the inside of the hut. 

A. Pottery. 


The art of pottery, in the islands we visited, is лон айо НЫ ер 
lost; but as pieces of broken potsherds may be discovered in | 
ell directions there is no doubt that it was understood in former ES 
days. In Santo they still make a rough red 


pets being mostly of the sha of an Indian “ 
rounded base T lir 
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P 
222 gécount for the everywhere scattered pieces of broken a 
5 which I quote ten Mr Macdonald's took " ()eeaniag " -— pcd t 
^g "Li maui tukituki"—the primeval goddess who fished йе” 

islands up from the sea—*" wns carrying water home when the Е 
land had just risen (at the beginning) from the sea; the land | 
was unstable and moving about, so she threw her water-jars | 
| down upon it, and knocked it into steatliness with the shock; ’ 

bot the water-jars were smashed to piecés, hence the fragments 
of pottery found all over the isl are called the *buro, or 
water-jars, of Li maui tukituki” 


XL Stone Daplements. М 

In the Shepherd group, particularly on Tongariki, we found / 
a few implements of the chisel nature, made of shell—probably | 
the big clamshell found everywhere on the reefs. They arewell ~ 
shaped and finished, of a neolithic form, and the edges ате only M 
slightly dulled and chipped. In one village I procured three | 
such implements mounted adze-wise in wooden handles; two | 
z chisels and one shaped like a gouge, The back of each _ 
ement 1s finished in à point, and thus makes a sort df pick- a 
2 axe when reversed in the handle. Besides these larger tools, 
there are small triangles of shell, one side sharpened like a D 
chisel, but without handles, which nre still in use for scraping 

coanut when making a pudding, &e. The village at ih E 
= obtained the adzes had only recently become Christian, and it 3 | 
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—.- müght have been used for heathen festival purposes, and only 
| sold now on their disuse. The natives were highly amused — 
Ü at my wanting them, seeing that I had good steel tomahawks of. .— 3 
ё my own. | 
; Cireular dises of shell or opercula und flat are worn аӊ | 
D , ornaments, and chains of tiny discs of shell with å hole bored - 
— . in the centre—I cannot т by what means—are procurable 
24 — almost anywhere also, 
D XIT. Fire. ң 
2 Contact with the white man has rendered the use of пы 
~ ай bot universal in the islands we visited. I never sawa fre 
E otherwise produced. А шап on Tongariki told me that he ?N 


could mnke fire, though I could not persuade him to do so. He- 
told me that on his island (Shepherd group) it was produced һу | 

) rubbing one piece of stick backwards and forwards on another - 
x —as one shi a chisel—but that on the adjoining island 

» Mai, it was die by twisting a stick the adjoining and al | 
^. pint of which rested in a hole in another piece of wood. Those | 
Е Оньо һауе а ee with. 
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| which they light their piper The lighting of a fire occurs 


| in one dance I witnessed, as described in my former paper, but 


> it was done'with a match; and I never saw any particular 
reverence paid to a fire. 


There are but few articles of daily food, and these altogether 
vegetarian. Yams (two or three varieties), bread-fruit, bananas 
(both indigenous and imported), and plantains with cocoanut, form 
the staples of diet. There are several kinds of nuts, all excellent 
eating, of which the almond or wingai is the commonest. One 
' indigenous fruit which I have seen is known to white folk as the 
“ Kanaka apple" It grows on a goodsized tree, and hasa lovely 
feathery, bright Lilac blossom which it sheds plentifully on the 

: und. The fruit soon follows, "s 1 КЕ 
ea a rather waxy, highly coloured, streaky apple, Its taste is 
inoffensive, but rather dry and uninteresting, with flesh like a 
uat, and a large smooth stone in the middle. The betel nut 





xi Б palm grows ev here, but the natives do not chew the nut 
SS tha Stila 1 


lays and other Easterns. | | 

In the Christian islands the stock of food plants is increased 
by the taro, sugar cane, sweet potato, and papau or mammy 
apple, It may not be generally known that the leaves of this 
plant cooked in the pot with meat will render it much more 
tender than tropical meat generally is. Besides these, there are 
delicious oranges, pineapples and a large variety of the passion 
fruit, known as barbatiue or grenndella, of the size of a vege- 
= НА which it exteriorly much resembles. A most 
palatable pudding is made by the natives by grating w or 
taro with НЕ blending the whole with the milk of euo 
green nut, and baking in the oven wrapped in leaves of = native 
cabbage,” which is a small pink stemmed shrub with vine 
ene leaves, and make a most excellent spinach when boiled. 
A fowl enclosed in this pudding and thus cooked, eaten with the 





i” pudding, mikes ач good a meal as a traveller “in savage parta 
_ might ask for. The grating | re 





rating is performed either with a sharp 
piece of shell mounted on a heavy piece of wood, the cocoanut 
being scraped over the shell, or on the cross section of the stalk 
of a cocoanut frond, or else, as I saw in Malekula, upon a sieve 
made on a frame with fibre, the food being grated on the knots 


E. of the network. 


— . For long journeys, a sort of cheese із compounded of bread- 
fruit, highly nutritious and compact, but evil smelling and of 


disgusting appearance. It is said to keep good for a long period _ 
- f time. but I never had a chance nor desi should Y ass | 
_ been willing to test it. Otherwise fresh bread-fruit are roas ted 
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ona small fire; and, the black burnt shell being removed, dis- 

.  eloses the excellent floury interior with its sweet nuts. Besides . 

-- the “native cabbage" spoken of above, we used (nt the mission- | 

|" nry's advice) to make spinach of " naika" and " nalisibisimata," | 23 
. — the young shoots of a fig tree, and of the julap plant respectively, _ 

and we found them by no means to be despised. 

Meat dict —Pigs ure only eaten on festive occasions, and are | 
not an every-day diet, Fowls are also very occasionally eaten, | 
and, in the Christian islands, their eggs, which are apparently | 
enjoyed, no matter how stale they may be. Flying foxes are | 
considered as great dainties, and in the evening, when their | 
flight begins, one may often hear the natives shooting at them | 
with their old gas-pipe muskets. Goats are kept by the mis- | 
sionaries, and occasionally natives own them; but I think they 
seldom eat them, and only rarely use their milk. 

Fish form a pretty constant article of food, and crabs both 
sea and land, with fresh water prawns, are also eaten The 
Shepherd islanders (Christian) eat shark greedily, but the Uripiv | 
(heathen) people reject it, saying that a man dies from eatine _ 


it. I have not heard of any worship being accorded to it how. | 
ever. 





The natives do not understand the making of salt, but they | 
will eat any given them, and I have seen natives eating beat. 3 
fruit on the beach, dip it into the sea to get the salt flavour. i 
р Cooking.—From Malekula to Efáte is entirely done in the | 
È well known earth oven, ог by roasting, the food usually wrapped 
oe in wild banana leaves, The ovens contain hot stones, both _ 
—. beneath and above the article being cooked, and I have seen (in _ 
a Christian island, however), a sort of boiling or steaming pro- - 
duced by pouring water over the hot stones. 79 
In Malekula, men and women cook their meals separately, — 
` and even at separate fires, and all female animals—sows, and — 
—* even hens and eegs—are forbidden articles of diet. The natives- 
- will, however, eat white man’s tinned meat and biscuit, regard-. _ 
2. less of whether it was cooked by a woman, or if it Contains - 
49 female meat, but I know of a native who explained that a mate | 
К of his had died in Queensland from partaking of sow, given him 
7 89 & ration. E 
 Meals.— There is only one regular meal in the . iy, namely, in 
| the evening, just after sundown. Otherwise it is juat a banana — ^ 
— he a cocoanut there, as hunger prompts, Just before sunset | 
— the women (in the heathen islands) come back from the fields 
hearing their loads of yams, &c., which are then portioned out | 
—  ' and cooked. | : | t 
_  Drinks—T have never seen a native drink water (or indeed | 
_ Use itfor any purpose). When thirsty, a young cocoanut is split, | 
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"and then with the head thrown back the whole of the milk is 

| literally poured down the throat without eo much as one gulp. 

>) The more civilised, however, are fond of tea, coffee, or cocoa, sû 
— Jong as there is plenty of sugar in them. Kava was made in 

— .Efáte and the Shepherd islands, but not, I believe, in Malekula. 
2 Its use i$ now discontinued, so I cannot say what the method of 

T i mamfaicture may have been. ‘I never saw any other drinks; 
| but the avoidance of the most obvious, fresh running water, 

— which is in great abundance, and generally excellent, ia very _. 

7 Curious, - 
| Utensils for cooking and eating are very few, cooking being 
done in the oven, and eating is бөледі aff ba a n 
there are only large oval wooden platters on which yams are 
grated or mashed; and, in islands using kava, kava-bowls. of 
- various forms, both generally slightly ornamented. Knives of 
hard wood, of several shapes and sizes, are met with for chop- 
> ping and mashing yams, &c., but the fingers are always used for 
Until the introduction of Christianity ten or fifteen years ago, 
o cannibalism wasin full swing in Efiite and the adjoining islands 

to Mai and thë Shepherd group. Mr, Macdonald, a missionary 
on Efdte, informed me that there was not a single middle-aged 
| —s- man on the island who had not at one time eaten human flesh, 

__ and that each village regarded the next simply as a larder for 
| fresh meat. Of course this is all changed now, and they are sa. 
> ashamed of this old habit that you can never get a-man tò con- | 

- fess that he has eaten part of another, though they will often — | 
acknowledge that their fathers before them "kaikai man plenty, — 
so that it 1s impossible to get details about it, but the bodies ү 
. seem to have been divided among such villages aa were friendly: 

The missionaries intercepted and stopped one. feast about twelve | 
> Years ago, and saw the dismembered portions of a man lying in ^ 

a canoe; one can only suppose therefore that no one ate very 
much at a time. | 

Іп Malekula we heard little, and Sw nothing of Sn nl bes. 
- yet Û am convinced that it occurs, but more perhaps as a 
religious ceremony than to allay hunger. At Port Sande ich, a 








E native solemnly assured one of our men that a young girl was to о 
E be killed and eaten after one of the dances; but I rather doubt + “= 
) thatit really took place—the presence of a man-of-war would o | 


” inany case have probably deterred them, А газе which occurred m 
Lin 1589 or 1890 was of a French half caste boy who was living _ 
__ With his (native) mother near Port Sandwich, and who. being up 

| im cocoanut tree one day picking the nuts, was deliberately | 
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s ‘shot at and killed by a native, and, we were told, was afterwards — 


of songs, and he it was when our beat was being hauled up 
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eaten, Upon the mother making complaint, a F 





anch man-ot- 


that something of the sort really o 


M Gillan. the missionary at Uripiv, told me that he knew of 28 


a vendetta between two villages which had been closed, not as 


js usual by the payment of. pigs, but by the sending of a small. 1 


boy as sacrifice; and who, he concluded, was afterwards 
XV. Music, and Musical Instruments. 
The natives of the islands we surveyed must be said to be 


fond of music. The Christian converts readily learn easy hymn D 
Кт 





tunes, which they delight in, and sing with wonderful 


ness of tone, considering everything; but often with a curious | 
disregard of either time, or the length of an individual note, = 


LE 
к 


confusing crochets with minims, so that it takes a little timê tû - 


make out what tune is intended. They sing only in unison, but 
pla 


and were certainly much interested in our piano, 


-man sings a verseof vàrying length, and ths remainder then 


join with vigour in a sort of short chorus. To опт ears there 
was always a tone of sadness—rendered grotesque by the styla 
of the songs—in their singing, due no doubt to the untempered 


stale, and consequent inability to change the key, and there was 4 l 


also an inconsequence about the finish, in not coming on the key 
note. . 


When I was landed on Tongariki, eight or nine natives used 


to come up every evening, and luke turns with our bluejackets | | 


in singing songs over the camp fire,so I had many opportunities | 


of hearing ther music. One man had a specially large selection 
out of the surf, who gave the words to which all replied with 


raucous melody, hauling together at the conclusion of the : 


chorus, They may also often be heard singing interminable 


songs to themselves aa they paddle about im their canoes, in | 
-> whieh the civilised ear can detect neither time nor tune. 


E 


4 
» 
1 
| 


xl the villaze with fire and aword, 50 one must suppose „Ж 


ет pleasure in hearing the “sing bokis” (harmonium) i 
Their own songs are altogether of the “chanty " type, ona % 


In Malekula,- the- only singing we heard was in connection a 
ATL 


with the religious ceremonies, 


~ on the drums, or the flapping of the performers’ feet, on the 
ground, For weeks after the P feast (the " Maki" әп ОЕ 
. in my former paper) a. mournfu 
— "from the * sing-sing " ground, with desultory * whucks" on the 
` drum. This howling usually took the form of a chant of about | 
fifteen notes continually repeated, to which n second voice would -7 
ep in harmony ai а constant interval of four and a half tones v 


howling would nightly ascend 
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was accompanied by beating — 3 
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(by our piano on. board)—say from F to A flat below it—a most 
lugubrious sound, | 
When dancing, all sing the verse together in unison, ehanging 
from one foot to the other бесте Шет, coming heaviest on the right 
until at the end of the verse, the lending man would ery in | 
falsetto “Hā” to which the others replied “Ha-Hi" with a 
stamp of one foot; then again “ Ha-Ha,” "Hi-Hi" and then  - 
altogether running down the scale * Huuu,"and withenvigoured —— 
speed a new verse begun, | | 
The men alone sing, so far as we heard; they have as a rule 
high baritone and tenor voires—if such wneouth Voices can be 
given any particular timbre—sliphtly nasal, but on the whole  _ 
both true and flexible. The range of voice seemed to me. small , 
but that may have been from want of knowledge on their part — 
how to produce it: they take up a given note with ease and 
accuracy ; in fact, in church, the teacher generally begins each 
line by himself, and after the first two or three notes, the 
remainder join in without a fault, and the same applied, as far 
as one тыу judge, with their native songs, | 
Anstruments.—TThe leading instrument is, I suppose, the uni- 
versal hollow gong, which is made of hollowed out bread-fruit 
tree trunks of all sorts and sizes, and may be from 10 feet high - 
and 2 feet diameter, stuck upright in the ground, to little ones - 
# feet long and a few inches across, which lie on their aide. 
There is a long slit down one side of the drum omamented with 
circular holes, and a rude face is nerally carved just above it, 
The big drums are thumped ba ee large billet of wood held 
transversely in both hands, and the little ones are beaten with 
two small drum sticks, Miles off on a still night their sonorous 
T booming accompanied by the quick syncopated tattoo of the _ 
_ small boys squatting in front af the little drums, may be heard 
" over the sea. As cach drum gives a different note, the sound is 2 
‘hot altogether unpleasant, and well matches the wild savage ` _ 
Bongs it accompanies, > AR: 20 
.. ,The next commonest instrument is the syrinx, or Pandean 
- pipes made of reed grass from Efáte to Epi, or small bamboo in j 
—  Malekula. In the former the bottom of the reeds are closed, but | 
in the other both ends are open: with both the sound is pro. | 
M duced by whistling, a8 it were, into them, when they givea 0 
Z— sweet, but very low note. The pipes seem to be arranged -= _ 
fortuitously—I have never seen two with the same collection ûf = El 
notes—and my belief is that each is mande for the playing of onê | 
EC particular tune, and no more. The same applies also to the -` 
| 0dntes which are made of n single joint af bamboo, closed at both 
4. ens, with the blowing hole near one extremity and two finger | 
| holes on different diameters, stopped by the finger aud thumb, 
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atthe other. | 
burnt upon it (of which ! 
have had reference to the words of the simple time produced by 
The conch shell must, I suppose, be reckoned as a musical 
ent: it is principally used to herald the arrival of a canoe. 





The apex is eut off in some for the mouth, and im others the 


hole is cut into the shell at the side, and a weird bellowing note, 
be slightly altered by thrusting the closed fist into 
the mouth of the shell, is produced. | 


The natives are fond of Jew's harpe : one of them may usuall y 
be found in the trade: box of a newly returned labourer from. 


- Queensland ; so no doubt the ease of making the notes and their 


uncertainty when made, weigh with them in 
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XVI. War and Weapons. 


War among cowardly savages such as these, is carried forward 
on avery different principle to ours, as it is almost ere 


conducted by means of individual ambuscade—a system which. | 


the narrow paths and dense bush of the islands not only 
encourages, but almost necessitates. In Efate, when wnr was 
declared, certain paths were arranged to be “paths of peace,” 
or neutral] ground, and the remainder of the country was 
“dangerous.” No fighting oceurs in the Christian islands now, 
во the following remarks apply to heathenry, as seen in the island 
of Malekula :— | | 
When there is war, the men of the villages implicated arm 


themselves and squat in the “sing-sing” ground until the boldest | 


-among them ventures forth, and hides behind a tree until one of 


"the enemy passes close enough, when he“ pots” him with a rifle 
or musket. The use of the older weapons has almost died out; | 


‘with the exception of clubs nnd tomahawks, which are still in 


favour as being certain and noiseless, I met one old (so-called 


hero on the now Christian island of Tongos, who had establish 
quite a 

ҮШІИ; 

within, firing at it. He had thus killed three men and escaped 
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their desire for its - 


Dium ten years before in a war with another | 
. by lying in wait outside houses, aud on hearing à voice. 


.— When we were at Port Sandwich, a native, returned about two ( 






One in my possession has some interesting designs 
I have already spoken), and which may | 


- 


+ 


—— years from Queensland, and who from fast living and much 

— diquor hnd become partly mad, ran "^ amuk " with his rifle, and | 

—— severely wounded a young chief of a neighbouring village. War | 

- — was declared, and the young chief's friends retaliated by lying in _ 

wait and killing a man of the madman's village. Reprisals of | 
"idi hi -nature would have desultorily proceeded for an indefinite. | 
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em f 
ЩЩ time if tho” missionary had not intervedied ead procured 
жі, k peace | 
EE Another instance of the small things which keep up the eternal 
E feuds between villages was the supposed bewitching (by the evil 
EXC eye. Iwas told) by a man on a friendly visit to the above- 


mentioned madman's village, of a child who had recentiy fallen -~ 
Ш. Не was laid wait for when returning home and shat dead 

at about 6 yards range. A war would most certainly have begun 

had it not been for the со | Р ете 
the mediator оп the former occasion, wi 

the affair. Mr. Gillan, the missionary at 





war between them, and Uripiv all its canoes, and put 
over to Uri with its fighting men. They landed, and having 
cleared the village, driving young and old Poe bic ün to the 
fringing reef—it happened to be low tide—advanced upon them 
firing their rifles until the two “armies” were only about 30 


in his own canoe), all the powder was expended, and the fighting, | 

in consequence, at a standstill, But instead of heaps of wounded 
being mutilated in savage fashion by the conquerors, or dead 
being carried off to be emen, as he fully expected, he was 
astomshed to find that no one on either side hat heey so much | 
ns grazed by a bullet, although firing at such close range; J 
Peace was accordingly happily arranged, and the affair closed, to | ч 


the huge relief, I have no doubt, of both parties. | 3e 
Weapons. —'The warlike weapons in use in all the islands we ^ — 
Visited were limited to the dub, spear, anil bow and arrow; M 
‚шее їп тесеп years by the “musket "and iron “tomahawk,” " 
or Баһ axe, | E 


The clubs are of Many patterns, lengths, and we bts They — 
are made of heavy Еч ч wood, and in Efáte and th. Shepherd 1 
islands average 3 feet 3 inches in length, while in Malekula — — ^ 
L. they are only ? feet 10 inches—making a considerable difference | 
— -1n sizè and weight. The former ones have almost always a large | 
T atom as a handle and are carried by it, while the Malekulan. 46 

_ club generally has a strong sepnit sling, ornamented with tassels, | 
| and is carried hanging fromi the right shoulder. Perhapa the 
— - s05t effective patterns of club were the. wooden “ tomahawk," | 
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Pe | | 
—. —likea huge butter-knife ; but these are almost now superseded 
` by the Europenn steel (or iron) axe-head, helved on a club 


handle. Many of the recent murders of white men have been 
silently committed by this weapon, which does not. betray the 





murderer like the explosion of старосне In Makura, a tiny 

island near the Shepherd group alone, it is said, in the New 
~~. Hebrides, a small Шош club used to be in vogue, about 

2 feet long, of an elongated pear shape, pointed at both ends. 

— —  Bmoæ—From Efite to Epi, the bows are long—averaging 5 
C feet 8 inches—strong, clumsily ‘made, and of inelegant curve; 
C uta marked difference is observable with the Malekulan variety, 
ы the bows here being short, averaging no more than 5 feet, easily 
~ bent, carefully tapered to the points, and of singularly graceful 

| shape. In both cases they are strung with some sort of fibre 
impregnated with a gummy material. 

EB Arrows sre very similur throughout: they range from 4 feet 
. — $ inches to 3 feet, about 3 feet 6 inches being the usual length. 
| "Phe reed grass of which the shaft is formed is generally slightly 
- burnt at the joints in order to harden them, and notched at the 

— — ond, but not агй. A bunch of feathers with tips outwards 

jg sometimes found tied round the point of the arrow, either as 

_ @ preservative to the point when not in use, or perhaps to keep 

- it sonked with poison. The head of the arrow is usually à piece 

of hard dark wood, pointed at the end, which is stuck into the 
Г reed, and the splice served over outside with fine fibre while the 
~ ether is hollowed out to receive the point of human bone, which 






d ds about 3 or 4 inches long, and very sharp. Much wordy war- 
Ao fare has raged over the question of poisoning; but I can only 
— may thot of the scores of arrows I have purchased m various 
P: parts, I never was sola any without the most extravagant pre- 


27 cautions and warnings on the part of the original owner as to 
nian danger of touching the points, though in many cases the 
| 4. 
و‎ version to Christianity), so that no doubt remains in my own 
—- mind that in any case the intention of the arrows was to be 
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ГЕ pi е во slight as to be of small account. | 
A native once told me that the poison was produced from some 






_ putrefying body was also employed. 
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"nrrows cannot have been in nse for about ten years (simce con- - 
“poisoned: indeed, if unpoisoned, the wound they would give would. 


plant in the bush, but he would not show me which it was. 
Probably the common method of impregnating the arrows in a 


Efüte and adjacent islands, arrows without human bone 

= point: were common—the hard wood being sharpened to a square — 
t and ornamented on the sides with scratched patterns. 

all were coloured near the point over the "service". 
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With turmeric, white. and occasionally blue and pale green. 
Another sort. of arrow. much larger than the fighting arrow, 
and often beautifully carved, is used for shooting fish, for which 
a three-pronged one is aleo employed; and I have scen special 
arrows besides for shooting birds, or bringing down fruit or nuts 
with a flat wooden or iron head like a long cone, tapering back 
to the shaft, or sometimes with a long spiral sea-shell, the hase 
of which is to strike the object шөт. at. Arrows tipped with 
stout iron wire for fish-shooting are common enough now 

Spears—The southern spears, that is to say from Efiite to Epi, 





are always, so far as I saw, made throughout in one piece of 


castarina wood, which wood is chosen, being heavy, close-grained, 
hard. and generally growing pretty straight, besides which it ta kes 
a lovely deep red polish after the application of cocoanut oil. 
The head is carefully, and often beautif ully carved to a length of 


stadually enlarging barbs, Tt was not isoned, the idea bei 

(ая І was told) to pierce A man with аа then break it of in 
his body.: The balancing point is just behind the head, from 
which the shaft tapers off to a length of about 6 feet, making the 
Whole spenr of an average length of 8 feet 4 inches No throwing 
stick is used to increase momentum, bnt T shon]d think a e 

thrower would send a spear with fair accuracy 20 or 30 yards. 
In the island of Tongariki {Shepherd g up) I obtained two 
rough-looking spears, of which the head was formed of an entire 
human shin-bone, sharpened off to a port, and was told that 
poison was placed in the centre of the bone, where the marrow 
had been. These wera the only instances of poisoned spears T 
found in the southern islands. On this island also I found a 
lnrge heavy piece оГ а clam-shell, 1 foot 4 inches long, slightly 


curved, smoothly polished, of ogee section, tapering to the ends, | 


the greatest diameter being about 4. inches. It ia very heavy 


lor its size, Weighing about 10 Ibs. T could get no satisfactor 


& patterns gs the southern ones, the generality 


aint of wood or human bone, decorated at the hase 


; conventional human face (demits), and a tuft af 


T5 and were poisoned: Another fairly common variety 


Hat head: from Which four or five long hu manbone 
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are generally “served over” in a chess-board pattern, dingonall 
op ced cach square being differently coloured red, white or Ms 
OF course these spears are much lighter than the Efitese ones, 
— "and no Ao dodbt being also straighter and poisoned, did much more 
` efficient work, and at greater distances. Their length is about 
“the same as the others, namely, 8 feet Û inches, 
‘The conventional spear used in the dances was simply a longish 
— ‘bundle of reed grass, with the tips of the grass left in a bunch, 
. .the other end representing the ^ point. " Another spear also used 
in the dances, actually employed for pricking the pigs to bring 
 blood—and thus supposing them killed—was made like the 
dinary weapon, but the head had a tapering hard wooden 
point 2 feet 6 inches long and without ornament, very sere 
I never tested any natives at arrow shooting or spear t 
l but De often seen them practising for amusement or exercise 
eg iG The bow is held just off the perpen- 
dicu | Ме етеін alo the GFS or just beyond it, A 
` wooden bracelet is worn on the left wrist to prevent the string 
, from striking that hand on release. 
AT Боша зву that thay: wora onthe whole: bad shots: st- Teas, 
—— they reach no high 4 of accuracy such as one might expect. 
‘Their range is I should say certainly not more than 30 yards at 
the very outside, and they ‘probably would mot hit anyone at 
that distance except by a fluke. They are more expe 
- shooting fish than any else, and they use fair judgment 
when doing so, to allow for refraction. 
Ki XVIL Cultivation. 
ws Allthe vegetables that are eaten are raised by cultivation, which 
y is carried on in small irregular patches at all sorte of unexpected 
places in the bush. Those who have had the advantage of three 
—— years in Queensland are, naturally, the best gardeners, and 
mv. generally bring back some implement—a spade or hoe—to work 
with, but the usual tool is simply a pointed stick, with which 
` and a trade bush-knife the bush is cleared, and the rich soil 
scratched up sufficiently for their 
Ges Yams and taro require and receive tl e greatest attention: and 
/.— "dm the heathen islands there is some sort of religious function at 
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the time of yam-planting, which is also connected with the moon, 


— bit I can give no partic 


Loos There are several varieties of yam, some of which grow to 
— enormous sizes, but the most palatable are the smaller snowy white 






` ar magenta tinted es, which are excellent when properly roasted 
‘the ashes. The wild yam, not much larger 


x E eating. It is brought into cultivation in 








than a potato, is 


рте thereby, Both sexes sexiet Ah e a 
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of clearing the ground and planting, new patches being: pened 
up when ‘Does every year; ber gies that, the balk f the 
weeding, training the vines, and digging devolves (in the heathen 
parts) on the women, | " 

After the seedling is planted, a small hillock of earth is raised. 
over it, in the centre af which is a short stick, and round each 
hillock a trellis of reed erass is built (resembling those that we 
put round a flower-pot as ornament) of about 4 or 5 feet in 
diameter, and 6 to 7 feet high, As soon as the young vire 
appears it is secured to this trellis, and with astonishing rapidity 
it winds round and round until the whole frame is МЫ. | 
Few more beautiful plants can be seen thus growing than the 
yam, with its elegant ivy-shaped leaves, delicately tinted in all 
shades from deep pink to pale and finally dark green, and 
clasped by countless tendrils to the framework. 

The yams when brought home are (in Efite) hung to branches. 
of trees near the hut: but in Malekula, special * arders ' of reed 
grass are built, rnised about 4 feet from the ground, in order to 
keep the rats away from their contents, 

The * native cablage " before mentioned, is cultivated, though 
originally wild. It 18 an excellent anti-avorbutic, and Ваз а. 
pleasant fresh taste, like a rather sweet spinach. | 

The papex or manmy apple grows plentifully, and is known - 
in the various island dialects as the “bread-fruit. of the white 
man, so it has evidently been imported. Several excellent 
varieties of banana and айың have also been imported, the 
original native ones being small and harsh in flavour, 00 La. 

The bamboo is not ci tivated, and though used for building 
and other purposes in Malekula aa noted, many of its other uses 
| | vantage of. In one seaside village in Efüte, .- 




















washing dishes, &e, wns brought from the вех f 
i lengths of bamboo im which the dividing joints had been УР С 
р ы. 8 0. in 
Arrowroot is found wild in the bush in Efite, and its sale | 
after preparation by the natives, has paid for the printing of the 
Bible in their own tongue, the erection of churches and school | 
houses, and other beneficial works, | 
The native gardens are almost always in with reed | ў 
Brass, which forma a very efficient barricade ammmst wande ing хи 
pigs, &e. Straight sticks from the cotton tree are also used, | 
Which soon throw down roots, and eventually spread into an Ка a 
~, Pigs, fowls, and dogs are said to have been brought into the x 
> мк within the last, one hundred years, and Captain Cook hag | 
| the credit of the introduction of the first two, but I cannot say 
C With what amount of truth, It is noticeable that the same word 
P: “i ^ 
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Notes on Now: Hebrides, 


Ж for dog, “kuri,” is used almost throughout the group—one " 
ei hea ыг у имей hoa EAL d - ы 


= 3 


e No attention is paid to breeding, so that the pigs and fowls _ 
Y 


. Bre us & rule small; the chief endeavour is to rear boars with as 2 
d circular tushes as possible, and to this end they are . — 
ESE po a hind leg Lo a post ut a short tether so that they shall m 

у not be able to wear them down or break them. Many tushes 
сап be obtained perfectly circular, and I possess one of which | 
- the point absolutely grows into the root of the tooth, while | 
[Ко кгм ез ины бшмей н ашны иш Қ” 
, the curves closely touching all round. 2 

‘Both pigs and fowls have gone wild in the bash, and in Efüte - 
the descendants of domesticated cattle and dogs are found also | 
wild. The wild fowls have become small and of bantam-like № 
rance, and are generally of a brownish colour with all- | 
‘white tail feathers. They fly and. run at à great speed, ard are 
exceedingly difficult to shoot. are used for catching wale 
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Е pies, and there is generally n mimber of 4 
is eurs of parinh ap e Mer ә NDS rendy te <. 
^. bark at, and freien as away an intruder; but a few well directed | 
> ‘stones will generally keep them off until a native whom they | 
E know comes to one’s assistance. di 
m ХҮШ. Burials. Я 
EM In Efüte and those parts, the natives, being Christian, bury 
Ж. "their dead in the earth, and I understand that those who were 
Жа! not cannibalized in former days were likewise buried. [have f 
— — mever seen & funeral either there or in Malekula (where inhuma- 
Nue tion is also practised); but at Port Stanley in the latter island, $ 


T once saw two large heaps of stones near the beach, which a 





Ш\! “native told me were chiefs’ graves. I never heard of either: 

` °` @remation, or burial at sea in a canoe. a 
АТ», With regard to Efáte in heathen times I quote the followi 
i. Mr. Macdonald's book "Oceania": " In. Efite the body i £9 
+2? опу prepared for burial and dressed. The burial was | 
At, ‘accompanied with much solemnity, great wailing, and animals — — 
a slain in sacrifice to the dead at the grave. It was supposed | 
M. ` that the spirits, or essence of the animals slain, would accompany : 










the souls of the deceased to the spirit world, the entrance E 
` fo which was the westernmost point of Efite, aé a pisos cole | 


= “1 happened to land once on Meli island. just off the shore _ 
ih EE Rui hove. 0 жш Қал eS E 
e = phi their diat bad. diet y n the Монро а | 
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conch shell horn we assembled with the whole of the natives 
round the hut of the late chief. He himself waa apparently 
laid out inside as we could not see him, and in the front sat his 

three wives all covered with (I think) yellow ochre and dust, 
„wailing loudly, while a huge fat pig lay dead outside the fence, 
C the village dogs licking wp its blood aa it trickled forth, Pre- 
seutly everybody—anil we also—laid their heads on their bent 
arms and began to wail; mournful sound, not unlike keentog in 
Treland, and quite as perfunctory, After a time we were asked 
to 80 away, which we did, and so saw: no more of the affairs. 

We were asked to tell the people of Fila, off which island the 
ship was anchored, of the death of the chief (these people, 
though Christian, being the kinsmen of the Meli men), and 
that they (the Fila men) would give us aumething; however, I 
Sot no opportunity of doing so, so what the mit would һата 
been I cannot say—one does not generally give a present to 
the bearer of bad tidings: | 

In Malekula, a sort of mummy is made, of which specimens: 
were brought to the ship at Port Sandwich by a white trader, 
who had procured them in exchange for a rifleat the conclusion 
of a“ sing-sing" in his neighbourhood. They are said to be the 
effigies of the chief whose skull үш only portion retained of all 
his remains) forms the head. This is plastered with mud to 
represent a living face, and body of bamboo, twigs, and mud, 
highly coloured in black, white, red, and purple stripes, forms 
the figure, Al “mummies” seem to be decorated with n similar 
design; and I would suggest that they represent the body, 
as laid out for burial, A amall one—perhaps personating a 
baby—has its head founded on a small cocoannt, and others 
have no body, but only a stick thrust into the hole where the 
spinal cord passes through. 
i On each shoulder, a highly conventional face ia moulded 
А looking to right and left respectively, and in each hand isa pig’ 
; lower jaw with tushes, Smaller highly conventional heads: on 
sticks, with feathers stuek in where the ears should be, and 
ornamented with pigs' tushes, were also brought to us by the 
same trader, the “ tambu“ having been removed off them. We 
Were given to understand that they were held in the hand while 
dancing. 


ХІХ, Boys’ Gomes, 


е The are noi, much given to playing at games, even when 

T they e school to D do: и they may be generally 

Е seen practising shooting with small bows and arrows at any and - 
T everything, though none become anything remarkable as marks- 

. men. Occasionally in the evening a sort of " touch-last ^ ig 
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сқа on the beach, but the boys are shy of being questioned 
about themselves, and so it was almost impossible to to find the 
— rules of it. 4 
2 Оше beach at Tongariki, where there is no fringing reef, | 

- the boys had a sort of game which consisted in tying a stone to | 
` one end of a cotton-tree stick with strips of its own bark, and 
_ then all throwing their sticks together beyond the line of surf. | 
| The stones were so selected as to, be only just heavy enough to. 
t Keep the stick upright in the water, but not to sink it; and the 
















- last stick to remain bobbing about outside the breakers while 
the remainder had either lost their stones or were washed upon | 
[^ the beach, was the conqueror, 
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Diseases iw the NEw HEBRIDES. 
Ву І). МсХавв, Surgeon В.М. a 


É Trese are not very numerous and the opportunities for | 
-3 estignting + them not of the best. я 





ГА 1. Medical Diseases. 


3 (а) Bronchitis, bath acute and chronic, have been observed i іп 
ХА — the islands of Efite and Mai. The acute cases occurred in 
t patients who had become Christians and had adopted European 
| ng. This they never changed, allowing their clothes to 
_ become wet and dry in accordance with the weather. In 
mection with this I have suggested to missionaries the advisa- 
` bility of giving these people as little to wear as is consistent 
with decency. 
Ж. Loo ob) Pneumonia hns also been observed in Efiite, due to the 
у кеше canses us Bronchitis: 
(e) I have had one or two cases of Dysentery reported to me 
¢ white pele the cases having occurred among natives ino 
» B Efiite, 
Et disease. 






















I saw one man dying from this in Male: 
Е da. E here wns indefinite history of rheumatism, and there 
‘was both mitral and aortic disease, 3 
_ (©) Malaria.—One does not come across many cases, as it is 0 
E nothing of, but I have seen one case in Mai of splenie | 
| rrement due to Malaria. Ww 
#7 f) Hepatitis. — Under this head T had better include one case 3 
—— wf small livér abscess occurring in a native of Epi. I drew oif — і 
— spus with a trochar and cannula, and the man did well. 2 
--— E penny occurs affecting the head, particularly 
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QU. 894 D. McNana, Sena, R.N.— Diseases in the Now Hebrides 
m A 


EX Ther is also an eruption frequently observed round the . 
— mouths of children which very closely resembles the eruption of 
| Hereditary Syphilis. Tam more inclined to think it Syphilitic 
>) as there is frequently seen the scarring which is said to be 

DX.  eharucteristic of this affection, | 

_ This eruption too is often communicated to the mammm@ of 
TD. o the mothers —— | | = 
> r malformations peculiar to Rickets have been seen in the natives 
of Effite and Malekula. 

(i) Serofula.—This is a tolerably common affection ая 
- evidenced by the sloughiug out of diseased glands, 
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J) &pastie Paraplegia.—ÜOne case of this was met with in Mai. 
The history was rather hard to get. The probable cause was 
exposure to cold in Queensland, and the lesion was situated in’ — 
the lower dorsal region. There had probably been pachy- 
meningitis Кибр pressure on the | There wis 
exngrernted knee-jerk, no loss of sensation, complete loss of 
movement, and spastie rigidity of both legs, — | 
(К) Тама Тым case of this I saw in Ekite The patient 
was-a man of about 35. He stated that his wife's father, who 
- lived with them, had. died of a disease in which his toes "fell. 
of" He himself had discoloured raised patches on the extensor 
- surfaces of both arms and legs, also on the face, lips, and ears. | 
. All these situations were anwsthetic-and hyperemic only. on 
the affected spots, ES 








. (I) Elephantiasis is common in the islands, generally af бое A 
the lower extremities—indeed one may almost say always— 





sometimes both, but, more usually, one. The foot and leg г Жы 
the parts most commonly involved. There are many cases of | 
true Elephantiasis, but there is also a spurious variety, which 


E _ is, I am disposed to think, due to the thickening and interference — 


ТЕ 


| with the circulation produced by ulcers which have healed. _ 
LZ This I would call " Paeudo-Elephantiasis" ЛЬ resembles the 
| other, but can be distinguished by the dense sears which are) 
the evidence of old ulceration. Z^ IM - 
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| Cases. | WE 
(1) These people bear wounds very well, and their inherent | 
C meparaüve power 1s very good. They may cover a wound over | 
| with a rag or leaf, but have no way of setting frnetures or dis- 
_ is no attempt to bring the edges of a wound together. — 
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БӘ, (2) Ulcers are extremely frequent, The m ority arise from - 
: - "seratches or wounds infficted in going through t bush, These f 
wounds are uneared for, and the result is a spreading ulcer. Some 
Bor theso uloers are of enormous extent, reaching from the thich 
Ж ee down to the foot.: In many cases the bones are exposed is 



































eatricial onion: Beyond covering some of the smaller 
2 s ei lenves (especially those of a plant known as * Burru" — — 
} ‘or “ native cabbage ") no attempt to assist nature ismade, Flies 
| are allowed to settle on the sores and feast ns long as their numbers. UM 
E do not exceed about fifty to the square inch. It is a common | 
li occurrence to see an ulcerated native, a cripple from his sores, Э 
77-4 pendi not his days sitting on the ground with his ulcera exposed Ж 
"фо the air, and every now and then switching the flies off when | 
© they become too numerous. Possibly the fact of their feeding ы 
gro d being euch as it is may account for the fy o 
— — leavins a nasty stinz on a white person after settling om him. | 
4 -T have seen local cedem and ecchymosis follow the bites of | 
these flies more than once, and.am inclined to attribute it to the ~ 7 
_ atmosphere of septic matter in which they live. 3 
A (3) Caneer—One case of cancer of the rectum was observed || 

in Ері. The disease invaded the fioor of the bladder. I 




















performed left lumbar colotomy, aud afteru 
A drip joint, oT ha rl if aukyloned 308 
| 4) Hi . Ёс. Л hare seen several cases o E 
È x int, evidently the result of old disease, Also one case of __ 
Tui sease of the ankle-joint. U 
5) Talipes E is occasionally seen. ud 
„© In children the prepuce is almost invariably long, but ia - 
ved dont before puberty. ^ 

E B venera isease is tolerably common стесни мо рено the natives | 

of the the New Hebrides, no doubt chiefly owing to tercourse | 
with white people whe i live in or pass through these islanda, 
Касае also imported by returned ЕВ атана 3 
Queensland. T have not seen many cases of acquired syphilis, ` 












January 23np, 1894. 


Phor. À. MAcALISTER, F.R.S,, in the Chair: 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed. 


The CHAIRMAN declared the ballot open, and appointed Prof. 
THANE and Mr. Ray Scrutineers. 


TREASURER's HEPOkT ror 1803. 


The income of the Institute for the year 1893 from subserip- 
tions, publications, and interest, was £618 fix. 10d., being | 
£13 8s. ld. more than was reeeived from the same sources in 
1892. This increase is entirely due to the fact that five 
members paid life compositions in 1893 as against two in 1892. 
The sales of publications were £43 14s. ali less than in 1893, 
chiefly because three numbers of the Journal only have come 
into the year's account instead of four numbers, as has usually 
been the case. | 

The expenditure for the year was £651 4e 3d, being 


£32 175. 5d. more thin the revenue, but £40 165. 24. less than | 


the corresponding expenditure for 1892. This saving has 
mainly occurred in two items: firstly, £15 in the rent (which 
will, im 1884, become £30); and secondly, £54 11s 3d. in the 
cost of the Journal, owing to three numbers only having come | 
into the account instead of four. Lest it should be thought that 
the interests of the members have not been attended to in the 
matter of the Journal, | may mention that, notwithstanding 
this decrease, £25 more have н spent on the Journal in 1897 
than in 1891, in which year four numbers were paid for. 
Stamps and parcels cost nearly £6 more, chiefly on account of 
the cost of sending out the Index, but this is balanced by a 
decrease of about £6 in the House Expenses, in consequence of 
. fewer meetings being held. Printing and Stationery were also — 
_ diminished to the extent of nearly £9, but Salaries and Commis- _ 
sion were increased by about £39. This increase is accounted | 
for, firstly, by a special grant 
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| а of his work on the Index—rather as a com 
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E i. Жуз лы of the Institute. ej 
Ü ` The liabilities at the end of 1893 (other than our moral | 
liability to life members) were :— 
£ x 
Rent for om quarter , x ... of 1d 
Journal, sa 100 0 
= Anthropological Notes and Queries " М 0 
Пізсе Ша meee уі i 0 
‘Index . | se 185-8 
- Sundries, вау . e. دف‎ Т 16 


Total + = = а 


The assets at the same date were £710 ТА д Мия | 
- "Boanl of Works Stock (worth about £500), cash in hand and | 
E at the Bankers £31 134 7d., some unpaid subscriptions and the — 
, тағу, furniture, and stock of publications, 7А 
It is proposed to sell £110 11s. 3d. of the Metropolitan d 

1% of Works Stock in order to pay for the Index,’ but the other an 
abilities will be met by the ordinary income, and I hope ae 748 


dn future the reduetion in our rent and a considerable | 
E: in the salary paid for office work will enable the Institute sl 
its expenditure within its income, and that no further sala 
E шау һе ғаның. 
и A. L LEWIS, 
Treasurer, 


i This has now been done— March, 1894. 
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` ВЕРОВТ OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSHIUTE | 
ON ov GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FoR THE YEAR 1595, d if 
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re: 
Lo. During the past year eight Ordinary Ordinary Meetings һауе been | 
us held m ong to the аи Meeting 

> +, In the course of the year the following numbers of thal 
43 Jeurnal have been issued: Мов, 82, 83, 84, вой 85. These 
E “contain 459 pages of letterpress, and are illustrated by 2l 4 


Hates. 
The Index to the Publications of the Society of Tondon, the including 1 | 
4 - publications of the Ethnological Society o London, the Ant 
Жы; pological Society of London, the andok кыр 
pr у Society, and the Anthropological Institute, coverin 
= 1843-91, has been prepared by Mr. Bloxam, an ] 
Fellows, and the Council desire to express their LN JJ 
— at the manner in which this volume has been compiled. E 
‘Twenty-one new Fellows have been elected during the year, | - 
_ vig, three honorary, and eighteen ordinary ordinary Fellows; twenty- | 
| сіз һауе retired, been struck off b by the Council, or died, also s 
> two honorary Ballons The list of sponding Fellows has — 
— —— been revised, and fifty names removed in consequence, no replies — 
L^ -having been received to a circular issued last year, 
In the following table the present state of. the Institute, with 
t to the number of Fellows, is compared with its condition | 13 
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| oris were adopted on the imn nf TW Xd cH ®! 
vy Mr. Horus, motion of Dr. J, Савзох, 
















The PRESIDENT delivered the following Address :— 








b | AMONG the other obiigutions which are imposed by inexorable’ 
E _ Custom upon your President at the beginning of the new year, “ЖС” 
Ж not the least’ onerous is that of presenting before you, in the 2 
E form of an annual address, a brief review of the progress gee 
F Anthropology in general, and of the work done by this Institute. — T 
Е. in partienlar, during the past year; together with a forecast oi^ a 
o scientific responsibilities in the year upon which we have PE Im 
1 newly entered, % ey, 11 
: An Institute to whose care is committed so large and та ЕЗ 
= subject as that with which we are occupied, whose sphere itor 
HB to learn all that can be known of man in his multiform // 


| Ee Art energy commensurate therewith, in all directions, | o 
jm order to justify its existence. These yearly periods of. |” 
Loren ar useful in this way, that they enable us to | 
nere: Lu Shortcomings, and se we are stirred up fo 
asec’ activity in those portions of our subject in which we ^ 
have hitherto made the least progress, Mie. 
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me The year which now has closed has not heen ona ot sterio 
——  movelties, nor of epoeh-making discoveries; but the records of 





; ds m function to cultivate, 
„ж Шш Deseriptive Anthropology we have had before us valuable 
papers: one on Damma Island and its inhabitants by Dr. 


< 
ў. "Bassett-Smith ; one on the natives of Borneo by Mr. Hose; кой 1 





two on the natives of the New Hebrides by Lieut 

— — .yeur published elsewhere. 

EL In Physical Anthropology we have had under our notice a 
careful, critical study of the erania of the natives of Australia 
` by Mr. Duekworth, in which it was shown that the physical 
Characters of the skulls of these peoples furnished some evidence 
‘in favour of the theory of the supposed dual origin of the inhabit- 





the Australians, Are they the sole survivors of an old and 
Ys formerly much more widely diffused black race, modified in 
M that region by their peculiar environments; or are they а 





c 


Ne — Was it a subdivision of the melanochroie race of western origin; 
and, if so, to which of the existing tribes of melanochroi were- 


44 


у the more systematic collation of larger series of observa- 
E. tions than have hitherto been made, carried out by trained | 
_ investigators devoting themselves to the elucidation of this | 
dificult research on the spot, and on this account I would 
e ‘ommend it to the attention of our antipodean anthropological 






А. Somerville. Few papers of greater value have bean during thë | 


grel people derived from the admixture of aut intrusive race 
25 of immigrants with w negroid race of earlier colonists; and, if 
E ao, what was the nature of the second factor of the population 1,7 


"our Meetings indicate that it has been one in which the sum of 4 
(ош knowledge has been augmented by patient observation, | 
tending over the several sections of that great field which it „ХЕ 


m a 
* 


E. gente of that continent, Now that there are three activa Uni- — Е 
— — 'versities, each with a Medical School attached, in the great cities | | 
m of Australia, we look with expectation to these centres of culture 
e © for fresh light on the as. yet unsolved problem of the origin of | 
><. 
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ыг these allied 1. If this problem be capable of solution, it is only | 
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We have also had from Mr. Duckworth an account of two 
60 erania of natives of the singularly interesting region of Nagyr, 
ЕЕ which were brought home and presented to our Cambridge 
Museum by Mr. W. M. Conway, the distinguished mountaineer 
and explorer. This is a contribution of much value to the 
ethnography of a little known people who inhabit one of the 
most interesting and inaccessible parts of the world. In 
connection with this subject it is much to be hoped that some 
Хә of the anthropological information which has been collected by 
the researches of Dr Robertson among these and the other peoples 
of the Siah Posh and other tribes in this region may speedily 
be accessible to those who are interested in the natural history 
of the races of man in this district, which has been considered 
5 by some to be near the eradle-land of the Aryun section of the 
ri human family, 
lam happy to record in this connexion that the work done by 
_ Mr. Duckworth has been recognised by the college of which he 
ЕЕ uaa member, who have elected him to a Fellowship mainly 
L en account of the exiraerdinary zeal which he has shown 
ош anthropological studies, It is to the eredit of Jesus College, 
б, Cambridze, that it is the first college in any of our Universities 
Which has in this manner shown its appreciation of the great 
group of sciences which deal with the Natural History of 
Man, 
| Uther important contributions to Physical Anthropology 
> have been published elsewhere during the year, one of the most 
— valuable being the Researches on the Physical Anthropology 
| ef the Ainos by Professor Koganei of Tokio, published in the 
> second volume of the Transactions of the Medical Faculty of the 
~ Tokio University." I may also refer to the researches of the 


е & ps 


brothers Sarasin, recently published at Wiesbaden, on the 4. 


© equally interesting island folk, the Veddahs of Ceylon, 

rn The Historical or Archeological side of our aubjeet hus also 
k 2. been brought under:our noticea The valuable communication 
FX by Professor Boyd Dawkins on the relation of the pulwolithie 
— inhabitants of "Western Europe to the neolithic is stil] fresh іц. 
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гс nians before their extinction, and that of our. 
—— predecessors in this country. | 
210. "Those who were privileged to attend the recent mocking 
‘of th \ ssociation at Nottingham will also remember 
іе interesting paper which was read there by Professor | 
E. Hildebrand on Anglo-Saxon remains and coeval relics from - 
— ' Seandinavia, by which a much-needed chapter has been added | 
to the record of those peoples with which we in Great Britain | 
 aresoclosely connected. | Other noteworthy papers on Historical | 
- - Anthropology, especially connected with America, were presented 
^ — to the International Congress of Archeology held during the ў 
E i year at the great Chicago Exhibition, Я қ 
Be, _ We have not had any contributions of mark on the sie 
EL. of the Linguistic side of Anthropology, but elsewhere some ` 
|, progress has been made im this direction. І may specially 
` refer to the vocabularies of some of the natives in the — 
|__| hood of Torres Straits which have been collected and pul jf 
— — Dy our Member of Council, Professor Haddon. I may also 
Hn ‘chronicle as among the most useful of the papers pitis 
>‘ this year, the comprehensive surveys of the American languag 73 
| brought before the Chicago Congress by Drs. Brinton and Вова, | 
ОО Contributions to Technological and Asthetic Anthropology haye. | 
- "been made to this Institute by Dr. Man on Nicobar pottery, WAN 
— he Rev. John Mathew on the cave paintings of Australia, by 3 
— "Mr. Etheridge on Australian weapons und buskets; and Em | 
` papers on cognate subjects have been published elsewhere, a i 
as the discussion of the origin and development of «d 
Christian art in Britain, by Mr Rominy Alne A 
“9 _ Nottingham meeting of the British Association. 
ж ж ы Et most interesting of all branches of our & | 
Psychol улса паана we have not E inate BT tin s 
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funeral rite in modern Greece, by Professor Politis of Athens, 
and we have had several papers on Afriean customs, by Mr. 
Lione! Decle, I may also call attention to the beautifully- 
illustrated monograph published during the year by our member, 
Professor Haddon, on the “ Secular and Ceremonial Dances of the 
Torres Straits Islanders,” and, while referring to this, may I add 
шу sincere regret that our poverty, but not our will, has hitherto 
precluded our publication of papera of this nature Tequiring 
expensive plates It is to be lamented that the author has 
found it necessary to allow this interesting paper ta be published 
out of the country, and it is to the credit of the publishers. of 
the International Archives of Ethnography that they have 
brought out this paper in so sumptuous a manner, 

The proposal to amalgamute the two Societies which in this 
country are interested in these subjects, was under the con- 
sideration of our Council during the past year, but as yet we 
have not seen our way to consummate auch a union. It may 
be that at no very distant date this amalgamation may be feasible 
on satisfactory lines, and it is earnestly to be hoped that: by some 
such ¢oncentration the hands of all those Interested in this 
department of Anthropology may be strengthened for the 
more zealous collection and more complete record of those 
surviving fragments of Folk-lore which the march of education 
and the consequent unification of the race are so rapidly 
annihilating. 

This brief survey of onr work shows that we have not been 
ile during the year 1893, nor unduly unminilful of any of 
those departments of our study for which we are responsible, 
I must not omit also to notice that the labours of the student 
in anthropological bibliography havé heen lightened һу the 
publication of a carefully-prepared index of the volumes of 
papers published by this Institute and its predecessors, 
extending over the fifty years of their existence, Those who 
will in future have occasion to refer to this admirably-com piled 
volume will, I doubt not, feel themselves under a great debt to 
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a Jubilee Memorial of British Anthropology. " 






<’ other Societies, we cannot but confess that it ts amall when we $ 


before us in every direction, und ihe outlook mld а 


d the tracks of some pioneer explorer. For e a ies D 
БОБ ie befira uate bourses reto few, ia too САЗДАН 


2 sister Institutes. 
upon tis Insütuta to accomplish is te making of an accurate, | 


- population of the British Isles. We are not unmindful of the | 


— form all that had been done by historians and observers before 
ЕЕ. their time. Several British Association Committees have also Ж 
~ added much to our knowledge of the chnracters of those 7) 


| The indefatigable labonrs of Dr. Beddoe have contributed also, _ 


с! butwe are painfully conscious that there is still much to be b 
before we can definitely say that the lust word has been £ 


































1 aeoiutaey with which he has completed this tank, and given us | 


But great as is the amount of research iios resilta ara i 
chronicled in this volume, or in the corresponding records ot 3 


compare it with the vast extent of the unknown which stretches | 


those old maps of Austraha with which I was familiar in my 
achool-days, in which the great blank centre was only redeemed | 
from utter bareness by the few spider-like lines which marked | 


ánadequately equipped. 
Tt is the mission of every Anthropological Institute ‚4 Е 


endeavour to add to the sum of. our knowledge in all directions, | 
‘but there is for each some special work which is peculinrly its — 
‘own, ond which it can do more thoroughly than any of ite З 





One of the tasks which, it seems to me, is especially hid | 
comprehensive, and exhaustive ethnographic survey of the 
yalue-of the researches which have been made hitherto in this” 7 


field. The learned authors of the “Crania Britannica" have, $ 
with commendable industry, collected and given in an accessible .- 


| 
elements which go to make up the population of our island в. 
in an eminent degree, to advance our knowledge in this respeot ; 
оп the тешу of the British Isles, The work ite 


be properly accomplished by tha c 
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` even more complete in its nature and scope than that con- 
"templated by the recently appointed Committee of the British — 
T Association, and we cannot rest satisfied until some such 
T2 _ Committee co-operating with this Institute hag carried out 
| Siffsctually this most desirabl project. 

a Such a survey can only be successfully made by the collective 
|  ®fforts of trained observers in all parts of these islands and it 
—  &bould not be too much to hope that some plan may be speedily 
E ‘devised for the organisation of a colective investigation of this 
" mature. There is no corner of the -British Isles mm which there 
1 - are no people of sufficient education to realise the importance 
>) ef this undertaking, and if these could be sufficiently interested 
sin it to indnce them to со-орега{е In the great work. we might 
2 have, accumulated by their united labours, a vast body of most 
) valuable resulta I would commend. to the consideration of 
— anthropologists the recently-published paper by Professor 
Haddon and Dr.. Bown on: the « Ethnology of the Aran 
E | | Islands,” as an example of the method in which the work of 
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=) such a survey might be undertaken in each district, | 
4  Inthe year 1790 the distinguished Scottish economist and. 
statistician, Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, conceived the idea 
i of undertaking a great national work of a somewhat similar 
"4. 


~ kind in Scotland, namely, the collection of statistical informa-— 
И tion concerning every parish in that kingdom. | 
ү, For that purpose, he sent to avery parish minister în Scotland 
(ООС а Tuber of queries, the answers to which, when digested, 
Ex constitute that marvellous body of facts contained in the 





` i Statistical Survey of Scotland, To ensure accuracy, and to 
а awaken interest, he enlisted a number of what I may call 
у Statistical missionaries, who, each in. the district assigned to 


КОО him, overlooked the collection of the resulta. Perhaps I am 
№. "unreasonably sanguine, but it seema ti me not impracticable 
40 organise some similar method for the purpose of a great 
_fellective ethnographic survey. If we could only enlist in 
“and other clergy, the practitioners, of medicine, the board 
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dades, and others of similar position, edueation, РЕ 
m lige throughout the length and breadth of the land, © 
orte odd qo such n survey as wonia ba 
| ie census, If e large ana enthnsiastis conie | 
п itle n id, among whom the land could be _ 
> divided into provinces, ET of Wh ono ор PN 
ES res le, and if these would take steps to procure the ` 
filling of subh schedules as that which the British Association — 
"ew ети has drawn up, we might be able, with о pi 
— "machine y, to obtain a body of faets of Insting utility. AX 
“Тһе time for doing : such. a work effectually and satis- | 
Ee ome fach year this kind of information is 7 
oe difficult of collection owing to the growing | 
facilities of migration, and to the increasing depression of = 
-those rumal industries on which our village populations sm 3 
- The mass of information thus accumulated would give us 
>, terial that would sid us in answering a round dozen of б 
most important questions which have long vexed the souls’ ot Р 
E historians and anthropologists, and which isolated obser m 
2 іше been hitherto labouring to answer with only a limited | 
genres af. success: Of such questions the following are 
ұз Havo Wo surviving Ñh our midst any геройа! $ 
E o pre-Celtic inhabitants of our islands, and, if so, are suchi 
| S ‘people of a pre-Aryan stock, and are they of the same type a 
T the long-headed people whose remains we find in thè- longue 
o barrows? Are their affinities with such pre-Aryan races as | 
| Ітуіуе іп other parts of Europe, Basque, Ligniisn, pan «| 
ian? Are these the Silures whose colorati rultus ef (ог ОЙ 
| p erines were noted by Tacitus, and what element d a 


T they form in our present population in different 1 
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superposition of these strata of population? How far did 
Roman supremacy introduce new elements of population, and 
how far were these permanent? To what extent, at the 
present day, do people of Celtic -ancestry pervade the diffe eni 
parts of the island, and what are their aftinities, Cymric, 
Gaidheilic, or Arvernian? How far were the Saxon invaders 
homogeneous, and can the several elements of these hordes and 
their descendants—Frisians, Angles, Saxons, antl Jutes—he 
discriminated among the existing people, and, if so, by what 
characters? What amount of Danish and Scandinivian ad- 
mixture took place in later times, of what nature were these 
intrusive peoples, and how reluted to their Saxon predecessors 7 
How far do other elements enter into our population ? 

These are a few specimens of the queries which we desire to 
solve. Omn the solution of such problems individual workers 
have expended much toil and much ingenuity, and in their 
answers they have too often shown a little prejudice, and, it 
must be confessed, an abundance of fancy, But it is reasonable 
to expect that some of these would be, if not completely solved, 
at least so far elucidated by such a survey, that our British 
ethnoemphy would no longer present the involved and dispiriting 
aspect which it now displays. 

We know much of the histories of the several Taces which 
have contributed to make up our population, but we are 
perplexed as to the relegation of individual existing typea to 
their parent races; A visitor to our weekly market at 
Р Cambridge cannot but see that the assembled crowd of buyers 

е and sellers do not. form a homogeneous people. "We see, ns the 
representative of a common type, the slight, middle-sized man, 
with narrow forehead, moderately long head, fair or light 

brownish hair, straight, prominent, high-bridged nose, starting 

from below a slight fronto-nasal notch, on each side of which the 

- eye appears depressed under straight and somewhat projecting. 

‘brows. The narrow face ends in a narrow, weak chim, atid the 

2 Moderately small jaws are flanked by cheeks which are not 

"v; кету prominent, and seldom ruddy, Mixed with such is the 
{ IP | T 
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taller, burlier figure of the square-faced, broad-headed, often 
fair-baired man, with broad brow, more prominent cheek- 
hones, massive chin, broader nose, often projecting at the tip. 
‘Mingling with these are at least three other types, and many 
which represent intermediate characters, We ask ourselves 
what races do these types respectively represent, and from what 
parentage have they come? but hitherto we have asked without 
obtaining any satisfactory answer. 

The labourers in such asurvey would require to take account, 
not only of the present, but the past—the ancient monuments 
in each district, and especially all collections of the remains of 
humanity in each place; and such aids are abundantly to be 
found, In our own neighbourhood at Cambridge we have 
been fortunate in finding several series of relics of the past 
‘inhabitants. Within four miles from the town there has 
recently been brought to light, by the process of the removal of 
the soil over an extensive area in the process of coprolite 
digging, a large collection of the remains of man and of his 
works. From this one place, close to the village of Hauxton, аб ~ 
a bend in the upper portion of the Granta, I have obtained over 

a hundred skulls, and these are especially interesting, аз they 
form a remarkably homogeneous series. They are mostly small, 
mostly dolichocephnolic, weak-jawed, fattened at each side 
behind the mastoid process, so that the occipital region projects 
narrow and protuberantly over the feeble nuchal crests. The 
parietal eminences bulge so that the norma verticalis presents” 
а somewhat elongated oval or coffin-shaped outline. The 
orbits have a low index, but the brow ridges are seldom 
pronounced, and the prominent nasal bones overhang a rather “ 
narrow pyriform aperture. 

— With these eranin there are found implements of bronze or 
iron, few warlike weapons, so that it is no battlefield; only one _ қ 
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or two battleuxes, and one or two iron spears; but there аге Еге 
* many knives of the peculiarly truncated shape which is | || 
commonly called Saxon, adzes, implements of husbandry and > 





domestic use, wheel-made pottery of rough construction, and | E 
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rongh clay vessels, but no cinerary urns. The bodies were 
disposed irregularly, not oriented, and are found at depths 


‘which vary from one to five feet from the surface. In the 


circumjaeent soil I have picked up coins of the later Roman 
emperors, of Burgred and Aelfred. 

Who were these? Evidently pre-Christian, or at least non- 
Christian from their mode of sepulture; but in many particulars 
they differed from that series of Anglian remains which I 
assisted Baron von Ніле! im exhuming from a pre-Christian 
cemetery not four hundred yards from my house in Cambridge, 
in which many folk had been buried, with many an ornament of 
characteristic workmanship, Of these latter a splendid series 
ia deposited in our University Archeological Museum. Both 
differed from our last find of nine superposed skeletons which 
Professor Hughes and my son disinterred from an ancient pit 
in the chalk at Fulbown, where they lay irregularly disposed 
on a stratum of broken Roman pottery. In these three series 
we have the remains of closely allied but not identical peoples, 
all differing from the large-jawed and coarsely ridged crania 
found with Roman pottery at Girton, and equally differing from 
the broad-headed remains of later date which have obtained from 
Barnwell and Kingston in our county. Truly there is yet much 
to he done in the identification and classification of these peoples. 

When the Ordnance Survey was in progress in Ireland, the | 
then Under Secretary, Sir Thomas Larcom, employed an able 
and accomplished Irish scholar, Dr. John O'Donovan, to visit 
euch district which was being surveyed, to examine, às far 25 
he could, the ancient monuments, to converse with the inhabi- 
tants, and to gather the traditions of each place. These he com- 
mitted to writing, and he dispatched to Dublin Castle period 2 
a series of letters embodying the results of his researches. The 
bound volumes of these, which are preserved in the Library of” 
the Royal Irish Academy, are classified as to counties, and they 
form à unique and priceless storehouse of topographical iufor- - 
matim. I would commend some such adjunct na this to the 

ganisers of such a survey as that which I have sketched. | 
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2 T have little doubt that were a sutvey of this nature made it 

| would dispel many cherished delusions, and that its results 
` would not accord with some of the common views currently 
held concerning our population. Our newspapers ind popular 
periodical literature abound in allusions to the beliefs of a 
generally accepted ethnography which would searcely stand 
the clear licht of such a systematic investigation. In a recent 
number of a leading magazine an able writer attributed some 

of those difficulties of which moat of us have heard as existing 

in connection with the government of Ireland ss the results of 
"the attempt to impose Teutonic institutions on a Celtic people. 

It is more than probable that our survey would show that the 
Celtic element is as strong in the counties of Down and 
Antrim, in which such troubles are least, as in those of 
Tipperary or Queen's County, and. in neither pair stronger than 

Gn Cumberland, Devon, or Wigton. | 

| T have spent so much time in discussing this one of many tasks 
*- "which lie to our hand, that I must pass over many others to 
И which, had your patience permitted, I поша ауе wished to 
advert. The whole subject of anthropometry, so long treated 

| an empirical lines by the schools of France, Germany, and 
Britain, requires to be reorganised on a true physiological 

| asia = bot as I had recently occasion to express my views on 
И this subject, I shall not at present tefer to it any further, but 
65 1 will only say that this can only be done by the study of the 
` human cranium and skeleton in connection with the soft parts 
` which cover or lie within the cavities of the bony frame. If 

ін (де advantage of having a large Anatomical School in 
 Gambridge which gives us particular facilities for investigation 
ү ; ^in this department, and I hope soon to be in a position to 
formulate some definite results of our work in this matter, 
| "Every cranial and facial measurement should have some definite 
т 9994, and much careful consideration is needed to determine 
the relative values of each of these. The introduction of 
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T: Ж ” arven йа тан on the part of our younger 

Е: men, and the fact that every year at least a score of men leave опг 
— - . sehool who have been trained to use their hands and eyes in 
|. practical anthropometry must produce some effect in. diffusing 
D. an intelligent interest in the subject. The growth, too, of our 
D . Cranial Collection, which now contains over 2,000 жо. 
- gives us an amount of material for teaching which is 
surpassed by any Museum connected with a teaching Gun qd 
in the country. We have also the advantage iu Cambridge of 
having the collaboration in our Anthropological School of men 
of experience, like Mr. Hickson, Professor Hadde a, al Baron 
Hügel, who are acquainted with savage men and their ways, as 
well as with those of our Western European races, anil ЫА 
can thus give a living interest to their teaching of the subject. 

There is another branch of physical anthropology, as: тесіп | 
| its infaney, to which I would desire to refer, and in which ác 
—— hope soon to see some results brought before us, T refer to the 
° Physical basis of phonetics, А former president of t e Anthro- 
< prlogical Secti of the British Association, when discussing 
A cognate subject of whieh he is recognised as a minster, epi- | 
gmmmatically stated that it was as absurd to spenk of an 
Aryan skull as it would be to say that a tribe spoke a brachyee- | 
phalic language. Perhaps so! but brachycephatism, or at least 
brachygnathism, must have a physical effect in linguistic 
expression. It is a matter of much difficulty to obtain the 
material for this investigation, but in comparing the arrange- | 
ment of the muscular fibres of the few tongues of black races 
which I have been able to obtain I have been struck with the 
fact thnt there is à certain difference in the disposition, attach- 
 ment,and number of the respective bundles of fibres of the | 
intrinsic muscles as compared with the tongues of the Britis һ. 
~ When we note in addition that there are certain racinl differ- — | 
ences in the shape of the palatine vault of the alveolar arches, ` 
of the palatine folds, we cannot but believe that these also muat c 
> exercise a marked effect in the relative facility with Ж ich 
` different “Faces can enunciate certain specific sounds. \ 
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- friend and former demonstrator, Mr. Eichholz, now Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has in a short prelim 
memoir тишен to the Anatomical Society, pointed out 
the racial differences observed in the alveolar arch. I am 
hopeful that I may be able to enlist other workers їп the 





arduous task of research in this department, for I believe ` 


that there will thereby be much light thrown on some of 
the curious points with which the phonologist is familiar— 
why certain races nasalise so many sounds; why some 
in cannot easily pronounce J—others find the same difficulty 
pronouncing r; why sibilants are absent in some languages ; 
why clicks are present in others. All these are physical 
phenomena which require to be studied from the anatomical 
side far more thoroughly than they have hitherto been. 

There are other physical problems to which I would have 
alluded did time permit, The large field of study as to 


the славе and distribution of pigmentation and  pilation, to 


which our Member of Council, Professor Thomson of Oxford, 
has devoted much time and study, is a subject of great interest, 
and one concerning which I hope he will give the Members of 
the Institute some account of the resulta at which he has 
arrived. Then there are the general questions of the origin of 
face characters so closely bound up with the much-vexed 
gener problem of the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters. Upon this subject [ would call your attention to an 
interesting paper by Dr. Havelock Charles, upon the cons 
formation of the astragalua in the natives of the Punjaub, 
which is associated with their habit of resting In a squatting 
posture, That these are not individually acquired characters 
Dr. Charles has been able to prove, and in a forthcoming pape 
‘in the “Journal of Anatomy “ he has promised to give the record 
‘of some more extended researches, and to deseribe specimens 
which show that these additional facets exist not only in the 
adult but in the child, and even in the foetus before birth, This 
орепз up an extensive and interesting subject, That this 
attitude is a primitive one is probable; and that the acquired 
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characters are not the new facets but the cireumseribed an- 
terior articular areas present on the astragalus in the Western - 
and civilised races is equally probable. We know that the art 

of the shoemaker has induced certain modifications of structure 

in the anatomy of the lower limbs of the higher races; it will 
be interesting to follow this new line of research, and to note. 
these phenomena as examples of the changes which the art of 
the joiner has imposed on the human frame, 

There is also a fertile department of this study of race 
characters opened ‘for us in connexion with the study of the 
development of new characteristica in migrated races, sucli as 
these which are producing in America and Australia the 
modifications of form and feature which are recognisable- ns 
distinctive of the second and third generations of the new 
peoples of these continents. Connected with this is the exami- 
nation of the changes which have taken place in the descendants 
of the black races of Africa, which form such an important factor 
in the population of the Southern States of America, a problem: 
for light on which we have hitherto looked in vain to the netive 
and prolifie School of Anthropology in the New World, These 
are but samples of the enquiries yet awaiting study on the 
, part of the investigator, and many other lines of research of 
equal importance will readily occur to the thoughtful anthro- 
pologist 

I have left myself no time to speak of the ethical and 
metaphysical sides of the subject, which are probably the most 
Important with which the Philosophical Anthropologist can be 
occupied, and here there is an equal, or perhaps greater amount 
of work to be done. Our sister Society, whose special function 
it is to collect the Folk-lore of this and other peoples, pu 
done much to preserve and collate the broken fram © 
forgotten cults) We are the descendants of many races, 5 
- thére are still in our midst memories of lines of. thought whose 
- erigins stretch back into the abyases of antiquity. Every such 
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ian relisions of our forefathers, and of the mythologies 





AR = to them articles of faith? Among the great | 


families of the Celtic-speaking peoples from which many of us 
draw our blood there are surviving fragments of our ancestral: 
beliefs embedded in our language, our traditions,and our habits, 


which are of incalculable value from the historic point of view. 
"From these we learn that there was an individuality of cultus 
among the Gaidheilic Celts in many respects differentiated 
` from. that which prevailed among the Cymric Celtic-speaking 


peoples, and both these were distinct from the new phases of 


-religious thought imported by the Teutonic tribes of the great 


Saxon invasion. It belongs to our province to classify and 


"preserve these, that we may thereby be enabled to reconstruct 


the life-histories of the races now so inextricably blended in 


Another branch of Ethical Anthropology which claims eur. 


attention is the practical subject of the Anthropology of crime, 
for the study of which we are so largely indebted to the 


Italiam school of anthropologists, and especially to Professor 


Lombroso and his pupils, and I am glad to find that this 
study has been lately ‘taken up by many of the distinguished 


alienists in this country from whom we hope for fresh work. 


in this direction. And while referring to this there is another 
practical side of our subject which is of great importance jn 
our criminal jurisprudence. I refer to the anatomical methods 
of individual identification, a research with which we naturally 
associate the names of Francis Galton and Jacques Bertillon, 
on whieh also we may reasonably expect. additional informa- 


m 1 from these and other observers. | 
don: Institute has this peculiar privilege that it is the 


parent Anthropological Institute of the English-speaking 


-people—that people whose representatives are to be found im . — 
| ~ all parta of the habitable globe, Would that our resources - 
| We have in the — 





Were commensurate with our opportunities 
past felt the pinch of the res angusta domi; our membership is 
nota tithe of what it should be, and includes few of those whe 
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вап help us by liberal pecuniary nid ; but in spite of our 
| poverty I know of no society which has with straitencd 


я means done so much to extend our knowledge of mankind. 


‘Although we are doing a truly national work we ask no 
- Government subsidy. We keep up an economical establish- 
ment, and are desirous of spending on our publications all 
that we can obtain, A suggestion has been made which is. 
likely to be acted on; that in our office a list should be | 
kept of those of our Members who have special knowledge - 
of special tribes and particular populations of different parts 
of the world. When this is done it will be an effectual | 
means of aiding those who purpose visiting any outlying | 
or distant countries, in obtaining the preliminary knowledge 
which will enable them, with the best advantage, to deal with 
the races that inhabit these lands. From our shores there are. 
daily going many whose future will lie in commerce with, or in 
ruling over, or in teaching peoples the moat diverse ; and surely 
it would be of enormous importance to these if in a central 
Institute like ours such knowledge as is possessed by our 
membership could be made available for Imperial purposes, 
In doing this we would be fulfilling a national want, and 
contributing in a real manner to the consolidation of d ^ 
Surely this is reason enough to induce all those intereste Е 
such n consummation to join us. We have all the machinery ~ 
of this work ready to hand. The Institute possesses a уше кү 
library, which we are endeavouring to make as perfect and es | 
accessible as possible. We include in our membership a body 
of men who could easily, without extraneous help, write an 
encyclopedia of cosmopolitan anthropology, and if our n mem bars 
ship could be enlarged in a degree proportional to the importance 










E ~ pf our subject, if our wealthier classes could be but induced 
7— ^ to interest themselves in our pursuits so as to help us to tbe more — — 





- prompt and extensive publication and illustration of thé results | 
-of Anthropological researches, there would be before this Institute 


ineres ely кесін Менен pbi | 





W. Brabrook, Esq., Е.5.А.; Нуйе Clarke, Esq.; J. F. Colli 


Неси Low, and unanimously resolved — 


Eteition of бро. ° a 
wi: “was moved by Sir Wintiam Fiowen, seconded by Sir | : 


* That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the President | 
for his Address, and that it be printed in the Journal Е 


of the Institute.” 


The Scrvrixeers gave in their Report, and the following | 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officers — 
and Council for the year 1894. "Е 





- Prenident.—Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., FERS. 


-Viee-Presidents.—J. G. Garson, Esq., M.D.; C. H. e Esq. 
F.S.A.; Б. Biddulph Martin, Esq, M.P. 


Berstary.— Cuthbert E, Peek, Esq., M.A., FSA. 
| Treasurer.—A. Li. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 
Council—G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; H. Balfour, Жы, М.А.; Ж 


wood, Esq., F.G.S.; Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D,, F.E.8. ; 


L. Distant, Esq. ; А. J. Evans, Esq., M.A, ESA; Prof, A.C. т; 


Haddon, M.A; "T. V. Holmes, Ea. FES; Sir Hugh Low, S 


GQOMG.; J. " Edge-Partington, Esq. i- F. H. Price, 
ine K. H. Pye, Esq.; F. W, Rui Ex, EGER; H. See- | 
bahm, Esq., FAS Oldfield Thomas, Eaq., FAS. ; Prof. Arthur | 
М.А. ; Coutts Trotter, Esq., EOS; MF Wa 
Rie, Es 


A vote of thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the retiring : 3 
Counvillors, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditors, aid the 


Serutineers, was moved, seconded, and carried by acclamation, 
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Recent observation has demonstrated that the blood of man— 


Tabited by microscopio nematoid worms, the progeny of larger 
muture filarim lodged in different parts of the body. It has heen 
.. further observed that nt least one species of these micraseopic 
_ bleod-worms has a wide geographical range, whereas the others 
". seem to be confined to comparatively limited areas. Tt has also 
been established that these filurim give rise to grave disenses— 
—  elephantinais, ehyluria, sleeping sickness, Фс. Although nothing 
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rheularly in tropical and sub-tropical countries—may be in. 


1 dike a systematie examination of the blood of the inhabitants of. 
— different countries and districts has been mnde, it has already beem 























 n&certained that there are at least four species of these interesting 
and important parasites, the jilaria sungwimis hominis nocturna, 
filaria + h. diurna, filaria s. А. perrans, nnd an ns yet undescribed 


mequatuting us with the exact geographical distribution and 
to point out to intending observers that each of the species hitherto 
S B regarda the times of its appearance in the general circ 

| - diurna only during the day, whereas the filaria perstans i4 to be 


и = 


8 carefully kept in view, 
5 ТгағеПегя and residents in tropical and sub-tropienl countries 


gating thia subject; or, if they have not the necessary leisure and 
E 
Же, уй 

-be sufficient to determine for nil practical purposes the presence or 
|22 Absence of these or other blood parasites in that 
.  muome species ns to their timeas of 






E A, ote o day blodd, the other of night blood. 


EM. 
т 

] 

ГЕ 


— And un-named West Indian species. | Probably, therefore, extended 
a and systematic observation would add several new species, besides: 


—ntadied has peculiarities of habit special more or less to itself, ай. 


ination. Fifty slides from Atty inhabitants of any district would — | 
| A 
an қ аг distrint, а 


pathological import of the four already known. ТЕ would be well | 


The filaría nocfurna is found im. the blood only at night, the ала. 


found of any time of the day ornight. Itis believed thatthe West — | 
| Indian specio’ is diurnal in habit, although the point has not as yet 
leon accurately determined. This peculiarity of habit must be 


would confer a boon on zoological and medical acionee by investi-- 


Е керн for such investigations themselves, if they wonld make 
1 llections of blood slides on a systemntic plan, and afterwards, ad 
eee offered, forward their collections to London for exam- 


3 ty observed by i 
1 | | appearance in the circulation itis = 
e that it would bs well to preparo two complete sets of. 
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The NEE directions may be of assistance to anyone willing 
co-operate in this investigation. If further information ia 





reqaired Dr. Patrick Manson, 21, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, would be pleased to supply it. A summary by 


Dr. Manson of what is known on' the-subjeet ар to the present. | 


will be found in ^ The Hygiene and Diseases of Warm Climates," 


edited by Dr. Andrew Davidson. 


Directions to Travellers, Miewionarier, Residents, and Others (n wars ~~ 


climates for the preparation and storing of slides of dried. blood, 
Objects to be kept in view :— 


1. То ascertain the endemic areas of the different filurim of the 
blood: 


9 To ascertain the proportion of the population affected withi 


the endemic arens. 


3. То ascertain if р villages or districts. are specially | 


affected whilst others nre exempt, 
4, To ascertain if the parasites are associated with particular 
disenses, and if sò, which parasite with which disease, 


Б. To ascertain the influence of racc, age, вех, ocenpation, kg, | 


and any other point o£ mterest. 
Materials. Eegqmred. 
Ordinary glass microscope slips, inches by 1 inch, or sheet 


glass from which such slips could be cut. One or tore М 
thousand of such slips should be prepared. (On each end ûf the | 


slip a lnbel, l inch by of an inch (the greater length being 
across the slide), of bound or thick paper should be gomm 


fo se to leave п space of an inch and a half in the middie з 


of the slide uncovered to take the blood. A box, such ая is 
commonly used for carrying moons slides ; it should be made 
of wood, and natled or screwed, or otherwise constructed to stand 


Heat and damp; it ought to be capable of bolding thirty br forty 


glides. Several ‘stont needles. À register with the ‘following 


headings -—Number ; name; age; вех; occupation; residence; — 





water supply of same; travels; disease, if any; diseases of district 


a Ri specifying particularly presence or abaenos of e en ا‎ 
e 


ping sickness, eraw-craw, &c.; date of preparation of 
Шш, hour of preparation ; remarks, 


To prepare the Slides. 


"Clean the дез very carefully. Slightly constrict the lost joke: { 
of the blood-giver’s finger by making three or four turns of a rg mM 
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| round it. Prick the pad of the finger so constricted with a L * 


needle, When a droplet of blood has exuded, or hna been | 
sqüieezed from the: prick, transfer it to the glass slip. on the same _ 
| the Inbels are affixed, Do this by dabbing 


side ая that to whit 
the middle of the slip several times on the drop of blood, and then 


with a needle or glass rod spreading it in an even layer ovéram | 


area of about three- a of an inch Вуж non a сее 
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Then lay the slip so charged on its back, ilat, protecting it from 


dust until itis dry. It should then be placed in the box and kept 


"dry. The labels on the slips should be marked with the blood. 


giver'" name, &c., and with a number corres ing to that in the 
register containing other particulars about him, When the box ia 
fall, the charged slides should be packed away in boxes, prefer ly 
tin-lined, care being taken that they are quite dry. The slides 


"should be tied together in bundles of а dozen or so. The thick 
labels will prevent the blood charged surfaces from coming in 


contact. The amount of blood spreud on any slide should be 
sufficient to produce & diaphanous film having a certain depth of 
tint, but not too deep, as in that case the film cracks on drying and 
ia too thick to admit of easy and anccessful examination sub- 
sequently. It should have a pale yellowish red diaphanous look. It 
is very important that the slips should be kept dry ; if damp they 

th о сокто 


become covered with various cryptogamic growths w 


any filarim they may contain. 


` Funeral Rites and Ceremonies amongst the “Tshinyai” 


(or “ Tshinyungw 
Ву шохе, Decir. 


WHES a man is dead his relotives at once begin to make a grent 
noise and to express their grief with unhuman howlings, Afera 


) 


few hours they wash the dead, and dress him with his best clothes, 


£e, two yards of calico round his waist; his arms are then 


stretched along his sides, and the body is wrapped in a piece of 


ealico that has been previously dipped in saffron. The corpse is 
kept for two days in the house, during which time an incessant 
howling is maintained; when it begins to smell too strongly the 
funeral is proceeded with. A hole is dug in the Aonse, and the 


fürpse, after being wrapped three times in a mnt of reeds is 


Ер 


x 
-- 


lowered into its grave; thorn bushes are first thrown over it, and. 
then the hole is filled with earth and carefully levelled. Above 
the d exin where-resta the head of the dead п large pot filled with 
meal ts placed, and near it a little porridge and a roast fowl are 
left. Then all the people elap their hands, bidding good-bye to- 
the departed, and all retire. The house 1s closed and abandoned. 
Tf the dead man was a chief the whole Village is abandoned, 

After the ceremony all those who have touched the corpse go 
and wush in the river, nnd return near the house, and after more 
crying all the relations of the deceased get their hair ent off, collect. 


Tî carefully, and carry it toa place where two ronds meet. Three 


months later the ceremony of the Bona takes place. A | 
quantity of Pombe having been prepared, the relations and their 


- Ínends repair to the hoase in which stsndatbe grave, Outside the 
house a hole is dug, nnd a pot of Bombe Нот 


| in it; this pot is 
* These are the generic names of the tribes of. tha Zambezi near Tete: they 
cssanangwe Hiver, 


— extend to the N, as far às the Mussa 


(“ғ 


After removing the pot that had been left above the head a small 
‘holo is dog in the same spot, and Pomba poured in it. The sheep 


^ "The funeral procession then retires as follows : One of the wives 


o pice, and when mourning has been worn it is then discarded. Thè Ü 


| (Maitsha); his relalions then do the same; it is the " Muaimo" 





then covered with a wooden dish in which n smgl]l quantity af flour — 


"The door of the house is then opened and a sheep brought im, 


' 
is then slaughtered, its blood being allowed to run into this same 3 
hole: the càroass of the animal is taken outsides, and the door once | 
more closed up. The ment ia cooked and eaten by the moorners, | Ж 
who wash their hands in the Pombe that bas previously been p 
placed ini a hole before entering the house. 





of the deceased is carried on the shoulders of a man, and followed || 
Бу all the people who clap their hands, whilst some of them beat, 1 
drums. This woman is called Musimo (the spirit), her head is 
covered up with a piece of calico, and on the way: she constantly — — 
calls out for Pomle, nnd when this is hrought to her she drinks i£ КС 
under the calico covering her head. The procession goes in thia e 
way to the house of the head widow, outside which a large bola — 
has been previously dug and well cemented. Pombe is poured im | (| 
this hole, and everyone lies down aud drinks the Pombe without که هة‎ 
help of spoon or vessel. A great feast then follows, consisting oF | 4 
ment and Pombe, and everyone dances at the sound of “batngnes.” — — і 
14 
| 


It in only then that the beir ia placed in possession of his inherit- 
s to the son of the chief wife if he has renched the age х 
The 


öf manhood, or to the chief wife herself if her son 15 à minor. DA Ё 
chief wife is шешшу іне first wife, but not always, a man heaving ^ — 
the right to make anyone of his wives his chief or head wife. и. 

Only men of a certain standing ore buried in their own house. || 
Common people or slaves are either thrown into thg Zambezi and | 
oon devoured by the crocodiles, or else placed їп some hola ~~ 
amongst the rocks, a 








Tshinyungwe. m 


| Ву Шок есі, m." 
Wurx a person of certain position falls ill a doctor! is called fo _ | 


perform the ceremony of Arungo. The doctor is always n woman, = | 
On her arrival ihe sick person sits on the ground with à small] | 
basket on his side. ‘The doctréss* passes her hands along his | 
body and his legs, and porem to place what she has drawn, out — 
of him in this way in the basket, this basket hasa special name 


г 


à 


: 
4 Before the doctor rlarma any ceremony her fee has to be paid in advance. > 
ня Jf calico, inp бол, өлі five panchas (about 3m 
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Sa ына A pince сі саба ix then placed әтер іе 

well ied un with: 
^ . esenping. The basket is left in a corner of the hut until the next 
‘day when the doctress returns. She goes to the basket, and taking it 


7 Yon mre well are you not? You have slept well?" ~~ 
- The Musimo replies from his basket hy n low whistle! 

Tha doetress translates thisto the family - * The Musimo BAYS 
‘that he bas already died once, and that be feels well.” T 
"Are you well in this basket?" adda the doctress, “and will 
uremarm in it 7" amv 
. Another low whistle from—the basket. | 

"Yes, pr says the spirit,“ [am quite well and I wish to 
remain where I am." | 
Three days Ister the Marombo is performed. The sick шап 
‘goes with his family to the doctress's house, where Pombeé! has 

en prepared. He is placed on s mat. the head covered with a 
piece of ealieo with a gourd on the top of it. The doctreas begin 
to dance in an excited way; the patient moves his head ut 
gently аё first, then more quickly, aa the' doctress gets more 
excited in her dance, As soon as the gourd placed on the patient's 
, hend falls down he rises himself, aud hegins also to dance, a sign 
hat the sickness is nbout to get out of his body. All of a sudden 
the doctreas stops short, and placing her hands to her heart, falla 
down in aÍfnint (*) The " Musimo " is well ont of tho patient. 

T. Shortly afterwards the doctress cuts the throat of the Font that 
-has been handed over to her as part of her fee: she collects the- 
blood ina n, and mixing it with Pombe makes the patient 





| drink this. He is now well rid of the “ Mosimo." Of course, he 

— -. may still be suffering from the effecta of the Musimo's passage in 
ы his body, in which case against further payment—in advance—the 
cure him. The chief remedies used by these native doctors are 


.  enuses first-rate blisters. 





The Ma-Goa, 


Ву лохкь Окоск, 
T! | Гетти Ұлт хі.) | 
7 Втизотау }опгпеу from. Zumbo to Tete I stopped for nearly a 
| fortnight near Tshikon some ten miles W., of the entrance of the 
Î A most clever-effect of ventriloquism performed by the doctress. 
з Қаңға Бат mida of fermented mapir: wipe | 
3 Quebra-baco, the old Portuguese 
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(spirit) that is supposed to be drawn ont of his body and placed in- 
hark string, in order to prevent the Musimo from _ 


up, addresses the Musimo that is in it, usually in the following terms: _ 


| pmi ves, astringents, ond emetics made out of planta and roots, > 
They nlso use certain woods, the external application of which 
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Ma- Goa. Woman. 








Iwas very much struck with the appesrance of some of the 


people amongst whom T found them; much lighter in eolour their. 
рогови ы different from those of all the natives 
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there, as they differed so thoroughly from all the © | 


СЕЛІ 





P ғ 


7 
Ww 
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-aeross во far. What struck me mostly in them was de DAN 


straightness of the lip nnd of the nose; in fact amongst mostof 


them the lip falls almost at a нарога from the nose ; their lips 
t a 


4 - mrenlso small and well shaped. 


Their eyes 


nent like those of the majority of natives of Africa. — 
ever are larger, more opened, and do not present. the 





exiled. appearance usually characteristic of the Bantu tribes. | 
Me Mies themselves with a large number of incisions on the 


2202 face, neck, and body: the women wear ш brass ring in the upper | CE 


lip: the incisions made on the face nnd body are very deep and 


lenve a heavy raised cicatrice ofa blueish ço our obtained by the; 


nlication of certain ashes upon the wounds. The position and 
ы of these marks are very similnr to those we find amongst: 
the Teala living between the. Daki nnd Musanangwe rivers, 


The Ma-Goa I 


have just described seem to live on the banks of thè 


arm bezi, chiefly on the left bank of the river in the vicinity of the 


Quebra-hago gorge: they are in small numbers and are very little 


2; - known. From what | could gutber, they are, if not the original, 


at least ‘the oldest inhabitants of this region. The women wear 
huge buttons of ivory! in their ears, as shown in the accompanying 
aketch. They mangge, after gradna] training, to insert in their ears 


jecea of ivory of nearly l inch іп dinmeter, Besides distending 
dies а presi weight of these Mapéréré causes the esr to 


0 become of a tremendous length. | : 
z^. T enclose n copy of a sketch I took from nature of a man and а | 
tribe: thelikeness is, I have been told, quite correct, | 


woman of this 


‘but of conrse the drawing—as a drawing is miserahl 


Thad unfortunately no time to study these people as I should 


‘have liked to do, and I have alluded to them hoping that by calling 









na _ 
1 | ےم‎ 
i è . һ 


eall iù Tuhimdanda, The Ba-Senga live in the i 


attention to them some other traveller will observe them more, E 
closely and tell us whether they nre really worthy of special | к: 


The Watusi. 
Ву лохи, ПЕС. 


Or all the various African races, the Watusi are amongst the leak — 
Known, although they certainly deserve a special study. They | 
ате, во fnr, been described under the name of Wahha, but the | 
i Btter are really but the greatest tribe of the Watusi race. 


wear this ornament (P) in the upper and lower 


"Nihe PM ofihe Mafanja, a similar ornament, but worn in the upper j^ s 
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other hand their cheek ^ 
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Wntusi are to be found ciose to Lake Tanganika on its eastern 
side, but do not come so far as the Lake itself, boing separated. 
from it by the Wajiji and the Warundi. Тһе limits of their 


. — hnbitat can be roughly defined as follows: to the W.? 80° 30’ long. E., 


to the 5.* 4° 5U lat. S, to the E* 31^ 4 lang E. Ther extend 
to the N. so far ns the Warnanda* country and they are from 
what I have been able to guther closely connected with the latter. 

Few travellers have so far come into close contact with the 
Watusi or Wahha, as they are more corumonly called by travellers, 
Stanley crossed a very slight portion of their country: more 
recently Dr. Banmann crossed a. large portion of the northern part 
of Uhha (the land of the Wahha), but I have not yet been able to 
see his observations on these people. Iam the first traveller who’ 
has crossed the whole southern part of the Uhba country, this, on 
my way from Ujiji to Urambo, and I was very much struck by the 
extraordinary difforence that is to be found between them and their 
Banta neighbours. Pure types are not common and are only to 
be found amongst the aristocracy—if I pur we such an expres. 
sion for Africans. The mass of the people have lost their original 
type through intermixture with neighbouring tribes. 

The pure types have long thin faces with a long fine nose and a 
small mouth, their colour is of a rich brown without the violet 
black tints nsually found in the Bantu races. But what is most 
striking in them is their hair; it does not grow in woolly patches 
of n dull colour, but is of a glossy black evenly spread all over 
the head and with but a slight curl in it. In fact it looks very 
much like the hair of the Abyssinians. The Watusi range in 
height from 5 ft. 6 to 5 ft. B: their hands and feet are small. In 
faet they appear to me like a kind of connecting link between the 
Abyssinian and Bantu types. They are very industrions; their 
hints are most comfortable, built in a bee hive shape: except where 
big chiefs live, no proper villages nre to be found, but clusters of 
three or four huts disseminated all over the conntry. They nse 
artificial bee hives made of a pieco of bark about 3 ft. long and 
covered with grass; the extremities are closed by evils of grass, a 
small hole being left at one of the ends. They Bit these in the 
frees and gather in this way large quantities of honey, They have 
large numbers of splendid cattle with huge horns; some of the bul's 
reach over 16 hands. Chesnut seems to be their favourite colonr. 

Each cow gives daily about three quarters of a gallon of milk, | 
out of which they make batter: they have & curious custom ; 
connected with the making of it. АП the wooden juga nasod tg” 
gather the milk and the calabashes in which they rales butter а 
cleaned (7) with urine. They pretend—and this I need hardly s 


i4 quite wrong—that otherwise no butter can be got from the m 


V ‘There the Wafiji begin, 
* The Waving are their neighbours there. 
* The Worvands call themselves white men, and deny all connection with t 





` daily expecting to be attacked by Untagaza, another big chief ; all 

the people were armed to the ik Ба ғ ina 
poisoned arrow; unfortunately the war only broke out after my 
die zt 
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shepherds light large fires round which the animals gather; ther 
tameness ia most remarkable. | 
In the Musérere valley, amongst the Unyonza mountains, for the 
first time in the whole of my journey ugh Africa I found 
artificial irrization. | | 
The costume of the women consists of bark cloth fastened above 


In the evening when the cattle are brought into their kraala, the 


` £he breasts and falling below the knees. They wear heavy 


bracelets of brass tha& they manufacture themselves; the copper 
however is not found in the country, and these bracelets are made 


from brass roda bought from the Arabs and melted down : little or no 


beads are used as ornaments, and their ears are neither pierced nor 


deformed. Men and women wear round their ankles innumerable 


coils of iron wire representing sometimes a weight of many pounds. 
~ The men cover themselves either with a skin ora piece of bark 
cloth tied with a string over the right shoulder and falling down 
to the knees. Their ornaments are numerous: almost every man 
wears round his neck some charm filled up with. “dawa Fe 
(medicine); the most common of these charms consists of two 
pieces of ivory hollowed out (see sketch). 

‘An ornament to which they attach great value and that is anly 
possessed by a few is made ont of a cireular hippopotamus tusk 
sliced in the middle and reduced to the thickness of a strong 
paper-kuife ; they tie these with a string on the right side of their 
necks, ihe pointed end sticking out at the back of their neck. 
Heavy ivory bracelets about 3 inches long and nearly 1 meh 
thick are also much appreciated ; those who cannot afford ivory 
make them of wood, 

But where the Watusi excel is in the art of basket-making ; 
they make beautiful soft baskets for sifting flour, grass cups that 
hold water as well as any glass; their prettiest work of this kind is 


‘to be found in the covers they make for their milk jugs. All this 


basket-work is ornamented with interwoven designs in blnok straw. 
The bow and arrows are their chief weapon ; the bows are very 


large, from 5 to 6 feet high, and ending at both ends in am 


sharp point; the strings are made of sinew and of perfect work- 
qmanship. ‘he arrow heads are of wo different shapes, the more 


‘commonly used is the broad arrow, ihe second one is lance shaped 
with barbs on the stem. They are fixed on to the wood either 


with bladder or with stripes of banana wood; the opposite end 


is notched and has feathers. For killing birds they use arrows 


with heavy wooden heads. They themselves manufacture theiron 


heads, but the iron comes mostly from the Wanyamwezi country. | 
І Бате never seen poisoned arrows amongst them, and I believe 
that they are not еі; when I came through the village of 


‘Mtuli, one of tho | 


srincipal chiefs of the country, the people were 


t I never saw onn single 
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= o- Malaglarazi river that runs through their conntry they havo boats, 
` , . a fow hollowed out of borassus palms but most of them made of 
bark sewn together and held out by cross pieces of wood. These 
boats, or rather bark canoes, when empty, are all distorted, and so 
fragile-looking that one would hardly think that they are able to 
support the weight of aman, but I have seen them filled up with 

Y seven natives and several loads, standing perfectly steady. | 
i Of the Kitasi language I can say ма: one thing is however 

certain: they understand Kinyamwezi. | | 

These notes on this most interesting race are of course vory 
short, but I could not study the people as I should have liked to 
do. During the whole time I travelled through their country they 
tried to break into my camp almost every night, und they even 
n succeded in carrying away a large number of my things besides 
two guns, It was with the greatest difficulty that [ avoided an 
= open fight with thom, and of course under the circumstances a 
4 orough study of the people was out of the question. Аз to 
| uM . could not find one single man who would allow me 
7 to measure him. I only managed with the greatest difficulty, and 
к through the attraction of a large present, in measuring two а-ны 


MEASUREMENTS OF TWO WATUSL WOMEN. 
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ў Раж “It is believed that the families of languages самалы 


ко far ая mere coincidences and borrowed material may be to 





Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Smithsonian). 
By À. W. BUCKLAND. | 


The ninth annual “Report of the Buresu of Ethnology” 
(Smithsonian) brings that carefully prepared and elaborately 
‘illustrated work up to the year T Three volumes have been 
issued in quick succession, so that perhaps the publication may 
soon be SPON up to date. Each of the later volumea hns also m 
been necompanied by s bibliography of varions Imdiun tribes, of 
great use to students, but not of so во much general interest os the | 
in the body of the work. 

Dr these we may note in vol’ vi an important paper by 
tis Director on “ Indian Linguistic. Families," accompanied by a . 
шар showing the distribution of the various linguistic stocks, of 
which the Athapasean and the m sinn now occupy thelargest — — 
amount of territory, although t squimáau&n seema фо | 
extended all ronnd the northern eror to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
whilst on the Pacific coast there is o singular intermingling of 
‘all the continental tongues with many which apparently do not 
extenil into the interior, suggesting either a constant struggle for | 


| аса of the seaboard, or frequent immigrations from the | ; 


Both the people and the languages of the vast American 37: 
‘coutinents are unsolved riddles. Ethnologists regard all the (| 
numerous tribes as belonging to. the same Mongoloid race, yet the | 
languages spoken appear to be more numerous and diverse than in 
other parts of the world occupied by various races, North of 
Mexico to the arctic regions, Major Powell reckons = --— 

istic families, each containiug several tribes, and of 





npon the map cannot have sprung from a common source; they are 
as distinct from one another in their vocabularies, and apparenti 
-in their origin, as from the Aryan or the Scythian families,” "and 
he says, * * There is little reason to doubt that, na the result 
x investication in the field, there will be discovered tribes 
speaking languages not classifiable under any of the present: 
“All the families occupy the same basis of dissimilarity from 
опе another, Le., none of them are related, oy ah ще бо m 
of then are cither more or less alike than any other (vo, e in- e 


constitute likeness and relationship,” and he adds, “ There is nok 
a single Indien Варнава абы which does not contain words | 
similar in sound, and more rarely, similar in both sound and mean- 
ing, to words in English, Chinese, Hebrew, and other 
Notwithstanding the manner in which ‘these linguistic stocks 
have become widely separated in some parte and intermingled im | _ 
meus. reminding one of the changes in ü RS Major c 
Powell, contrary to the common opinion, regards the Indians as + 
2:2 





| from the parent body, by contact, inter-marriage, ond incorp 
with foreign tribes, developed distinct dinleets or languages.” 
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rather than nomadic, and traces many of the dialects to 
me strife. “Factions,” he says, “divided and separated 





Bat if languages have thus arisen, it does not possible that 
ин could have become so totally dissimilar as these appear: to 


The subject is an extremely difficult one, and is eonfessedly in 
its infancy, but the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology and his 
able assistants are doing much to hring order out of chaos. 

In continuation of his linguistic studies, Major Powell is 
preparing a map to show the original habitat of the several 
tribes, a comparison of which with the one now issued will be of 
great interest. 

As bearing upon Major Powell's belief im the generally sedentary 
character of the Indian tribes, Mr. Victor Mindeliff's exhaustive 
“Study of Pueblo Architecture," in vol. viii, deserves especial 
notice. 'The Pueblos extend over an immense tract of country, 
chiefly in New Mexico and. Arizona, und include those remnrkab 
cliff dwellings in the Canyon de Chelly and the Chaco Canyon, the 
description of which is not included, being left for a future artiole. 

The architecture of all the Pueblos appears to be of the same type, 
conmsting of square stone-built houses or lodges, built in terraces 
one over the other, or partly scooped out in sandstone cliff&, access 
to most of them being by ladders. Some of these Pueblos are still 
inhabited, but many nre ruined and deserted, the age of these 
remaining undetermined, although some have certainly been 
occupied since the Spanish Conquest. | | | 

Prom the general likeness of all these dwellings, Mr. Mindeliff 
believes thot both the ancient and modern Pueblos havo been eom- 
structed by the same tribes af various periods, even the most 
ancient by the ancestors of the present Zunis, Navujos, À 
and kindred tribes. "The traditions of the present inhabitants treat 
of many migrations, owing to wars, famines, and other disturbing 
elements, and contain many curious myths of the origin of the 
Various cognate tribes. 

Every Pueblo contains soveral спе, that is, buildings devoted 
to the religions ceremonies of the people. These kivas are all 
built on one plan, and nre apparently, as a rule, oriented to the 
south-east. The corner-stones are laid at the cardinal points by a 
medicine man, with special prayers, and when finished the kiva is 
consecrated by a sprinkling of sacred meal and the hanging up of 








prayer sticka. - | 
Тһе ancient kivas are supposed to have been cirenlar in form, 

but the modern are all rectangular and partially subterranean. 

One peculiar feature is that each is furnished with a hollow abonta 


| foot deep, covered with a slab of. wood, in which is bored a hole 
_ fitted with a wooden ping. This is the holy of holies, roond which 


the fetishes are placed; it represents the hole through which the 
human race emerged after thtir creation in the lower world; for 


ж 


ij 
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the traditions of all these Pueblo Indians say that men were 
created in & dark cavern, whence they reached the upper world һу. 
four stages, all of which are represented in the kiva, ns also the 
magic pine tree or reed by which they ascended, which is typified 
bya ladder always of pine. This myth seems to bear a str 
resemblance to the story of Jack and the beanstalk. Ther 
another which probably accounts for thé orientation of the kivas,. 
and which appears to be of considerable importance ; it relates that 
a brilliant star arose in the south-east which wonid shine for 
awhile and then disappear. The old men of the Snake people said, 
** Beneath that star there must be people’; so Mr determined to 
travel toward it. They cut a staff “есі. it in the ground, and. 
watched till the star reached its top, then they started and 
travelled as long os the star shone; when it disappeared they 
halted, for the star did not shine every night, for sometimes many 
years elapsed before it shone артып, When this occurred our 
People built houses during their halt; they built both round and 

square houses, and all the ruins "between here and Navajo 

ountain mark the places where our people lived.” 

Hi is n curions fact that among these Pueblos are. found rows, 


uares, and.giecles of upright stones, and stone pillars, the latter of - 


whirh, whatever may have been their ancient use, serve at present 


"ngn datum + int in the observations of the sun, made by a prios MU T 





< òf Zuni, for the regulation of the time for planting and harrestin 


for шь the new year, and for fixing the dates of certains 
other ceremonial observances.” There are also foond in the walle | 
of some of the houses stones bored with large circular holes, said | 
to have served as doorways, but as the usual doorways are square, 
it seems probable that the holed stones had some ceremonial use, 
eos to that ascribed to similar stones in the eastern hemi- 


It s impossible to touch upon the numerous points of iuberet 
connected with the masonry and ornamentation of these Pueblos, 
but it may be necessary to treat of some of them when the promised | 

on the Canon de Chelly ap 
ne article in each of the three latestv alumes i4 devoted to Indian 
Кыс sud ceremonies. That upon the Midé-wiwin or “ Grand 
Medicine Society of the Ojibwa,” by W. J. Hoffmnn, is a full account 
of that remarkable combination of magical rites and jugglery, with 
@ certain amount of medical skill im the administration of h 
remedies. In this great seeret society there are four grades, the 
admission into each being аана | by many ges, ceremonies | 
in which the sacred medicine bags play a great part, being employed, - 
na is supposed, to &hoot into the body of the candidate the migis 
Shell, the sacred emblem of the society. The shaman who m. 
passed into the fourth grade is believed to be pm 
amiraéulous powers. In all these ceremonies the num foni Red. 
ts multiples are constantly employed, and crosses symbolical of 
the cardinal points, and painted in accordance with the castom of 
‘the tribe, are set up as sacred objects The records of the 
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^ society consist of remarkable pretographs or hieroglyphies on birek 
— — "bark, and appropriate sonzs accom: y every ceremony. 
——7-- Mr. Mooney's article upon **'lhe Sacred Formulas of ho 





- Uh 5, vol vii, forms as it were a supplement to thut 
on the Midé-wiwin of the Ojibwa. Tt contains the medical and 
——- .. magienl formulas employed by (Cherokee shamans in: all diseases, 
2 insisting of mvocations to animal gods, the Sun, Thunder, 
_ Fire, Water, the Red Man, the Red Woman, Little Men, 
and Little People, or Fairies, who ure invoked in tical 
songs, not only in cases of sickness, but for success in love, 
War, of hunting, or to destroy an.enemy, the means em loved 
recalling those in nse for the same purpose by witches in Europe. 
In these invocations av y archaic lengoage is nsed; n kind of 
mered tongue, hardly understood even by the shamans, | 
. _ The ceremonial of Hasijelti Dailjisand Mythical Sand Paintings of 
the Navajo Indians, by James Stevenson, vol. vii, appears to. be 
à variant of the ceremonies described by Dr. Washington Matthews 
mm “The Mountain Chant,” and gives four more of the remarkable 
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22 Band paintings employed by the Navajos in their healing ceremonies. 
222 Fhe elongated figures surrounded by the anthropomorphic rain- 
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bow sre similar to those of the Mountain Chant, but the tom- 
T ions are different. The use of a square of four sticks tied at 


X "MIS the corners, to symbolize the four winds, seen to give a clos to 
the meaning of ‘this figure as found on engraved shells, and іп 
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C Meritan paintings. There is also nn elaborate description of the 
preparmtion of virions medicine tubes, and of the foods eaten 





4 / | i Ouring the ceremonies "The use of misks in. the initiation 
—  eremonies is described, as also the sprinkling of sacred meal or 


P oom pollen, which appears to be identical with the Hoddentim 
U e described by Capt. John Hourkein hisarticle om“ The Medicine 
222 Men of the Apacho" in vol ix, by whom it is compared with a 
2 power used in tho East and in Japan, aa o curative agent und 
Lo. réjuvenator, which according to Capt. Bourke represents everywhere. 
a ареною of fertility. Capt. Bourke's paper is full of interesting 

_ mnaiomes between the practices of the Indian shamans, and the 





urs T ponam employed by them and similar nsiges in the Old World. . 
М The most snggestive perhaps is the use of sacred cords umong so 
770 Mtany different races in Asia, Africa. and America, ns compared - 


> ith priestly girdles and rosaries, und the nae of. coloured threads 


P" > їп medicine, It js impossible to name the шапу Curiis теве | 
7 қ EN bilances brought forward by Capt. Bourke, some of which ате 
perhaps somewhat far-fetched, bat the paper is well worth careful 
study by anthropologists. { 

va The whole of wol ix is taken up with this paper, and an 


D extremely lengthy one John Murdoch, on. the * Ethnological 
iio ‘Results of the Point а -xpedition," deseribing and fully 

аар the natives, their moda of life, tools, and household 
ue c.  Arrangemenis, religious and medical observances, preparation of 
7 ud drink, dress and ornaments, their dancing masks, amulets 
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songs, and mode of disposing af the dead, showing them to be a 








with. the ны ro J. D. E Bohmela: рр. =i: 1-950. with. e 


(кей 601.51 illustrations in the tert. o P. NOM: 
Trap. 1893. In thie handsome volume “Messrs. de Clereg кәй 
Schmeltz have given to anthropologists the most complete at 





nnd -waest portions (from Humboldt Bay to MacClure Gulf) 


af Netherlands New Guinea and the adjacent islands, moluding: 


Waigéoe and Misol. The native name, locality, measurementa, 


Қалалы ingenious people, but not differing greatly from other - 
tribes. 


iceounb - 
hitherto: ablished of the handicrafts of the natives of the north - 


and other details are given of the 682 objects figured in the plates. 24 f 


These comprise articles of personal adornment, such ns combs, 


head-dresses, earrings, necklaces, breast ornaments, armlets, belta, | 
бе, (pls, i—xiii.) ; utensils and weapons, including gourds, mats, _ 


baskets, pipes, ndzes, Indles, pillows, paddles, canoes, prow-carvings, 


«с. (pli. xiv-xxxiii); various objects (pl. xxxix); pls. xxxv- F 


ххктіі are devoted to relimious objecta, there being two plates of 
kertrors, two of charms or talismans, and one of painted skulls and 


other objects. The Inst three plates contain coloured figures of 


twenty men from various districts, illustrating the method of _ 


‘dressing the hair, wearing ornaments, and tattooing. The plates, 
only seven of which are plum, are executed by P. W. M. Trap, 


and those who know the vnlunble Internationales Archiv für = 


Ethnogra phic wil know what technical excellence to look for 


in the illustrations. 

The work is divided into three principal parta. 
188) includes the descriptions of the objects noted above. 
second part (pp. 189-252) is a careful essay on the distribution in 
New Guinea of those objects and customs which are illustrated in 





‘the monograph, such as food, stimulants, clothing, ornamenta, 


Part i. (pp. 1- > 


kattoomg, houses and house furniture, fisheries, АЕНА MEET ate 


transport | (ennoes, &c.), trade, implements, pottery, we | 
armour, sacred honses, ball.roarer, musical instruments, dane 


Slate ct ct the deal and talismans. This, ic followed ty eae a 





large tables giving the distribution of 164 items in 24 localities in NL 


Netherlands New Guineas, 10 in Kaiser Wilhelms- Land, 15 in 


the British Protectorate, na val as columns for the Indian Archi- | 


“pelago, Australia, Melanesian, Polynesia, and Micronesia. There ix 


ulao m section on decorntive art (pp. 245-252). The volume con- Ü 


cludes with a really wonderful bibliography supplemental to 

= Bibliography of New Guinea" (Proc. Ноу. Greogr. Boc. 1884); 

mg n liaíof maps and charts, 270 references sra cited 
for travel, &c., 12 for anthropology, 90 for ethnology and ethno- 

E у; language, hygiene, meteorology, zoology, botany, and 

| seo log are also represented. The volume ia well indexed. ” 









dem : the foregoing account it will be evident thmt this js a. 
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really important mouogra ns it touches on so mamy subjects, 
Clercq collected the specimens (which are now in the Rijks 
Ethnographische Museum in Leiden), and gave their native names, 
and all the notes not within sqnare brackets of Part L -The 
descriptions of the objects, and the comparative portion of the 
— we owe to Herr Schmoltz, 

¢ distribution tables will prove very useful, and especially so 
for those who are not acquainted with x ethnographical literature 
of Netherlands and German New Guinea: we may assume these to 
be as complete as possible, Several additions and a few corrections 
might very well be made in the items for the. British Protectorate. 

conciusion, it is only right to point out this is to a certain 
extent a Gorernment publication, His Excelleney the Minister of 
the Netherlands Colonies having granted a subsidy in nid. This 
is only one of the many proofs of the intelligent interest tho 
Netherlands Government takes in its Colonies, and in furthering 
anthropological knowledge. It seems strange with our immensely 
vaster colonial jurisdiction, and the variety of its compunents that 
our government pays so little attention to that science, which 
i of the nimost importance so far as the inhabitants of those 
countries are concerned, Аз в nation we are more concerned with . 
the emolumenta than the responsibilities of empire. 


Dr. O. Finsch has just brought to a closa kig ч Ethnologische 
Erfahrungen and Belegstücke aus der Südsee; The «nh-hitla 








describes this as a descriptive catalogue of a collection in the 


Vienna Muséum. Tt rarely happens that an ethnological collection 


- dn a mitiseum із во fully described ns this haa been, but in this esse 


the author describes the specimens he has himself collected. Тһе 
following brief analysis will indicate the scope of Dr, Finseh's 
papers which have been published in the “Annalen dew lek. 


maturhistorischen Hofmuseums," Vienna, A. Hilder. The first 


art was published in val, iii, (1888): pp. 85-160, різ. iii-vin (two 
"ing coloured) and seven figures in tho text; it deals with the 


Bismarck Archipelaco (New Britain, and New Ireland, with a few 
ı Totes ûn the Ada 


miralty Islands, Hermit and Anchorite Islands, | 
and Solomon Islands. “The second part deals with New Guiten, 


‘and is divided into two sections relating respectively to the British | 


territories. — Vol. iii (1888) pp. 293-364, with pls. xiy- 


xXy (two coloured) and thirty-six figures in the text, contains ап 


Account of 1. British Now Guinea, (a) the South-enst const, 
including the district between Torres Straits and Keppel Bay. 
Vol. vi (1891) contains (6) Hast Cape and. d'Entrecastennx 
Islanda (pp. 13-33), (c) Trobriand (pp. 43-25). 2. Kaiser Wil 
helms-Land (pp. 37-130), The third part is devoted to Micronesia — 
and was published in vol. viii, (1893) ; it is illustrated by pe i-viii 
(two being coloured) and sixty-five figures in the tert, general 
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Carolines (pp. 182-193) with special acconntsof Kuschai (pp. 19. 
930), Ропарб (рр. 231-275), Rule and Mortlock (pp. 295-983). 
Finally from pp. 384—457 there is an appendix giving corrections. 
and additions to previous statements and several indices, От. 
Finsch has wisely had all his articles. consecutively paged, in 
additi to the pagination of the Annalen. The whole work thus 
consists of 675 pages, twenty-five plates (six of which are coloured) 
containing figures of 250 objects, and 108 illustrations tn the text. 
"This is more than a mere illustrated entalogne, for the author has 
incorporated original ethnological investigations as well as given 
authentic accounts of the varions objects enumerated. — Dr. Finsch's 
practice is to deal with each geographical area in the following 
manner. Introductory, including native plants and animals, Фе. ;. м. 
physical anthropology ; under ethnology he groups dwellings, food, | | (| 
stimulants, trade, music, dances, religion, and all the multifariotts- 
arts and crafts of the people. The series of papers forma au ! 
invaluahle addition to the libraries of riuseuma, and of those inter-— — 
ested! in the ethnography of the Melanesians and Mieronesinms. = К. 
| (АС. Нн.) 
“Trish Druids and Old Irish Religions.” By James  - 
Bonwick, F.R.G.S., F.A1. &c. (Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1894). | 
pp. i-viii, and 1-328, small Svo. Under this titte Mr. Bonwick 
offers to the world a vast collection of facts and opinions: collected 
iu “a lengthened course of general reading " aboui Irish. and other. 
Druide, idol worship, serpent faith, sun-worship, fire-worslirp, 
Bione-worship, nnimal-worships, nnd will-worship, and dealing 
with (amongst other things) sacred planta, boly bells, crosses, 
round towers, and the Hill of Tara. Opinions are so much more 
numerous than Íncts respecting many of these subjecta that itas 
no fault of the author if they seem occasionally to predominate in 
his pages, but it mest he admitted that, while stating all the 
opinions that have come before him, including those of the Anglo- 
Israelites, he does not unduly favour nay of them—not even the 
latter. The general impression derivable from reading the book's COM 
that much Irish Christianity was derived from Drnidisnt, and i= 





that much Drnidism was derived from very early, even onknown T 

prehistoric races, All who are interested in these. matters should “4 

place the volume on their shelves as a brief but handy book of re- ;» 

en. though its value in this capacity would have been p کا‎ 

increased һу more precise indications of the exact spot in each | "a 
— writer's worka where the facts or opinions quoted may be found. (И 


"The Germ-Plagn: A Theory of Heredity." Hy Angust 
Weismann. Translated by W. Newton Parker and Harriet 
Ronnfeldt. (Walter Scott, 1893.) рр. 477, Вто. Tho volume, 
which is dedicated to the memory of Charles Darwin, deals witli › 
the materin) basis of heredity, the germ-plasm; heredity in its ж 
relntion to monogonic reproduction, regeneration, multiplication by Y 
fission, multiplication by gemmation, nlternation of generations т 
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_ __ i its relation to the idioplasm, the formation of germ: cells; the 
— -  . phenomena of heredity resulting from sexual reproduction, 
= modifications of the germ-plasm caused by amphimixis, ontogeny 





phism and polymorphism, doabtfnl henomenn heredity ;‏ ج 
Бот уе of species; ita origin in the idioplasm, the‏ . 
 spposed transmission of acquired characters, variation: “ Accord-‏ 

Er mg tour view, the power of transmission which iw wed by 
p," all organisms, and on which the development of the higher 
2 organic forms is based, therefore depends on simple growth 
Р... merely in the ense af the very lowest coneeivahlo otguni«ms with 
M^ Which we are not acquainted; while in all forms which have 
"1 | ergone differentiation, it resulta from the possession of 











| 3ulu-Malay Vocabulary," with useful sentences, 
А4 fables, &с. By Andson Cowie, edited Бу М. С. Cowie (North 
Т British Borneo Co., 1898), рр. 288. | 

` ¿The Geographical distribution of disease in Great 
TN Py ee | M Haviland: (Swan Sonnenschein, 1802.) 


} рр object of this investigation has been to point ont 
vs ts the medical profession not only where certain disensea do 
ж. thrive, bat where they do not; with the further object of leading 
| > others to inquire why this is the case in their own localities. 
<^ When this Inquiry first took place, in 1888 И wis not antici- 
"m pated that so vast s progress in tracing the canses ж эрен 
9 © forms of diseases was ni hand. Nevertheless, we find ourselves in 
Vs fall activity in a direction that gives reasonable hopes of dis- 
|22 Savering, why forvihle winds ahould slay the consumptive; why 
|7 the earth should afford a soll fuvournble to the culture of some 
| organic form that is at the source of rhenmatism and its frequent 
E ‘sequel cardine disenso: and the time may not be far distant when 
Ra some of the many forme of micro-organiams that swarm in the 
А "| sodden elay lands after floods shall be thoroughly examined and 
their forms and histories known, such investigations being followed 
-7a by the discovery of those species that are the exciters through 
| | their ar poisons of malignant growths known ая cancers; it тау 
ы | nišo come to pass that we shall find ont on what the effect of cal- 
"© parous soils on these species depend. Search will be made 
їп the deltas and banks of tropical rivers for those. organisms: 
whieh render their malaria so fatal to the human race. d finally, 
at may be aceorded to us to discover the ideae of protesting’ our 
s bodies against pathogenic orgunismis which, from th vast 
^ EU abundance and wide агаи unable to destroy before 
7 Өшу aiack ax" Tho volume j» well illustrated with coloured ' 
= “The CUF Dwellers of the Mesa Verde.” South-western 
| o orado, their pottery and implementa, By G. Nordenakisld (P — 








A. Norstedt, Stockholm) 4to + BPs 174. This marnificent work, 
onthe 04 illustrations in text, and G2 full page 

cn fail asconint of our present knowledge of the subject. “I 

© deacribed the қазумен of the Mesa Verde, which afford тья 
a athens of the dmily Ше of the cliffsiwellers. I have further 
deseri similar remains probably to be ascribed to: kindred 
nations, and I bave fiually given a brief sketch of the modern 
lindians, whose habits remind us most strongly of the chf- 
dwellers, adding to this sketch some details of ths life led. by the 
same Indians i in the middle of the sixteenth century, ns depicted 
-by the Spanish invaders in their narratives. The primitivo 
Pughlo culture as we find it in its typical development among the 
cliff-dwellers of the Mesa Verde may be traced almost everywhere 
within a sharply-de&ned region, the extent of which we have 
considered. ТЕ is evident the cliff-dwellers do not compose a race 














distinct from these Indians, but are related to them. While we ~ 
must undoubtedly regard the Pueblo tribes as the descendants of 


nomadic Indians, the culture of the said tribes shows some very 
essential distinctions. In certain respects they unquestionably 
stood higher than their ancestors,the nomadic tribes; but the 
rung of corn, the tilling of the sen no longer permitted % 
wandering life; The nomadic people became an agricultural 
nation with stationary dwellings. P 

represent in part this first grade of the Pueblo tribes” davelop- 
ment. : The further evolution of the cave dwellings may be traced 


withont difficulty in their transition to cliff dwellings, the eaves 
hemg divided by walls into several rooms, and . . . a pueblo 0n. 


the mesa is thos, in fact, nothing but a cave dwelling built in the 
instead of ina cave. We are not in possession of any facts 

that might entitl ns to draw any conclusions regarding the date 
of the Pueblo tribes ascendency. It was probably several centuries 
earlier than the first visit of the Spaniards to their coun I 
shall conclude with a brief summary of the resulta at which I 
have arrived respecting the origin and development of the Pueblo 
tribes. They were nomadic Indinns whose colture had been 
ан modified, and in certain respects elevated by altered. 
uds sof life. The evolution of this culture had nothing in 
mmo ith that of the ancient Mexican civilization, but during 
its decadence it waa perhaps imfluenced in some respects by the 
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